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“A most interesting and unusual book about a most interesting and unusual man . In 
this fine analytical study of the works of J.C.Kumarappa, Mark Lindley rehabilitates 
a forgotten pioneer and shows the vital relevance of his ideas to current debates in 
ecological and development economics. Written in elegant prose , this book deserves a 
wide audience within the academy and beyond . ” 

Ramachandra Guha 
Author and columnist 

“Some of Mahatma Gandhi's ideas about economics were even more profoundly original 
, than those of the several professional Indian economists whose writings have won them 
world renown . J.C.Kumarappa therefore deserves careful study as he was the first 
professional Gandhian economist. All scholars of Gandhian and ecological thought 
owe q debt of gratitude to Dr Lindley for writing such a splendidly scholarly study of 
Kumarappa s career and economic ideas. " 

Pulin B. Nayak 
Director, Delhi School of Economics 

“This book by Dr Mark Lindley , a historian on the persona and economics of Dr 
J.C.Kumarappa, a noted Gandhian economist and a collaborator of Mahatma Gandhi, 
makes fascinating reading. Kumarappa was not a dreamer, an utopian or a simplistic 
Gandhian economist derided by the economic pro- fession in India but a well-schooled 
economist. He learnt his economics from professors E.R.A. Seligman and H.J. 
Davenport of the Columbia University in the U.S.A., which has wider dimensions. 
Economics for him was a humane science imbued with deep ethical import. He tried to 
harness his economics for solving India's poverty in a practical and effective way, though 
his policy prescriptions were often ignored in post-independence India. Dr. Lindley has well 
succeeded in demonstrating that Kumarappa was ahead of his times when he locates similarities 
of some of Kumarappa’s ideas with Gunnar MyrdaTs in the latter's famous work Asian 
Drama.” 

Deena Khatkhate 

Former Economic Advisor, International Monetary Fund; 
Managing Editor, World Development (an academic journal) 

“I am impressed by the thoroughness of Dr. Lindley 's research. Kumarappa 's thought 
deserves to be better known, because it has been little appreciated that an economist 
expertly trained in the Western tradition of economic thought was able to uncover, 
from that same tradition, a humanistic science very much at variance with the standard 
model promoted by the economics establishment. " 

Dr. Roy Lisker 

Editor, Ferment magazine and author of Debreu and Reaganomics 

Mankind has to meet the challenge of balancing economic welfare with global justice 
and ecological sustainability, but orthodox economists have failed to take on the challenge. 
In this meticulous study Mark Lindley not only tells the fascinating story of an almost 
forgotten Gandhian economist but also recounts the history of economics in light of the 
quest for justice and sustainability. He sorts out the diverse influences upon Kumarappa 's 
work, compares it to Gandhi s views, and relates it to more recent studies by Gunnar 
Myrdal, E. F. Schumacher, Amartya Sen and several others. I have read this book with 
genuine pleasure. " 

Jan Otto Andersson 
Professor of Economics, Abo Akademi University, Finland 


“I have read this book with great interest. It describes masterfully 
J.C.Kumarappa 's fight for an alternative civilization based not on egoism and rivalry 
but on solidarity, cooperation and ecological principles. It supplies a wealth of 
quotations from his writings and those of many relevant European and American 
economists, sociologists and philosophers. I would like to include a chapter on Indian 
and Gandhian economic thought in the next edition of my book on comparative 
economics . Even if the chances are now slim in India — and elsewhere~for a 
Scandinavian-type development combining a full-employment policy, welfare-state 
provisions and proper care of the environment, we can at least try to mitigate the 
excesses of the current type of globalization and create a long-term trend toward a 
better civilization . " 

Tadeusz Kowalik 

Professor of Economics and Humanities, Polish Academy of Sciences 

“I have read with enthusiasm this excellent work introducing Kumarappa's economic 
thought to Western academics and outlining for Gandhians in India the relevant history 
of Western economic theory. " 

Dr. Solomon Victus 

Author of Religion and Eco-Economics of Dr. J.C.Kumarappa: Gandhism 
Redefined , and Visiting Fellow, Birmingham University, U.K. 

“ Iam ^king to arrange for this excellent study to be published in Italian translation. " 

Alberto L’ Abate 
Professor of Sociology, University of Florence 

“We are grateful to Mark Lindley for this outstanding work on Kumarappa and 
alternative traditions in economics. For this beautiful work of art, gift of thought and 
labor of love. Lindley, like Gandhi and Kumarappa, is a friend of the world. This 
book is an inspiring companion to all of us and needs to be studied not only by 
economists but by all concerned human beings interested in survival and transformation 
in this fragile Earth of ours. ” 

Dr. Ananta K. Giri 
Humboldt Fellow, Albert Ludwig University, Freiburg 

This book introduces us to the world of a highly sophisticated economist from whom 
present-day economists of the non-European regions have much to learn. Kumarappa’s 
view of the transformation of the Indian economy under the British ... included a 
critique of the way in which orthodox Western economic theory abstracts an allegedly 
natural, impersonal market from all manner of social and political as well as ecoloei- 
cal aspects of human life . " 

Huricihan Islamoglu 
Professor of Economics, Bogazi?i University, Istanbul 
and Central European University, Budapest 
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Foreword 


Although "globalization" bids fair now to conquer worldwide the seats 
of power more completely than any religion ever did in the past, the ven- 
erable tradition of economic thought from which it derives support has not 
gone unchallenged. Some unorthodox ideas probed by thinkers like Ruskin 
and Gandhi, which until recently were treated in academic circles with 
scant respect, are now receiving more attention than they did in the 20th 
century. Prof. Lindley's admirable book on J. C. Kumarappa is part of 
this new development. 

Let me outline briefly some aspects of the historical context. In terms of 
intellectual history the mainstream of traditional economics is normally 
traced back to Adam Smith (1723-1790), Ricardo and J. B. Say, whereas 
the academically acknowledged opposition to that tradition started with 
Sismondi and was taken up by Marx and his disciples. The orthodox 
stream of thought accommodated in due course some innovations of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the historians' distinction between classical and 
neo-classical economists, but retained an unbroken identity by virtue of its 
steadfast support for industrial development based on the market system. 
(Those who have reposed faith in the efficacy of the market’s "invisible 
hand" have usually attributed to the State a valuable complementary role. 
Smith himself had included among the "duties of the sovereign" that 
of maintaining certain "institutions which may be in the highest degree ad- 
vantageous to a great society . . . though they could never repay the expense 
to any individual or small number of individuals. ") Marx and his follow- 
ers criticized capitalism but favored industrialization and praised the bour- 
geoisie for promoting industrial growth in a phase of history which they 
expected to end quite soon. Thus the heterodox ideas represented by Rus- 
kin and Gandhi stand apart from orthodox economic thinking and also 
from that of its accredited Marxist critics who, while disapproving of 
capitalist "relations of production," approved of the Industrial Revolution 
as part of the forward march of the "forces of production." 

In regard to political and economic history, it seems fair to say that 
( 1 ) humankind is still divided into "tribes" but their destinies have now 
become so interrelated that humanity confronts in many ways a common 
fate for better or worse, and ( 2 ) if we seek a main theme of modem his- 
tory we may with reason find it (as Toynbee did) in an inexorable drive 
toward industrialization in different parts of the world: first in England, 
then in Germany and the OSA, then in Russia and Japan, and then in sev- 
eral other countries. 
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IX 


"The nation pays through the nose for its armaments program, holds raw-material 
producers in political bondage, and sacrifices its sons. When the cost of production 
includes all these, who will say that centralized production is cheaper?” 

Kumarappa's argument bears the marks of the Indian experience and 
is not equally well applicable to other countries at all points. But the gen- 
eral thrust of the reasoning deserves consideration as much today as it did 
when it was first presented in the second quarter of the 20th century. To 
ignore its worldwide significance would be an urifortunate error. 

Let me discuss this a little further. There are rival hypotheses as to 
where the roots of evil in contemporary society lie. Marxists (and many 
other socialists) have maintained that private ownership of the means of 
production is the main culprit, whereas Gandhians put the blame on over- 
centralization of power and excessive mechanization of production, as well 
as failings of human nature such as greed, fear and hatred'. The Marxist 
hypothesis was tested by the leaders of the Bolshevik revolution as best 
they could — they abolished private ownership in the Soviet Union — but 
this did not bring about the abolition of injustice and the establishment 
of freedom. On the other hand, the Gandhian hypothesis has never really 
been tested; it still wants close examination. 

What are the grounds for the Gandhian indictment of the then-modern 
industrial technology? Kumarappa's remark that "every person becomes 
a 'hand'" meant that mass-production robs the worker of his personal 
identity. When production is undertaken mainly with local resources and 
for local consumption the result is a "neighborhood economy" in which 
workers are integrated into a fairly stable society, but under big-factory 
production they are more often uprooted from their homes and burdened 
by the spectre of being thrown out of work and compelled to drift away, 
becoming thereby a "rootless proletariat" (E. F. Schumacher's phrase). 
This leads in turn to other unfortunate consequences of profound cultural 
and political importance. When people's capacities to satisfy their natural 
social affections are reduced too much, they seek compensation in ways 
that may be socially noxious. Thus the "external costs" of highly concen- 
trated production can be reasonably estimated to be much higher than 
orthodox economists have cared to take into account. The issue of violence 
is closely related to this syndrome. 
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viii 

Why did all these nations, with their wide variety of cultural back- 
grounds, opt for industrialization? The answer which I have ventured to 
suggest is that in most cases the choice was made, not really "because 
industrialization [of the kind adopted] seemed to guarantee greater wel- 
fare, higher culture or anything of that kind, but because ... it guaranteed 
[to each nation that made it] greater military power to resist the threat of 
subjugation by other, industrially advanced countries." Military power for 
the sake of national security or national glory has been the decisive con- 
sideration. To grasp this point is important for a proper understanding of 
the Gandhian critique of modem economics, according to which the ques- 
tion of industrialization is intimately linked with the deeper issue of Vio- 
lence and non-violence. 

There is in fact a mutual connection between industrialization and mil- 
itary power. Not only has the quest for military power often prompted a 
nation to launch forth on a path to rapid industrialization, but also the 
requirements of such industrialization have dictated a high degree of cen- 
tralization of economic and political power, most notably in the form of 
a national state. Even if a program of economic development accentuating 
large-scale industry may be adopted for non-military reasons, it usually 
requires for its efficient execution a centralized national administration 
However, a strong national state tends by its very form and spirit to 
sharpen the struggle for power, thus giving rise to a vicious circle of 
violence with social costs that mostly escape accounting. Hence the Gan- 
dhian critique of modem industrialism. A few quotations from Kumarappa 
(drawn from Dr. Lindley's carefully compiled work) can show this. He 

and Gandhi had some disagreements, but Gandhi took no exception to 
these points: 

"Under mass production, whether under capitalism or communism, every person 

becomes a hand' or a 'mouth.' ...We have invented machines that have become 
masters. 

"While the plant that transforms raw materials into consumable articles is located in 
some one place, the raw materials are gathered from the places of their origin and 
brought together ,o feed the machinery ... at a speed demanded by the technLl re- 
quirements.... [And then] when the goods have been produced they have to be sold 
...Exchange, customs and other financial and political barriers have to be regulated 
... All this can be done only at the point of the bayonet. " 


* Tagore Memorial Lecture, Indian Institute of Technology (Kharagpur, 2000). 
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Human violence is perpetrated against other humans and against Nature 
While cruelty is hardly new, technology has now put at the disposal of 
men's untamed ferocity toward other men some vastly increased powers of 
mass destruction. Meanwhile violence against Nature has recently become 

t l ? e T S ,f!° c baI problem ’ aggravated b y a sea-change in human life-style 
The fast life of modem high-tech society tends to deprive people of the 
simple joys of unmediated communion with Nature and of intimate com- 
panionship, and substitutes for these a new realm of marketable pleasures 
This problem needs to be taken seriously: rampant consumerism has com- 
bing with persistent militarism to assault various non-renewable resources 
of Nature, and this threatens to undermine the welfare and even the safety 
of present as well as future generations of humankind. 7 

i Schumacber ’ who ^aps more than any other one person in the 

ast half-century alerted public opinion worldwide about the gravity of the 
ecological problem, evoked a Gandhian theme when he wrote, in I 960 : 

" A way Of life that ever more rapidly depletes the power of the earth to sustain it and 
SllL vioZfT re We Pr ° bIemS f ° r ^ SUCCeedm 2 g^tion can only be 

, y f a ?. earher his work as an advisor to the Coal Board in England 

had prompted him to take a more circumscribed view: 

of non-renewable resounds probably 

What is crucially required now is a set of new, "appropriate" techniques 
o utilize systematically one or more sources of consumable energy Vt 

“ d ' Safe -; Nei,her fOSSiI " OT -«ors 

satisfy this triple requirement; solar energy does. We shall have to go a 

long way, however, before such a new technology can be used really ex- 
tensively. The innovations will most likely be compatible with, and may 

Jn^o^dVacn tat f ° r m ° re d6Centralized Production, and will certainly 
cal! for and facilitate some appropriate changes in people's way of life 

It will all amount to an unprecedented global experX - which most 
hkely can succeed only if it is accompanied and supported by a "pMo 
sophy of non-violence.” y p 

These were some of the goals of the Gandhian program. It had other 
goals less relevant to the world today. The Gandhian outlook has some- 
thing vital to contribute to humanity’s future, but first we shall have to 
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distinguish between what is "universal" and enduring and what was "cul- 
ture-bound" in it. It seems to me that the stage is set for a historic debate. 
Can the "universal" Gandhian goals be realized? Can anything much less 
rescue humanity from the contemporary crisis? 

Ami an Dana 

CB 1 10, Salt Lake 
Kolkata - 700 064 
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Two experts have advised me not to call Kumarappa "Gandhi's econo- 
mist." An economics professor in Kerala told me in 1998 that Kumarappa 
was "a good man but not an economist," 1 whereas an American-trained 
economics professor active in Hungary and Turkey told me, after reading 
a draft of this book in 2003, that Kumarappa was too important an eco- 
nomic thinker to be tagged a mere Gandhian. 

I call him Gandhi's economist because he earned (in the USA) a grad- 
uate degree in economics and then collaborated, as an economist, for 
nearly twenty years with Gandhi (whose Collected Works refer to him 
more than 250 times). He coined the phrase "Gandhian economic thought" 
and earned a place in the history of some related ideas such as "small 
is beautiful,” appropriate technology and ecological integration. I have 
written this book because his exact place in the history of such ideas has 
not been determined and no reasonably objective critical assessment of 
him as an economist has yet been attempted. 

Different readers may share an interest in him while sharing very little 
of the pertinent background information. So I have designed the book in 
an unusual way. After describing his education and career I will sketch 
some relevant parts of the history of Western economic theory and of Gan- 
dhi's ideas about economics. (Some readers may turn first to one or both 
of those sketches. The footnotes give a lot of cross-references — less 
handy than links on the internet but still useful — and there is a very de- 
tailed index.) A concluding section will offer some of my opinions about 
Kumarappa, but without attempting a definitive historical assessment 
of him. He courted controversy, and economists generally tend to be so 
ideology-ridden, 2 and the history of some lines of thought pivotal to Gan- 
dhian economic theory is still so incompletely known, that an intelligent 
historical consensus about him is more than one should hope for just yet. I 
have therefore tried to avoid the kind of writing that would indicate which 
opinion of him the reader must have in order to be considered enlightened. 


1. This was at a Rotary Club meeting. Later at dinner I asked this professor which of 
Kumarappa s books he had read, and he replied, "None — he wasn't an economist. " 

2. According to a neoclassical economist at Cambridge University, "We are encompassed 
by passionately held beliefs. There are those with burning convictions in the virtues of 
'small' models and in the absolute need for 'full' models; in the uselessness of math- 
ematics in economics and in its absolute necessity; in the need to postulate 'market 
clearing 1 and in the meaninglessness of this postulate; in rational-expectations models 
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Most of Chapters 1-3 is based on information in the official biographies 
of Kumarappa { vkc , vkq }, in his papers (the catalogue of which runs to 
140 pages) in the Nehru Memorial Library, 3 in the books he took to south 
India upon his semi-retirement in 1953, which are still in his hut there, 4 in 
commemorative publications about him, from interviews with people who 
knew him, from Gandhi* s Collected Works , and from a recently published 
study {vrk\ by Dr. Solomon Victus. 5 For my fellow Americans I have 
included also some information about the two American professors who 
most influenced Kumarappa as a graduate student. 

In Sections 1-5 I will tend to avoid the term "classical," because it 
seems (a) ideologically biased in a way that is poorly suited to a fair 
account of Kumarappa as an economist and (b) a little misleading when 
applied to economists like Ricardo and Say, since it implies a stature like 
that of the Parthenon or Newton's physics or Beethoven's symphonies. 6 I 
will use "orthodox" and "neo-orthodox" for the tradition in question; these 


and in the madness of such models; in the absolute need for historical and institutional 
elements and in a purely analytical approach; in short-run analysis and in long-run 
analysis; in the uselessness of all theorising and in the uselessness of econometrics and 
fact collection; in short, in almost anything that has ever been tried. " {HEM, 7} Ideo- 
logical biases sustain such passion. The ratio of heat to light may be a little higher 
in some business schools than in economics faculties. In 1988 a visiting professor at 
the Harvard Business School remarked, in the preface to a book {EMD} on economics, 
"The author [has] encountered strong reactions of the kind previously faced only when 
he dealt with issues such as the United States involvement in Vietnam." See also UD. 

3. The address is: Teen Murti House; New Delhi -110 011. 

4. The address is: J. C. Kumarappa Institute of Rural Technology and Development; 
Gandhiniketan Ashram; T. Kallupatti (Madurai Dist.) - 625 702. 

Appendix 1 surveys some of this material and some other books that Kumarappa 
can be shown to have read. 

5. Dr. Victus's book came to my attention so late in the course of my writing this one 
(I was preparing the index) that I have been able to make less use of it than I would 
have liked. I had read already, but did not have occasion in this book to use, his 
detailed analysis {VSR} of Kumarappa's contributions to theology. (Kumarappa's Prac- 
tice and Precepts of Jesus was written during a jail term when the British authorities 
allowed him to read the Bible only.) 

6. Even though Newton's physics is inadequate for problems requiring quantum mechan- 
ics, it is still perfectly good for many complex modem problems such as guiding a 
spaceship; but nearly all the experts agree that "classical economics" is thoroughly 
superannuated. No one disparages the Parthenon even though many modem buildings 
are far more advanced technologically, and hardly anyone disparages Beethoven’s 
symphonies; but many writers today disparage those "classical" economists' "laws." 


terms are ideologically neutral and better suited than "classical” and "neo- 
classical to the context of Kumarappa's mature views. A further termino- 
logical problem is due to the fact that now and then during the history of 
that tradition, more than one new idea has occasioned the use of the term 
"neoclassical. " 7 I will call Marshall "neo-orthodox," but without calling 
any later writers "neo-neo. " 8 6 

For readers unfamiliar with Indian English I have used American spell- 
ing and punctuation throughout, and in the citations from Kumarappa have 
made some analogous adjustments in vocabulary and phrasing. In the main 
text and in footnotes I have used capital-letter abbreviations to designate 
books and articles; their titles and the authors' names are in the list of 
works cited. Capital Roman numerals stand for volumes, small ones for 
chapters (or, now and then, prefatory page-numbers). There are so many 
footnotes that now and then one of them will be found on the page before 
or after the page on which it is referred to. 

A complete essay by Kumarappa is appended so that readers can readily 
judge him by a little more than my writing plus mere snippets from his. 


7. According to anc the term was, in writings on economics, first used (to refer to 

Marshall) by Veblen {VES} in 1900. U rer t0 

8. Samuelson would be a good candidate for such a label. He undertook "a 'neoclassical 

ynthesis in the third and later editions of his textbook {s/a, 809 }. 
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Chapter 1 

BEFORE MEETING GANDHI 

Kumarappa was bom into a Christian family in the town of Tanjore (near 
Madurai in south India) in 1892. He was baptized Joseph Chelladurai Cor- 
nelius — "Cornelius" being the English name which his paternal grand- 
father, an Anglican clergyman, had taken and which his father, an officer 
in the colonial civil service, always used. It was in the late 1920s that he 
reverted to his grandfather's original Indian name. 9 

His mother was (he later recalled) pious, strong-willed, and attentive to 
"love of her neighbors ... expressed by her attempt, however humble it may 
have been, to help those in distress" {vkq, 2 }. 10 She had him. raise chickens, 
took him to the bazaar to buy their feed, and helped him sell the eggs; he 
kept the accounts; the profits supported an orphaned schoolmate. 

He attended a Christian college in Madras (Doveton College) where his 
main field of study was history and he was "drilled" (kew\ to believe in 
"the trusteeship of the British Government, their well-meaning bureau- 
cracy and their God-sent mission." 

London 

After graduating from Doveton College he left India in 19 12 11 and became 
a chartered accountant (FSAA) in London, where he practiced in 1918-19. 
in a firm of accountants and auditors. In a letter of recommendation writ- 
ten in 1919, the General Manager of St. John's Engineering Works (under 
the control of the Ministry of Munitions) described him as having "a very 
wide grasp of the financial side of business, so much so that it would be 
most beneficial to any businessman to follow Mr. Cornelius' most lucid 
and comprehensive directions. " He added: 

"I must pay Mr. Cornelius the compliment that few Britishers here have the same 
clever grasp of detail.” 


9. For a while he spelled it "Coomarappa” (and this has enabled me to infer the approx- 
imate dates of some undated documents). Many recent bibliographies give his name 
as "Joseph Cornelius Kumarappa, " no doubt because that is how it appears on the title 
page of the first edition of his first book { KPF }. But he himself never once used that 
name, as far as I know. For the last thirty years of his life he would always write, 
when spelling out all three words, "Joseph Chelladurai Kumarappa. ” 

10. This is noteworthy because contemporary British economists regarded man "solely as 
a being who desires to possess wealth" (see note 142). 

1 1 . My source for this date is the biographical sketch in VRE. 


This commendation, and the fact that Joseph kept on hand for the rest of 
his life his copy of a detailed book {wac} on ascertaining production costs, 
help show why in later years he felt competent to argue 12 that big factories 
are not really efficient but, to a large extent, merely displace costs from 
their owners to the public — for instance to taxpayers, to people at whose 
occasional personal cost a colonial power’s armed forces maintain access 
to its resources and markets abroad, and to certain people in the colonies. 
Indeed the fact that "St. John" (as it were) was engaged in the munitions 
line resonates with the first sentence in the following passage from one of 
Kumarappa' s official biographies, referring to London when he was there: 

"War was looked upon as a necessary part of a well-ordered society.... The one 
bright spot ... was that the British in their business relationships took care as a rule to 
see that the individual's pursuits did not mar the nation’s good. [A] favorite slogan 
[was] Never make a mistake which will cause another man to fall. ,13 And ... his princi- 
pal s wife, who was a lady of high public spirit,... whenever he bought anything shod- 
dy would [tell] him of the consumer's duties ... [and of how] such inferior goods 
may only tend to bring disrepute to the nation's manufactures.... This notion of a con- 
sumer's responsibility impressed him greatly.” {VKQ, 10 } 

For Christmas 1918, one Grace Hughes gave to "Mr. Cornelius with best 
wishes" a book {mgs} which he also kept with him for the rest of his life: 
an anthology of writings by Prentice Mulford (1834-91), a minor "Boston 
Brahmin" (the major ones were Emerson and Thoreau) who blended piety 
with quasi-Hindu sentiments and a quasi-Puritanical sense of ambition. 
The passages that Joseph marked out are given in Appendix 1; here are a 
few samples: 

"Christ never preached that it was a duty to live poorly. ... If we ... pray in this spirit: 

'I want what I want [even if it] is an injustice to others...', then we shall in time 
receive what we desire, if persistent in that desire or prayer. But it will prove an imper- 
fect gift ... with more of the bitter than the sweet — as much a curse as a blessing." 

"Prove the wrong by showing a better way.” 

"The Infinite Force has innumerable new paths and plans for men and women, few 
of which are now known, and you, as one of those men and women, have also your 
peculiar path and plan into which you must be led of your own spirit. ... " 

But of course not everyone who reads such advice tries to follow it. 


12. See p. 34. 


13 . See note 272 and the citation from Candhi to which it refers. 
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Bombay 

At his mother’s request, Joseph returned in 1919 to India. He lived in 
Bombay, worked as an auditor and as a lecturer in accountancy at Davar's 
College of Commerce, and in 1925 co-founded an auditing firm, Cornel- 
ius and Davar. 

While serving for some years on the board of directors of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in Bombay, he also evidently joined the Free- 
masons, acquiring five of their pamphlets written for members only {fmh, 
fmp, fur (acquired in 1922), fus, fuu). With the benefit of hindsight one may 
wonder if he was beginning to find inadequate the world-view of his pre- 
vious mentors. 


American sojourn (i) 

Each of Joseph's three brothers earned a Ph.D. degree abroad. The eldest 
took his in New York City 14 and in 1927 invited Joseph to visit him there. 
After a month of vacationing in the USA, Joseph attended Syracuse Uni- 
versity (in northern New York State) and earned, early in 1928, a B.S. de- 
gree in business. His studies included a course in public finance 15 under a 
professor (Harvey W. Peck) to whom he submitted an eleven-page, hand- 
written thesis entitled "Tax-Exempt Securities and Progressive Surtax." 
The essay sets out the following initial premiss: 

"Tax exemption, whether virtual by evasion or actual by statute, leads to the formation 
of a privileged class which does not share the burden of government, thus violating one 
of the important tenets of democracy which demands that every citizen should contrib- 
ute, according to his ability, towards the expenses of maintaining a stable government. " 

— but then discusses, with citations from Andrew Mellon and ten other 
writers, the argument that: 


"By issuing tax-exempt securities, government is able to obtain funds at a low rate of 
interest and it saves expenses of administration that would be involved in obtaining 
money at market rates and paying back higher interest. " 

It concludes that if there is a "steeply progressive" tax on incomes, then to 
offer the exemptions is unsound because it is likely to draw capital out of 
industry. 16 

The professor found in Joseph "an excellent student ... [and] a man of 
mature judgement, wide experience and broad culture," and recommended 
that he pursue graduate studies at Columbia University in New York City, 
which he did. 

In New York he lived at International House (at 500 Riverside Drive) and 
earned an M.A. degree in public finance. This year of his life is well doc- 
umented. Two economists at Columbia influenced him so much that I will 
discuss them in a separate section. Besides studying with them, he took 
courses on the history of monetary and credit theory (writing a 21 -page 
paper on financial panics and currency control), on "social economics," on 
the "trust problem" (i.e. monopolies, not trusteeship), on current interna- 
tional economic problems (labor organization, the sugar market, 17 rivalries 
in Manchuria between China, Japan and Russia, and war debts and repara- 
tions, about which he wrote a 15-page paper), and on the "principles of 
sociology" — for which his 23 pages of notes include several diagrams in 
the following vein: 


n — 

organic 

conception 


society 

psychological 

conception 

utility of suggestion example & stimulation 
association. & hypothesis imitation & response 


14. An article of 21 July 1928 in a leading Indian newspaper {The Hindu) has the headings, 
"The Ku Klux Klanism in America / An Aspect of Protestant Christianity / By Dr. 
J. Cornelius, M.A. (Harvard), M.A., Ph.D. (Teachers College, Columbia)." 

15. The textbook (which Kumarappa took with him into retirement 25 years later) was 
H. L. Lutz's Public Finance. Lutz was an advocate of lower income taxes and higher 
sales taxes, and during the Second World War was to oppose the use of price controls 
because he "believed in the operation of the law of supply and demand." Then he be- 
came a consultant to the National Association of Manufacturers. One of his last books 
(1947) is entitled "The American Way." 


16. A taste for pungency becomes apparent when a nursery rhyme is cited halfway 
through the essay —"Bobby Shaftoe has a hen, / Cockle Button, Cockle Ben, / She 
lays eggs for gentlemen, / But none for Bobby Shaftoe" — to complement a citation 
from the Bible {MG, xxv, 29}: "Unto him that hath shall be given ... but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away. " 

17. This is shown in his notes; the instructor had initially planned (according to the uni- 
versity's catalogue of courses for that year) to discuss the wheat market instead. Sugar 
is of historical interest because of its role in regard to wars in America and because 
of Kumarappa' s unsuccessful attempt in the 1950s to persuade the Indian government 
to favor the production in India of unrefined sugar (for domestic consumption) rather 
than that of refined sugar (mostly for export; cf. reh , 11M12). 
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Years later he would devise analogous classifications of his own. 18 

In the spring (of 1928) he began to give public talks on India. The picture 

shown here is from a flyer he had made at that time. In May and June he 

spoke at the Fifth-Avenue Presbyterian Church,' and in 

July at International House on "Women in India: Their 

Status in the Social Order." 19 This lecture was one in a 

series of six sponsored by the Hindustan Association of 

America. Joseph saved a two-page abstract of a lecture ^^BH|^H| 

given by one Hemendra K. Rahkit in the same series. The 

lecture was entitled "Present Economic and Social Out- 

look in India"; liere are some excerpts from the abstract: BBMBI^^B 

"I. Importance of a sound economic basis for a balanced development.... 
m. Factors responsible for the transformation of once industrial India to primarily 
agricultural region. 

i. Till the first quarter of the 19th century India was leading in industry.... 

ii. Industrial revolution vs. cottage industry. Destruction of the latter. 
Between 1814 and 1835 India's cotton export to England fell from 
1,266,000 pieces to 306,000, while that of England [to India] rose, dur- 
ing the same period, from 818,000 yards to 51,777,000 yds. The popu- 
lation of the city of Dacca shrank from 150,000 to 30,000 by 1840.... 

iii. India's political and economic subjection to Great Britain hampered the 
introduction of the new factory system of production to India.... 


18. See pp. 39-44. 

19. He began with a charming disclaimer: "I do not know what my qualifications are to 
entitle me to speak on this subject unless it be that I have six sisters, most of them 
senior to me. Now with this information you would know that if I say a good word 
for them it must be true..." — and went on to argue that "the question of the status of 
women resolves itself into considering their position in the family and in the Indian 
home life." 
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IV. Effects of the above policy on India. 

i. Decline of industry and agriculture. 

ii. Social and economic degradation of women. 

iii. Abject poverty. .. 

VII. Cottage industries. Their importance in India of today where a farmer remains 
idle for about 125 days in a year. Brass, potteries, embroideries, spinning-wheel 
and Mahatma Gandhi.... 

XII. Conflict of economic interest between Great Britain and India. 

Competition or cooperation. " 

Before leaving New York he prepared lectures on "Gandhi and the Eco- 
nomic Regeneration of India" and on "India's Reaction to Western Influ- 
ence." His outline for the latter includes the following: 

"India: Caste system and joint family system. No competition. .. No emphasis on 
wealth. 

"West: Basically a competitive regime. Individual wealth and acquisition empha- 
sized." 

I don't know if he ever gave such lectures in the USA. In November, 
however, he gave at the Community Church of New York 20 a talk, in- 
formally entitled "Why Then is India Poor?", which changed his academic 
career. (See below.) And a week later he snipped out from The New York 
Times a news report entitled "Methodists Decry Wealth of Nation": 

"America is restless and unsatisfied, joining with the rest of the world in a state of 
uncertainty and doubt, according to a report adopted today by the ... Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at the conclusion of a three-day conference. 

"'Our wealth has made us rich and left us poor,' the report stated, 'and it has in- 
creased our power and destroyed our peace. It has surrounded us with external benefits 
and left us inwardly bereft. We have spent our money for that which is not bread and 
our labor for that which satisfieth not. ' 

"Prophets rather than statesmen are better fitted to bring about a lasting world peace, 
in the opinion of the committee framing the report. .." 


20. This prestigeous church is at Park Avenue and 34th Street (very near the Rockefellers' 
Manhattan residence at 1 Park Avenue). Joseph's talk was part of a weekly "Com- 
munity Forum" on Sunday evenings. A week before, the topic had been "The Elec- 
tions in Retrospect. What Happened [as Herbert Hoover was elected president] and 
Why"; a week later, "Politics in America. What My [Norman Thomas's] Experience 
as a Presidential Candidate Taught Me" (Thomas was the Socialist Party's candidate); 
then in December, "The American Empire's Next Step." While in New York, Joseph 
purchased Daniel J Fleming's Contacts with Non-Christian Cultures... A Case-Book 
in the Christian Movement Abroad. 
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In New York he also acquired (while still going by the name "Cornelius") 
a copy of Tagore's Sadhana. (Gandhi had read it in 1923 during his first 
jail term in India.) It is, as the "Author's Preface" suggests, an account of 
Hindu ideas: 

In these papers, it may be hoped, Western readers will have an opportunity of coming 
into touch with the ancient spirit of India as revealed in our sacred texts and manifested 
in the life of today.... For Western scholars the great religious scriptures of India seem 
to possess merely a retrospective and archeological interest; but to us they are of living 
importance. " 

The first chapter is entitled "The Relation of the Individual to the Uni- 
verse, " and begins as follows: 

"The civilization of ancient Greece was nurtured within city walls. In fact, all the 
modern civilizations have their cradles of brick and mortar. 

"These walls leave their mark deep in the minds of men. They set up a principle 
of 'divide and rule' in our mental outlook, which begets in us a habit of securing all 
our conquests by fortifying them and separating them from one another. We divide 
nation and nation, knowledge and knowledge, man and nature. 

"...[But] in India it was in the forests that our civilization had its birth, and it took 
a distinct character from this origin and environment. It was surrounded by the vast 
life of nature, was fed and clothed by her, and had the closest and most constant inter- 
course with her varying aspects. 

"...The West seems to take a pride in thinking that it is subduing Nature. ...[But] 

India put all her emphasis on the harmony that exists between the individual and the 
universal." 

Perhaps equally significant was the influence of two books published 
by missionary organizations. (He inscribed them "J. C. Coomarappa, 80 
Esplanade Road, Bombay.") One of these books, acquired ostensibly in 
"May 1926, "2i was The Cost of A New World, by Kenneth MacLennan, a 
top administrator in the Protestant missionary movement. 22 It offers a 


21. I have found no other evidence for his use of the name "Coomarappa" until 1928 (in 
New York). If he did not mistakenly write "1926" for "1928," then maybe he wrote 
first the date of his acquisition and only later his name and address. 

22. A " World^ Missionary Council" at Edinburgh in 1910 established a "Continuation 
Committee" with Maclennan and J. H. Oldham as its executive secretaries. Maclennan 
wrote its annual reports (see gcm , 198-99). Hogg’s history of the International Mis- 
sionary Council (in effect the post-war successor to the Continuation Committee) re- 
fers often to Maclennan (who after 1920 worked for the closely affiliated Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland) and praises him as a "superb ex- 
ecutive {HEF, 199}; and according to Oldham's obituary of him, "Without Kenneth 
Maclennan the ecumenical movement would not have developed in the way that it has 
...[because] the example and achievement of the International Missionary Council 


view of history very different from the one Joseph had been taught at 
Doveton College. 23 Here are the first three of the sentences that he marked 

out: 24 

"England has scant regard either for religion or humanity.... Along the African coast, 
the man stealer, not the missionary, was the representative for generations of British 
interest in the native. .. Exploitation went on merrily." 

The passages he marked out in the other book { hei ) are mostly in the fol- 
lowing vein: 24 

"It is not good for the virility of any people to be too long in political subjection. "[29] 
"The ... Rowlett Act ... was passed [in 1919] with a practically unanimous India against 
it.... To the Indian peoples ... it seemed an insult. "[45] "'It is in the fitness of things,' 
writes Tagore, 'that Mahatma Gandhi, frail in body and devoid of all material resour- 
ces, should call up the immense powers of the meek. '"[66] "Since 1919, Britain has lost 
India's trust and confidence. This distrust was formerly confined to the intellectuals, 
but today it has spread through the whole of the population ... [because of Britain's] 
failure to fulfil the promises made in the stress of the war when she needed help. "[108-9] 
"[She] has begun the exploitation of India's vast mineral resources. "[153] "The failure 
to deal adequately with national education cannot but be laid at the door of authority.... 
At the end of a hundred years of British rule there is hardly any appreciable improve- 
ment in the economic condition of India’s sixty million outcastes."[l54] "India's eco- 
nomic expansion has been severely limited by consideration for British interests.... 
India has been developed principally as a feeder for English markets and a market for 
English manufacturers. "[155-56] "The competition of Lancashire machine-made cotton 
was allowed to kill India's cottage industry. No great imagination is required to picture 
the mass of suffering and poverty which followed.... But for the government of India 
to have any other aim than India's welfare, or to be deflected by the competing inter- 
ests of the ruling race, is to be guilty of treason against the nation committed to its 
trust. ”[158] 

Seligman and Davenport 

Joseph's most important teachers at Columbia were Edwin R. A. Seligman 
(1861-1939) and Herbert J. Davenport (1861-1931). 

Davenport taught mainly at Cornell University, but also in the summer 
sessions at Columbia from 1921 to 1928. The next year he retired — and a 
celebratory document was issued (at Cornell) which said of his teaching: 

"Formal lecturing he disdained; with his students he trod the more congenial path of 
cooperative search for truth... His classroom was the arena for conflict of ideas, and 


were important factors in creating the confidence that made the formation of the 
World Council of Churches possible." {IRM, 351} 23. See p. 4. 

24. Additional passages are given in Appendix 1. 
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the teacher's approval went not to the one who agreed with him but to the one who had 
wrestled well or even successfully against the elder thinker. His power as a teacher was 
increased by his rugged, forcefiil personality, his kindly interest in all his students 
land] his deep enthusiasm for his own theories, his conviction of their abiding import- 
ance and of society's need of them for its salvation. " 


In Davenport's textbooks {dot, doe) a Socratic approach to teaching is dis- 
played in the sets of provocative questions in each chapter. 25 The follow- 
ing is a scattered sampling of some of the less technical questions: 


Do you know anyone who has more wealth than he needs? Than he thinks he needs') 
Is either condition likely ever to become common? What is the practical limit to con- 
sumption Is food wealth? Are intellectual acquirements wealth? On what does the 
raising of a good crop depend? Mention such necessary conditions as you can to the 
prosperity of a great silk factory. Describe the social conditions necessary to fill ... in 
(a) public tastes, (b) transportation, (c) machinery and mechanical skill, (d) motive 
power, (e) social security and morality, (f) laws, (g) international relations. What do 
we mean when we say that coal has been produced? What do you expect to do for a liv- 
ing? Why not somethmg else? If a hundred-dollar bill were given to you, would this 
increase the total wealth of the world? Would it increase your wealth? Suppose each 
man s cash were increased by one hundred dollars, would this increase the wealth of 


Davenport liked to make sharp points; the following one 26 was ahead of its 
time m the development of supply-and-demand economic theory: 

"Note that this way of formulating the price problem [i.e. by positing that the market 
price of any one commodity is determined by the demand for and the supply of it and 
is the equating point between them] concerns itself with only one commodity at a time 

“*» f » «»“«* - for rfi 


25. DOE, though highly technical" {SMC, 633}, is garnished also with provocative citations 

™ ° / M W " terS ’ Startm « with Tennyson's "Flower in the Crannied Wall" and in- 
cludrng: Neither excise nor customs make a substantial revenue, unless they attack 
the consumption of the poor"; "It is easier for a dense than for a sparse population to 
have ... a public opinion which restrains by the general sentiment of sociaT interest the 
excesses of mdmdual interest"; and (from Benjamin Franklin): "Our eyes, although 
very useful require nothing more for themselves than a pair of spectacles, an outky 
which ought not greatly to disarrange our finances; it is the eyes of others that ruin 
us. If all the world were blind excepting myself, I should have need neither of fine 
n: ° f ,P a aCeS ;\ n0r . of extravagant furnishings." Topics discussed include not 
y , va ue, production, etc. but also cooperation and profit-sharing the ap- 
prentice system, .be ei^.-bonr dny, cbild-lebor, swenBbope J unentp^L P 

26. I cue .bis example because it seems to me that the following observation of 1967 Ion, 
m ,s valid still today: "For thousands of a few disiy 


He was well known, among academic economists and some businessmen, 
for the following sentence in his The Economics of Enterprise : 

"All labor, therefore, that commands a price, though it be the poisoning of a neigh- 
bor's cow or the shooting of an upright judge, all durable goods commanding a rent 
or affording a valuable service — lands, machines, burglars' jimmies, houses, pianos, 
freight cars, passenger cars, pleasure boats — all patents, privileges, claims, franchises, 
monopolies, tax-farming contracts, that bring an income, all advertising, lying, earn- 
ing, finding, begging, picking, or stealing that achieve a reward in price or a return 
that is worth a price — are productive by the supreme and ultimate test of private 
gain." {dea, m, 382} 

But he was not simple-minded, just idiosyncratically proto-radical. 27 He 
had a broader background than most economists. He had studied at Har- 
vard Law School and practiced law, lost a fortune in real-estate specu- 
lation in South Dakota, been the principal of a secondary school there, and 
studied economics in Leipzig (briefly) and Paris as 
well as in the USA. He co-authored a book entitled 
"The Principles of Grammar, An Introduction to the 
Study of the Laws of Language by the Inductive Meth- 
od. " He was a close friend of his former teacher Thor- 
stein Veblen 28 (who coined the term "conspicuous 
consumption") and drafted — but never published — 
essays on "economics of feminism" and "economics of 
fashion," in which the ideas are said to resemble those 
of Veblen 's classic Theory of the Leisure Class. He was iconoclastic — he 
disbelieved in the "invisible hand" (an idea pivotal to orthodox economic 
thought), he found Alfred Marshall (in those days the most eminent econ- 
omist in the English-speaking world) muddle-headed { dem }, 29 and a prom- 
inent American colleague accused him of "indiscriminate denunciation ... 
well nigh to the length of radical communism" — and yet he served in 
1920 as president of the American Economic Association. When he died 
its journal commented, in a long obituary notice: 



bered curves depicting the interaction of supply and demand to establish prices have 
for long been the only permanent return on an investment in economic education. " 

27. Paul Samuelson, the first American recipient of the Nobel Memorial Prize in Eco- 
nomic Science, concluded his acceptance speech {SCP, m, 16} as follows: "H. J. Daven- 
port once said, 'There is no reason why theoretical economics should be a monopoly 
of the reactionaries*' All my life I have tried to take this warning to heart, and I dare 
call it to your favorable attention. " 

28. Veblen is discussed briefly on pp. 77-79. 

29. See scp, m, 22-26 for Samuelson's similar opinion. 
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One must, in justice, say that his reformist tendencies were passive, repressed by his 
dominant intellectualism, and weakened by an underlying cynicism concerning the race 
of met^ public men and rich men in particular. " {AER xxi/i, 699} 

Joseph took Davenport's course entitled "Economic Theory." The focus 
was to be on "the pecuniary organization and control of modem economic 
society." The Economics of Enterprise was required reading. The follow- 
ing account (from one of Kumarappa's official biographies) of the seminar 
and its consequences is due nearly word-for-word to Kumarappa himself: 

The purpose of production, [Davenport] held, was the increase of [private] purchasing 
power! ...We were not to apply to it any moral values or social considerations.... A 
great deal of the discussion at the seminar was carried on between K umar appa and the 
professor.... Kumarappa's arguments made [Davenport] red in the face ... [but Daven- 
port graded] him at the end of the term... A+.... From this time onwards, Kumarappa 
was pretty clear in his mind that man is not merely a wealth-producing agent but essen- 
tially a member of society with political, social, moral, and spiritual responsibilities. 
[So he] lost [his own] interest in making money. .. [When someone later complimented 
Gandhi] on the wonderful training he had given Kumarappa, Gandhiji 30 replied, 'I 
have not trained Kumarappa, he came to me ready-made. ' If the truth were known, he 
could have well remarked, 'He came to me "Davenport-made"!"' { VKQ, 11-12} 

Vestiges of Davenport's use of language are apparent in Kumarappa's 
names for three of the five aspects of socio-economic life which he later 
distinguished. 31 Davenport distinguished between (a) "primary distribu- 
tion" due to the production of goods and services, and (b) redistribution 
due to "predation or parasitism" e.g. rigging the stock market. Kumarappa 
labeled the first three of his five categories predatory, parasitic and (posi- 
tively) enterprising. 

Joseph's main teacher, however, was Seligman. He was more eminent 
than Davenport. He had co-founded in 1885 the American Economic As- 
sociation and was internationally regarded as a leading expert on public 
finance. His influence was largely responsible for the policies in the USA 
of taxing corporations' net profits and of having the rich pay a larger per- 
cent of their inheritance and personal income than the poor. 32 (His own 


30. The suffix "-ji" is an everyday honorific. 31. See pp. 39-42. 

32. sha, 945-46: Leading academic authorities ... began to espouse ... a policy that went 
beyond taxing for revenue and aimed at taxing in order to change ('correct') income 
distribution. Adolf Wagner [Seligman 's professor in Berlin] for Germany and A. C. 
Pigou for England may serve as examples.... The principle of 'ability to pay' and a 
social theory of taxation'... began to make converts.... Seligman's Progressive Taxa- 
tion in Theory and Practice (2nd ed„ 1908) must stand for a large body of literature 


family was very rich; his father and elder brother headed a major bank.) 
He was active in politics. He had been instrumental in bringing to an end 
in 1901 the notoriously corrupt "Tammany Hall" muni- 
cipal administration in New York City; he was co- 
author of the Progressive Party's political platform in 
1912 in New York State; from 1911 to 1914 he served 
as chairman of the National League on Urban Condi- 
tions among Negroes (the Urban League); and his de- 
fence in 1921 of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers' 

Union was an important episode in the history of collective bargaining in 
the USA. Back in 1898 he had been the first eminent American to advo- 
cate a living wage for workers. He had served from 1908 to 1921 as pres- 
ident of the Society for Ethical Culture, 33 which in those days was the 
strongest American NGO in the social-work movement; he had supported 
(as president of the Association for the Protection of the Adirondacks) 
the forest-conservation movement; he had been president of the American 
Association of University Professors and had chaired its committee which 
established the principle of tenure with academic freedom; and so on. 

Fifteen years before Joseph came to Columbia, another Indian student, 
Bhimrao Ambedkar, 34 had arrived there: 

"One professor that [Ambedkar] was enamoured of was ... Seligman, [whom he] ran 
after ... from class to class with his [Seligman's] special permission to attend.... Ambed- 
kar obtained his M. A. degree in 1915 (see aws vi, 1-48) ... [and in 1916 his D.Phil. for] 
'National Dividend of India — A Historic and Analytical Study.' ...An extension of 
this thesis [was later published as] ... The Evolution of Provincial Finance in British 
India {API}, ... with an introduction [i.e. a foreword] by ...Seligman." {KAL, 26-27} 

Joseph expected to write his thesis on Bombay municipal finance, but 
Seligman, impressed by an account in The New York Times of a talk en- 
titled "Why Then is India Poor?" which Joseph gave on 18 November at 
Community Church, persuaded him to write instead on public finance in 
India as a cause of her poverty. 35 Joseph attended meanwhile Seligman's 


in all countries." According to smc, 620, Seligman's "distinguished career... raised 
[public finance] to the front rank of economic specialities. " 

33. Gandhi in 1907 translated most of a book {SER} of 1889 by the leader of the Chicago 
Society for Ethical Culture; the resulting text is considered so essentially Gandhian 
that it is placed first among the "basic works" comprising Volume IV in the six- 
volume edition of selected works of Gandhi issued by his publisher, Navajivan Press. 

34. See note 239. (35. See p. 16.) 
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two main lecture-series, taking 94 pages of notes and studying mimeo- 
graphed volumes 36 (prepared by an enterprising stenographer) of their 
texts the previous term. The lectures were on the following subjects: 

1. "Public Finance,’' treating different kinds of public revenues (i.e. from public domain 
and public property, public works or industrial undertakings, fees and special assess- 
ments), general theories and principles of taxation, incidence of taxation, "newer social 
theories" of taxation, the application of general principles in actual systems of taxation, 
practical American problems of federal, state and local taxation, classes of public ex- 
penditure and the fiscal principles governing them, public debt, methods of borrowing, 
redemption etc., fiscal organization of the state, and national, state and local budgets. 

2. History of Economics" (including relations between economic theories and contempo- 
raneous socio-economic organization 37 ): 

— Antiquity and the "oriental nations." In the stenographic notes for the 1927-28 lec- 
tures, there is a page on India (including a paragraph on Kautilya), a page on China 
(mostly on Confucius, "who first advanced the theory of laissez faire" and yet who 
said that "the real wealth of the state does not consist in pecuniary profits, but in 
justice"), three pages on ancient Jewish thought, 13V4 on Greek and 4‘A on Roman). 

—Medieval European thought (16 pp.); Mercantilists (16 'h pp.); Physiocrats (7 pp.); 
English precursors of Adam Smith (8 pp.). 

— Adam Smith (11 pp.); British writers between Smith and Malthus (8‘/S pp.); Malthus 
(12 pp.); Ricardo (15 pp.) and the "Ricardian School" (13'^ pp.). 

— British "opposition to the orthodox school" (7 pp., including: "What Carlyle tried to 
do Was carried on by a still less logical individual who represented the sentimentalist, 
or emotional side. This was Ruskin. "). 


35. Seligman himself had published in 1900 an article on the French colonial fiscal system 
and had concluded that except in Cochin-China, "the sums raised in the [French] colo- 
nies ... are in fact spent for purposes which redound to the interests of the colonies 
themselves" {ssp, 283}. 

In a letter of recommendation dated 29 January 1929, Seligman said that Joseph as 
a student had "done excellent work in the general field of economics" and that his 
thesis was "an unusually able essay. " 

36. He made proof-reading corrections and comments in the margins. 

37. The following point is made at the outset {slh, l}: "In the pure sciences one can deal 
with phenomena the repetition of which can be accurately expected, and through re- 
peated experiments one can confidently express opinions. But social science ... [deals] 
with mutable things.... A man, a society changes. Exact repetition of phenomena is 
therefore not to be expected. As human beings live the system lives and the system 
changes. An individual investigator is necessarily influenced in such a science by his 
environment ... and above all by the institutions of his own age and his own country." 
This reverberates with Alfred Marshall's precept (see p. 74) that every change in social 
conditions is likely to require a new development of economic doctrines. 


— "Continental European" developments to 1870 (8 pp. on France, 4 x h on Germany); 
"Development in America" (5 Vi pp.). 

— "Recent developments" (11 Vi pp.). Having discussed Malthus, Ricardo et al. so 
thoroughly, Seligman was now short of time. This part consists of IVi pp. on the 
German "founders of the historical school" (the Kathedersozialisten ); 2 Vi on "scien- 
tific Socialism" (including Marx) and l x h on Jevons, Caimes, Menger, Walras, Edge- 
worth, Marshall et al. 

Seligman had studied at German and French universities (in Heidelberg 
with Karl Knies, 38 in Berlin with Adolf Wagner; 39 in Paris at the Sor- 
bonne and the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques) as well as at Colum- 
bia, and had assembled his own vast library (said to have contained some 
20,000 volumes) on the history of economic thought. His expertise in this 
regard was genuine and his lectures were so magisterially well informed 
that Kumarappa would never thereafter be intimidated by neo-orthodox 
or Marxist ideological propaganda. The stenographic lecture-notes show, 
however, that Seligman was rather dismissive of Pigou: 40 

"[He] is a remarkable man of ability in mathematics, not much interested in practical 
affairs, yet ... much impressed by the modem social problems and the needs for change. 
His contributions are familiar to you all.... [He has] not gone to the bottom of some 
methods of great problems when [dealing] with particular problems. Perhaps [the] chief 
indictment we can make is that he is too sudden. He presents all the niceties on each 
side of the question and leaves you perhaps in doubt as to what his conclusions are.... 
[So] he has exerted less influence in other countries than his talent would let him. " 

— and this may be why Kumarappa never took Pigou seriously enough to 
cite him or even to recommend to Nehru the use of Pigouvian taxes as an 
instrument for encouraging ecologically sound industrial practices. 

Seligman believed, like the German professors with whom he had studied, 
that people in their economic activities have a "multiplicity of motives 
which cannot be jumbled together in the phrase 'desire for wealth'"; 41 yet 
some of his experiences in social work convinced him that "with human 
nature as it still is found in the ordinary man, cooperation is even less than 


38. An "elder statesman" among the Kathedersozialisten (see p. 61) and "a great teacher" 
{SHA y 850}. For example, his history of economic thought includes citations showing 
that Adam Smith, notwithstanding his own concept of the "invisible hand" (see note 
142), knew of some ways in which landowners and merchants serving their private 
interests often diminish aggregate wealth { kpo , ill, 3}. 

39. "A leader in the fight for Sozialpolitik " {sha, 851}. 40. On Pigou see pp. 80-81. 

41. This refers of course to the first premiss in the list on pp. 58-59. 
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profit-sharing a social panacea or an immediately practicable means of 
escape from modem industrial evils" {spe, 446}. According to the leading 
modem historian of economic thought in the USA, "In policy as in analy- 
sis [he] moved just ahead of the prevailing doctrines, along positions that 
accorded with those of the enlightened business community" {dea, 267 }. It 
would be unfair to call him superficial, however. An essay of his (which 
Kumarappa read 42 ) on the economic causes of the World War I includes 
remarks in the following vein: 

"Free trade and universal peace were obviously the means best calculated to perpetuate 
[Britain's] industrial monopoly, [so] we find [her, in the late 19th-century,]... desirous 
of living in amity with all those countries which had formerly been her rivals, but 
which were now hopelessly [outdistanced in the industrial race and which were hence- 
forth to be regarded as the most desirable markets for the output of British factories. " 
{SEE, 167} 

"If the growth of national wealth depends upon the tempo of the accumulation of na- 
tional profits, and if the rate of profit is, as we have seen, far greater in the application 
of capital to industrially undeveloped countries, [then] the [current] struggle for control 
of the international industrial market is even more important than was the previous 
competition for the commercial market." {SEE, 169} 

"If the modem age is essentially a capitalist age, why should we not, in the face of the 
international aspects of capitalism, have a growth of internationalism rather than of 
nationalism?" {SEE, 164} 

When Seligman died, Columbia University's Faculty of Political Science 
said in a commemorative document that "no member of the university... 
contributed more as ... counsellor to its work." He was probably instru- 
mental in bringing to the economics faculty in 1920 a man, Rex Tugwell, 
who after being promoted gradually to a full professorship in 1931, was 


42. See p. 29. (However, I have taken these citations from EKF, 256-57.) 

43. See pp. 77-79. In the university's 1929 commemoration address Seligman discussed 
four kinds of freedom. It may be of interest to compare his list with Roosevelt's more 
famous one of 1941: 

Seligman: Roosevelt: 

freedom from fear freedom from fear 

ignorance " of speech and expression 

intolerance " to worship God in one's own way 

" outworn traditions " from want 

Amartya Sen has elaborated {SDF) a better list: "internal" freedoms (freedom, under- 
pinned by education, to be creative and to reason lucidly and articulately); "participa- 
tory" freedoms (democracy, political liberty, a society based on public discussion); 
"transactional" freedoms (to engage in economic exchanges); "procedural" freedoms 


instrumental in forming the economic policies of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
"New Deal"; 43 Seligman may thus be regarded as having been to some 
extent an historical link between the Kathedersozialisteti and the North 
American version of the welfare state. 44 

Kumarappa's first book 

Kumarappa' s thesis was entitled "The Contribution of Public Finance to 
the Present Economic State of India. " The text was published in a series of 
articles in 1929 and '30 in Gandhi's journal, Young India, and then again 
in 1930 (with a preface by Gandhi) as a book in five versions, i.e. in Eng- 
lish and four other languages. The English title was now "Public Finance 
and Our Poverty." 45 

An introductory chapter on "general prerequisites for the building up of a 
wealthy nation" sets out various precepts (not observed by the British in 
India) for how public finance can promote its welfare. The second sen- 
tence of the following passage shows that Kumarappa, though already 
anti-imperialist, did not yet take a dim view of factories: 

Government should husband the natural resources of the land, as short-sighted private 
ownership might waste and exhaust them in a brief period.... During transitional peri- 
ods when nations pass from one stage to another — agricultural to industrial, handicraft 
to factory system — an efficient Government should guide the economic activities of 
the people into proper channels ....by wise expenditure on experimentation, and dis- 
semination of information so obtained, [and by] ...tariffs ...bounties ...[and] subsidies 
[promoting] ... a well-balanced proportion of various kinds of activities for the common 
people. The well-being of a nation does not depend on the monetary affluence of a few, 
nor on unlimited opportunities afforded to all by any one field of occupation.... When 
we judge the profitableness of a government policy, our criterion should be the provi- 
sion of opportuniies to all those who are willing to contribute their share of work and 
thought to the common good of the nation, that they may be able to do so freely with 


(financial regularity and the absence of corruption, of arbitrary discrimination and of 
inequality of treatment); "protective” freedom (a safety net for the weak). 

44. spo is about its 19th- and early 20th-century political origins within the USA. The ac- 
count in MWS of the gradual development of the British welfare state (and of its French 
counterpart) pays due attention to influence of the Kathedersozialisteti. 

45. He sent a copy to Seligman, who responded, "My dear Kumarappa: - 1 was glad to 
receive your letter and also the copy of your book which interested me very much. 
I am pleased to see that you are keeping up your interest in economic matters and I 
hope that you will write to me from time to time. " I wonder whether Seligman real- 
ized that except for its title the text of the book was identical to that of the thesis. 
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neither let nor hindrance.... The incidence of taxation 46 should be carefully considered, 
and the burden should be according to faculty.... The administration itself should be... 
[such] as the nation can afford to maintain. .. The salaries of its public servants should 
be tied up to a [moderate] multiple of the average income of a citizen for comparison. " 

This discussion is framed by some general precepts cited from Ruskin 
("There is no wealth but life" 47 ) and Hobson 48 (on "substituting for the 
monetary standard of wealth a standard of human well-being") and from 
Indian authorities: 

"To use Kautilya's figure of speech, 49 taxes should be obtained as the fruit is plucked 
when ripe without injury to the plant.... To again borrow an ancient Hindu figure of 
speech, the State should not be like a charcoal dealer who cuts down the trees, bums 
them, and obtains a profit at the cost of the destruction of the source of revenue, but it 
should be like the florist who merely gathers the flowers which would otherwise fade, 
leaving the plant to bloom again. " 

Then follow two chapters, contrasting with each other, on "conditions pre- 
vailing in India" around 1800 (before British hegemony) and around 1900 
(a few decades after Victoria became Empress of India). The first of these 
includes a paragraph 50 on occasional local famines due to the irregularity 
of the monsoon, but depicts an otherwise remarkably prosperous society, 
mentioning "the beautiful buildings and canals as well as the public trunk 
roads, constructed during this period and existing to this day," and a long- 
standing "drain of gold" to India because of her admirable manufactured 
goods sold in the West (and shipped there often in vessels made in India), 
and with supporting testimony from a half-dozen Western sources of that 
era. 51 Kumarappa says that notwithstanding "a certain amount of looting 
by predatory armies, ...farming was looked upon as sacred, and warring 
princes scrupulously avoided any destruction or damage to agricultural 
property," that the proceeds of taxation were "spent in the land," that 
"each village had its own school supported by land grants," and that: 

"Although the tax rates appeared high, the human element and the personal touch in 
the government often led to bargaining and relief. The tax itself was based on produce 


46. See p. 16 and sst. 47 . See p. 97. 48. See p. 60. 

49. Kautilya was the chief minister of the emperor Chandragupta (late 4th century BCE) 
and has been thought to have written the oldest parts of the classical Indian treatise on 
statecraft, the Artha Shastra. It discusses in some detail taxes on agriculture etc. 

50. See p. 120 for a citation of this paragraph. 

51. atc ii supplies further such eye-witness evidence. (And, Whitman's poem "Passage to 
India" (1871) still described her as the "most populous, wealthiest of earth's lands.") 


and so was proportionate [and] an option to pay the tax either in kind or in money was 
extended to the farmers. " 52 

The corresponding chapter on India a century later begins with five first- 
hand accounts by Western visitors of the abject poverty of her "brave, 
honest, hard-working, economical people" 53 and an account of some of 
the details: regressive taxation, a "well-developed network of railways, 
but comparatively little spent on canals and irrigation," more and bigger 
famines, the disappearance of the former system of national education, the 
reversal of foreign trade from export to import of manufactured articles 
and export of raw materials, and the disappearance of Indian shipping and 
ship-building, and of her cottage industries: 

"The old-time skilled craftsmen and artisans have lost their trade, and no industry has 
replaced them, but these men have been driven to the land to eke out a precarious liv- 
ing.... Part of the year they work, but when the dry season sets in, they are let idle." 54 

Kumarappa then argues that since the conditions which affect a nation's 
welfare may be divided into (1) those inherent in man and (2) those due 
to environment (a) natural and (b) artificial, and since India's natural 
environment is rich in resources and since, as the current British prime 
minister himself had remarked, her people were "the most industrious in 


52. According to a leading Western historian of modem India, "Earlier regimes [i.e. be- 
fore the British one] had always regarded land revenue as a tax that varied in accord- 
ance with good or bad harvests. By turning this tax into a contractual rent to be paid 
to the government regardless of such vagaries and enforcing this demand with the 
rigor of British law, the [British East India] Company had created the necessary con- 
ditions for its symbiosis with the agrarian state. Much of the silver pumped into India 
earlier was now ... transferred abroad. This caused a severe deflation in India, where 
money was now scarce and prices remained depressed throughout the first half of the 
19th century. .. Whenever the revenue assessment was enhanced, this meant a further 
reduction in the buying power of the peasantry. ... 

"Under such conditions of exploitation, deflation, depressed prices and reduced 
buying power, the parasitical Company could live on its paralysed host for some time, 
but there were no prospects for economic growth. .. By 1840 most provinces had been 
subjected to British rule.... The fact that the British moved in as heir to regimes that 
had put up a fierce and costly resistance to them meant that they also inherited a 
revenue demand that was [already] pitched very high." {REH, 21} 

(For a mid- 19th-century analysis along roughly similar lines, see MEC XII, 215. RLT 
and CHP , 175-179 are also good on this topic. For contrary arguments see rei and MSF .) 

53. This phrase is from a citation (in dpi) from Dr. Josiah Oldfield, a leading British 
vegetarian and a friend of Gandhi's in his student days in London in the 1880s. 

54. See pp. 105-06 for Gandhi's corresponding argument a year later. 
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the world, [and] much of their land ... fertile," therefore the cause of her 
poverty was the (British) government. 

This charge is then detailed in chapters on public expenditures (with sub- 
headings for civil administration —"about five times as expensive as in the 
US" — and capital expenditure), public revenue (with subheadings for cus- 
toms, income tax, the salt tax, land revenue, excise, forests, railways, irri- 
gation, and interest), and (in the second edition of the book) public debts. 
These chapters and a set of appendices include statistical tables comparing 
India with other nations (e.g. that 94% of the Indian government's budget 
was being spent on debts and military and administrative expenses, as 
against 49% of the federal budget in the USA). 55 A summarizing chapter 
observes: 

"Perhaps owing to ... the cost of wars when the Moghul Empire [in India] came tot- 
tering down, and to the tyranny of the last of the Great Moghuls, taxation was heavy in 
India [in the 18th century].... With the added rigor of organization and strict adminis- 
tration, these same taxes [when levied by the British]... brought in considerably more 
revenues than they did under the Moghuls. It was not a 'trusteeship' then, but a mere, 
honest business proposition of exploitation. .. This provided the British with the mil- 
lions that were necessary to capitalize on the advantages of inventions of steam power 
etc., and in a large measure gave the lead to the 'Industrial Revolution’ of Europe.... 
[But meanwhile in India] the stagnation in economic activity at the time of the fall of 
the Moghul Empire was followed by a rapid retrogression.... 

"In the main, the exploitation policy of the East India Company was continued when 
[in 1858] the British Crown assumed responsibility for India, although it was no longer 
a barefaced commercial concern but was heralded by high-sounding trumpets of Divine 
Ordinance.... 

"The per-capita income 56 was computed under government direction as follows:... 
1881, Rs. 27 per annum; ...1921, Rs. 74. .. It looks like progress, but ... when we re- 
duce these according to the price index for the respective years of 100 ... and 378, we 
get the incomes ... as Rs. 27... and 19.6. 

"...There is a further loss due to a lack of full return for value. One of the greatest 
benefits that a nation reaps from its expenditures is the immeasurable advantage it de- 
rives from the accumulation of experience and wisdom by its administrators who, after 
their period of active life, retire into the councils of the nation to aid and guide the 
next generation. The British civilian gains experience and the Indian taxpayer pays for 
it, but when mature, the civilian retires to Great Britain and India loses the advantage 
of the wisdom it has paid for, and that loss again is Britain's gain. Who can say how 
much Britain owes her present leadership in the political world to the wider range of 
viewpoint provided by her sons who were trained in India?" 57 


55. This was the most salient statistic for Gandhi {GWXLII, 222} . 

56. Kumarappa later had occasion to report his own findings as to per-capita income in 

Indian villages; see pp. 22, 24 and 38. (57. See next page.) 


Chapter 2 

WORKING WITH GANDHI 

In 1929 Kumarappa met Gandhi, 58 began to change his way of life 59 and 
undertook at Gandhi's request an Economic survey of a rural area in Gan- 
dhi's native province of Gujarat. 60 The result of the survey was a book 
(jest) with statistics compiled from thousands of detailed interviews in some 
fifty villages. The chapters are entitled: "Crops and Cultivation" (with 14 
subtopics: "Crops Raised", "Unit of Cultivation" etc.); "Manure" (with 
13 subtopics); "Irrigation" (including "Tanks", "Wells", "Canals" etc.); 
"Marketing” (including "Transport", "Brokerage" etc.); "Industries"; 61 


57. The point of this last paragraph seems derived at least indirectly from Dadabhai Nao- 
roji (see pp. 63-64), who often touched on this theme, as in the following passage: 
"Europeans occupy almost all the higher places in every department of Government.... 
While in India they acquire India's money, experience and wisdom; and when they 
go, they carry both away with them, leaving India so much poorer in material and 
moral wealth. Thus India is left without ... those elders in wisdom and experience who 
in every country are the natural guides of the rising generations in their national and 
social conduct" {NPI, 5-6}. Kumarappa did not cite Naoroji, however, but only (at vari- 
ous places) R. C. Dutt's books that are referred to here on pp. 64-65. 

58. This was on May 9th {VRE, xvi}. While awaiting the appointment, Kumarappa watched 
a half-naked old man who was seated on a clay floor outdoors and spinning cotton. 
After a few minutes the old m a n asked him if he was Kumarappa; he said yes and, 
realizing that this was Gandhi, courteously joined (in his silk trousers) in sitting on 
the clay floor. {VKQ, 14-15} 

59. In later years he would laugh at himself for having asked his Bombay tailor to meas- 
ure him for a loin-cloth {vkq, 21}. 

Gandhi had him paid a relatively high salary at first; Gandhi's grandson asked why; 
the reply was: "I need him. " The young man asked, "Would we [your grandchildren] 
have been more useful if we had studied?”; so, Gandhi allowed his grandchildren to 
receive higher formal education { plp , 105} even though he had forbidden his own eld- 
est son to do so. That son, consumed by bitterness, had become a derelict (see pu). 

Kumarappa later did his Gandhian work for a modest maintenance with no salary. 
He did not marry. 

80. When Gandhi returned to India in 1915 (after working mainly in South Africa for 
more than twenty years), his home base until 1930 was in Gujarat, and he founded a 
university there (see GujaratVidyapith.org) in 1920. Kumarappa was not fluent in Gu- 
jarati, so the interviews for the survey were conducted by a team which included nine 
students from the university, two of whom then helped for a year to tabulate the statis- 
tics. Gandhi began to read Kumarappa's book on 19 January 1932 and completed it 
the next day {GCW XLIX, 507-08}. For an account of a re-survey 35 years later, see ssr. 

61. This covers spinning, weaving, dyeing, rice and flour mills, oil mills, sugar crushing, 
gum collecting, dairies, carpentry, blacksmithy, pottery, etc.; also "the system of pay- 
ment in kind to the artisans" and the "tools and methods of work of these artisans. " 
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"Finances"; "Land Revenue"; "Indebtedness"; "Hygiene and Health"; 
"Cattle"; "Miscellaneous"; and "Conclusion." According to this last: 

"A general computation of the national income ... in 1881 gave the figure of Rs. 27 
per annum [per capita].... 62 Even without allowing for rise in prices, the income of the 
people of this taluka [district] is only half [that amount].... The discrepancy between 
the [current] Government calculation and ours will be accounted for largely by the fact 
that our average is arrived at purely from the income of village people, while the Gov- 
ernment calculation brings into account the income of millionaires as well.... 

"The bulk of the families are unoccupied during a large part of the year.... What we 
need are subsidiary industries that the worker in the field can engage in at odd mo- 
ments, without such occupation interfering with his main source of income. " 

An eight-page recapitulation at the end of this chapter gives 45 "extracts 
of suggestions and recommendations from the preceding chapters." Some 
of them are: 

"Waste lands should be given for cultivation free of taxation till such areas become 
profitable. " 

"Where lands belonging to the Irrigation Department are not capable of being used as 
reservoirs for water, such lands should be returned to the cultivators. " 

"One of the main efforts should be to improve seeds by a process of selection and 
experimentation. " 

"If the level of subsoil water could be raised by conserving the water..., brackishness 
would be diluted. " 

"Brick- and tile-making [should] be encouraged rather than [the importing] of zinc 
sheets. " 

"To lower the rate of interest 63 it is necessary to have an organization which will draw 
surplus capital from the cities and make it available to the farmers. " 

"It may be possible to avoid borrowing for payment of land revenue by taking payment 
of tax in kind, although this will throw an additional burden on the administration.... 
[And, we should] salvage the old system of payment [in kind] to artisans." 64 

"If some duty, such as teaching in primary schools, were added to the ordinary duties 
of [the Brahmins’] calling, something may then be said in justification of the burden 
they throw on the village. " 


62. Kumarappa had used this statistic in his university thesis; see p. 22. 

63. According to an American observer in 1949, "The baniya caste — the moneylenders 
— form a powerful social institution.... Baniyas lend money at ... rates up to 20% a 
month. " {BWL, caption to the tenth photograph after p. 150} 

64. Later he wrote an essay {KBA} developing these ideas. See pp. 35-36 for citations. 


A chapter on indebtedness includes the following remark mitigating the 
Gandhian tendency to concentrate on bare necessities: 65 

"Any occupation worthy of consideration will have to provide not only the mere neces- 
sities of existence, such as food, clothing and shelter, but also a certain amount for the 
education of children, recreation and social functions." 

The survey had found that obligatory "social expenses" were mainly for 
weddings and funerals. By not urging that less be spent on weddings, 
Kumarappa was implicitly disagreeing with Gandhi's view of the matter. 

The chapter on land revenue includes the following data: 

"In [the village of] Matar, we examined 257 cases of sale transfers of land. The average 

price per acre is — .. . The average [annual tax] assessment per acre is This 

means that the peasant is called upon to pay 3.9% of the capital value of his property 
by way of annual tax. In Traj, where we examined 239 sale transfers of land, the aver- 
age price per acre is , the average assessment being per acre, [i.e.] 4.2% 

of the capital value.... As instances of extreme cases, we refer to Pinglaj and Pansoli, 
where the [annual] land revenue [exacted by the colonial government] works out to 
33.2% and 27 % respectively of the capital value of [the] land. 

"...The [agricultural] yield per acre is in many instances hardly sufficient to meet the 
revenue. In Limbasi, 71.4% of the net yield has to be paid over as land revenue. And 
in Chikhalia it amounts to 80.3%. ... In Valotri, while the average net yield per acre is 

, the average assessment is , which represents an assessment of 176.5% on the 

net yield. Similarly in Traj, 215.4% and in Khadialpura 203.1% and in Undhela 
194.3 % have to be paid over. That is, in simple language, the farmer has to pay to the 
government twice what he gets from his fields. " 

From May 1930 Kumarappa was engaged in editing Gandhi's weekly, 
Young India { acw xlv, 283; xlvu, 373 }, while Gandhi was in jail. Kumarappa 
had written for the journal before and, in a letter of April (1930) which 
was reprinted there, had asked his fellow Christians — including the 
Bishop of Calcutta, who declined his request — to condemn the current 
use of torture against people who were symbolically "producing" salt 
without paying the tax. (By the end of the year, as many as 100,000 were 
jailed for doing so.) The journal's printing press was confiscated in June. 


65. See p. 97 for Gandhi on weddings. During a famine in Orissa, he was asked if artists 
could "see truth in and through beauty," and replied: "Some may, but ... to the mil- 
lions we cannot give that training to acquire a perception of beauty in such a way as 
to see truth in it. Show them truth first, and they will see beauty afterwards. Orissa 
haunts me in my waking hours and in my dreams. Whatever can be useful to those 
starving millions is beautiful to my mind. Let us give today first the vital things of 
life, and all the graces and ornaments of life will follow. " {ccw xxv, 255-56} ‘ 
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After that, the mimeographed issues would each conclude with a ''Weekly 
War News" report of arrests, convictions, beatings, deaths etc. 

A Gandhian ethical outlook is apparent in Kumarappa's inaugural address 
in July (1930) at an exhibition of Indian products. After distinguishing 
between (a) nationalism leading to international hatred and (b) nationalism 
foregoing gains at the expense of other nations, he said: 

"Trade should result in gains to both parties. .. Any set of transactions which are not 
to such mutual advantage is not [ethical] trade but ... sharp practice 66 [which] we may 
liken ... to the actions of 'confidence trick' practitioners ... [who] pick out their victims 
and talk in terms, of high ideals ... to enlist their confidence, and then cheat them." 

He said that Britain had dealt with India in such a way by manipulating 
tariffs and that since India could not change them, "we have to control 
ourselves and be directed not by the price economy but by a mutual under- 
standing" between (a) customers supporting home industries even at per- 
sonal inconvenience and (b) manufacturers striving "to capture the 
[domestic] market by fair dealings and full measure": 

"America's [economic] greatness lies in her internal trade..., unlike Britain which 
depends almost wholly on foreign trade. We have in our country all kinds ... of people 
and ... raw materials with which to manufacture all our requirements. " 

In a speech a few days later to the National Christian Party, he used a 
metaphor which was to become pivotal to all the arguments in his next 
book: 67 

"We find two distinct types of nationalism manifesting themselves today. One we shall 
call 'Sheep-Flock or Herd-type Nationalism' and the other, 'Wolf-Pack Nationalism' " 
{KN, 1-2} 

In November he told a gathering of students: 

"One of the reasons why Western civilization has made little headway in our country... 
is that their culture is primarily urban while ours has been basically rural. 68 ...The 
great hold that Gandhiji has over the masses today is because he is a rural genius. " 


Jail and Bihar 

In March 1931 Kumarappa was jailed but soon released after Gandhi and 
the viceroy made (on March 4th) a "friendship pact" preparatory to Gan- 


un- 


66. This distinction complements the implicit one (see p. 41) between "healthy" and 
healthy" competition. 

67. See p. 36. 

68. The idea may have come to him initially from Tagore. (See p. io.) 


dhi's visiting England in the autumn negotiations. Kumarappa was now 
appointed convener of an Indian National Congress committee on financial 
obligations between Britain and India. Its report distinguished between 
India's national debts "incurred justly and for the benefit of [her] people" 
and debts imposed unjustly by Britain. It reckoned the fiscal costs of the 
1857 rebellion, the fiscal costs paid by India for "external wars" (i.e. else- 
where in the Empire), the costs of the capital redemption in 1874 of the 
British East India Company, and the costs of building railways in India, as 
well as interest payments on claims, miscellaneous charges (e.g. to main- 
tain the Persian and Chinese consulates) and famine-relief charges. 69 

Shortly before Gandhi left for London, Kumarappa described him (in an 
article [kgb) for a Bombay newspaper) as "a seer amongst economists" in 
India because he was not so "intoxicated with Western doctrines" as to as- 
sume that people there would act "in the same way as do Westerners": 70 

"His attempt is not to ... increase consumption and [thereby] stimulate production, but 
to organize villages so as to enable them to be independent of the exploiter who casts 
greedy eyes on the little that a farmer is able to produce. " 

Whilst again engaged, during Gandhi's trip abroad, in editing Young 
India , 71 he drew up a "synopsis for a course in economics" for Gandhian 
anti-imperial activists. He put under two headings — "general principles" 


69. In May, Gandhi wrote to him in Bombay {GCW xlvi, 70}: "I hope your work is 
making steady progress. I would like your report to be a textbook on the subject." It 
is summarized in an appendix to the second English-language edition of KPF . 

70. Kumarappa had studied sociology (see pp. 7-8); and Seligman had taught him (see 
note 37) that people in different cultures behave differently. 

71. See GCW XLVn, 373-74. Some fellow Gandhians had complained about the tone of 
some of his previous writing in Young India (and Gandhi had replied wistfully that 
since Kumarappa was from a part of India where the cuisine is particularly spicy, 
"How can we get the pungency out of his system?" {vkq, 23}). Gandhi arranged now 
for some other colleagues to rein Kumarappa in, and told him: "I would like you to 
make as little criticism as possible but give as many facts and figures as possible.... If 
you find time you can study the economics of drink and show ... what a tremendous 
waste the drink habit means apart from the actual money value of the drink con- 
sumed. You may also take up the whole subject of economic waste that goes 6n in our 
midst through preventable disease, through wrong feeding, [and] through the criminal 
waste of human excreta as manure.... Economics treated in this manner can really be- 
come fascinating ... and instructive for the masses.... [But] if you find that these are 
hints thrown out by a man who knows nothing about economics, you are at liberty to 
brush aside the whole of this paragraph. " 
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and "economic conditions in India" — the topics to be covered. The "gen- 
eral principles" were: 

— Factors of production (land, labor, capital, enterprise) 

— of industrial development 
— Division of labor 
— Business organization 

-Marketing (assembling, storing, risk, sorting, transporting, distributing) 

— Price (supply and demand, price-fixing, monopolies) 

— Interest 

Currency and banking (e.g. standard money, fiduciary money, credit, the gold stand- 
ard, international settlements) 

—Distribution (wages for labor, profits for the entrepreneur, interest for the capitalist- 
marginal utility) 1 

—Public-finance expenditures (for public utilities, defence, law and order, health, edu- 
cation etc., and to correct maldistribution 77 ) 

— Government revenues 
— Public debts 

"Economic conditions in India" were to be sorted out as follows: 

The Indian people (their social organization, their ideals) 

— Economic organization 73 (farmers, artisans, traders) 

—Natural environment (including monsoons, rivers, coastal harbors, various minerals 
and hills "covered with timber" and "capable of being used for generating electri- 
city by hydraulic power") 

—Artificial environment (including government, education, the banking system rail- 
ways and roads) 

— Irrigation 7 ^ 

— Public finance: revenues, debts and capital expenditures 

He included a bibliography of twelve books available at that time in India: 
two each on elementary economic theory {fee, ce) and public finance {ppf, 
kpf), and four each on rural economics {hr, kst, mid, mlg) and the Indian 
economy {jbi, he, sei, seb }. 

Perhaps he never taught the course. He was jailed in 1932, this time for 
nearly two years. In jail he read a variety of books and took notes on 
them, in three notebooks of which the first has apparently been lost. 75 


72. Here again he was influenced by Seligman; see note 32. 

73. Among the present evils" which he intended to discuss was that "money-crops have 

ousted food crops and thus increased the danger of fluctuations due to speculation in 
international markets.” 7/ , . , .... . . . . 

74. I would put this under artificial environment. " 

75. It may be from the first incarceration and/or misplaced in the archive. 
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(The other two are numbered "2" and "3.") Apart from some books on 
non-economic topics (such as Bertrand Russell's Marriage and Morals and 
James Jeans's The Universe Around Us) the extant notebooks include 90 
pages of notes on books by Seligman {see, ssp, ssi }, and also: 76 

— -31 pages on John Strachey's The Coming Struggle for Power (1932) 

28 on Henry Carter Adams's Public Debts . An Essay on the Science of Finance (1888) 

21 on Arthur Salter's Recovery , The Second Effort (1932) 

—23 on an anthology. Red Economics (1932), of reports, edited by Gerhard Dobbert 

21 on Charles Whiting Baker's Pathways Back to Prosperity (1932) 

—20 on Silvio Gesell's The Natural Economic Order (1929) 

17 on H. G. Wells's The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind (1931) 

— 10 on Hubert Blake's World Disorder and Reconstruction (1931) 

— 9 on James Francis Horrabin's An Outline of Economic Geography (1923) 

— 8 on Finance and Commerce in Federal India (1932), by a "British Indian" 

— 8 on Andr6 Philip's India: A Foreign View (1932) 

— 3 on Patrick Geddes's Cities in Evolution (1915) 

He took from Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's Secret History of the English Occu- 
pation of Egypt the following part of a letter that Blunt wrote in India in 
1879 as a guest of the viceroy: 77 

"I have been studying the mysteries of Indian Finance under the 'best masters, 
government secretaries, commissioners and the rest, and have come to the conclusion 
that if we go on developing the country at the present rate the inhabitants will have, 
sooner or later, to resort to cannibalism, for there will be nothing but each other left to 
eat. I do not clearly understand why we English take their money from these starving 
Hindoos to make railroads for them which they don't want, and turnpike roads and jails 
and lunatic asylums ... and why we insist on their feeding, out of their wretched hand- 
fulls of rice, imm ense armies of policemen and magistrates and engineers. They want 
none of these things, and they want their rice very badly, as anybody can see by look- 
ing at their ribs. " 78 

Soon after leaving jail, Kumarappa was put in charge of the financial as- 
pects of a private relief effort (making up for the absence of government 
action) in the aftermath of an earthquake in the province of Bihar. His 
bookkeeping there was incredibly careful 79 and his control of expenditures 

76. More information about these books is given in die appendix. 

77. Kumarappa in his first book had cited the same author's India under Ripon. 

78. A latent recollection of this passage may have prompted Kumarappa' s remark (more 
than twenty years later: see p. 121) about evaluating community -development pro- 
grams by observing whether the poorest gained at last some flesh on their ribs. 

79. Some of his techniques are described in KOA. The director of the program (who in 
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equally rigorous;™ so Gandhi decided to make him the executive direc- 

r^VTA? n . ew . 0, * a ™ z f io "- «* Village Industries Association 

( VIA), which was duly founded in December 1934 {GcLxvm, 78 }.™ 

The AIVIA 

The All-India Village Industries Association's headquarters were in central 
India in a small town (Wardha) where the rail line between Bombay and 
alcutta crosses the one between Madras and New Delhi. Kumarappa now 
gave up altogether his Bombay residence, and in a talk on "the task before 
us dwelt more than ever on differences between Western-style urban and 
traditional Indian rural cultures. He said: 

feSd with ath W h ^ graPP,C With Pr ° blemS - S,milar to the on “ *at we are 
. .. We have evidence of this ,n such institutions as the joint family system, 

1952 became the first president of India) later recalled how, when a 400-naee list of 

!*“ “ 0 ”"' ed ' b “' ^ “ -- PU-vin!” r It ' 1 

entourage ZZ, ^ 

was reported to Gandh.j, he was a nl lZ, ? , " T™'™ M When ‘ h,s 

a pice was to be charged to the Bihar Relief [organization], " h 

81 . The formal title was "Organizer and Secretary. " 

tained a strong - someti^s d^fsivT™ n to gnomic issues (though he main- 
the AIVIA headquarters until mid 1936 Jnd’Jh"^ “ Congress) - He lived dose to 

lage five miles away and inhabited mainl^XTouctbles^ "" S {? aShram ’ h in 3 ^ 
"spartan even by Gandhi's standards" and Z f Tn 71,6 " eW ashram was 
joy" (see BGP, 299). ° r lm 811 lnex haustible source of 
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[the] fragmentation of land and [the] caste system, which at present are noted for the 
evils that they have produced. [The] joint family system was a means of toning down 
competition [and] checking accumulation of wealth and extremes of poverty.... When 
land was the main source of wealth, [fragmented ownership] checked the most fertile 
lands being acquired by speculators. Each farmer possessed pieces of fertile soil, 
medium soil and bad soil, and if any farmer wished to dispose of the fertile soil, he had 
to obtain the consent of the rest of the village. Such conditions exist even to this day. 
Similarly the caste system prevents an onrush of competitive forces into what might be 
a paying occupation for the time being [only,] ... [whereas] die system of payment in. 
kind to the artisans of the village ensured every man getting his minimum require- 
ments.... These ... systems have no doubt operated in a way not contemplated by the 
originators, but nevertheless we cannot afford to ignore the useful functions they have 
performed.’' {, ktb , 2-3} 

The AIVIA 's assigned tasks were to "raise funds, carry on research work, 
publish literature, organize propaganda, establish [local] agencies, [and] 
devise measures for the improvement of village tools." Its members 
pledged to "prefer the use of village manufactures", e.g. "khadi [hand- 
made cloth] in the place of mill cloth, village earthen pots instead of 
factory-made china, reed-pen instead of steel pen, hand-made paper..., 
wholesome babul or mem [thin twigs] or other such 83 toothbrush,... lea- 
ther goods made in villages out of village-flayed cattle instead [of] tanned 
hide, the ordinary village gur [molasses] instead of factory sugar, hand- 
pounded whole rice..., etc." { gcw lx, i6}. Its agents were to disregard caste 
distinctions, to "seek the assistance and cooperation of all those who may 
be willing to give them," not to take part in civil-disobedience campaigns 
{gcw Lix, 453 }, and not to be paid 84 for their rather demanding work: 

"[Each local] agent will be expected to attend to the program already drawn up by the 
Central Office... [and then to] make a survey of all such industries as may be revived, 
improved or introduced in his area, and shall forthwith report to the Central Office re- 
sults of his investigation and submit a program of work based thereon for examination 
by the Office. Every agent will be expected to attend to the sanitation and hygiene of 
the villages within his area. With a view to finding markets for the surplus products of 
the villages, he should induce reliable merchants to store village products for sale, at 
prices mutually fixed between the merchants and the agent.... He should carry on an in- 
tensive propaganda to create a favorable public opinion for the program in his area. He 
may invite and receive subscriptions and donations to meet the expenses in connection 
with his work and should not expect any financial aid from the Central Office. But he 
shall not utilize any part of the funds so collected by him for his own personal require- 

83. One chews on the end of the twig to flay it into a suitable shape and fibrous texture; 
the resulting mixture of sap and saliva make a hygienic toothpaste. 

84. This rule may have been due in part to the influence of Kropotkin. (See p. 63.) 
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ments. He may appoint, whenever necessary, and if funds at his disposal permit, paid 
woHcers needed for his work. He shall keep accurate accounts.... His work will be sub- 
ject to the inspection and supervision of the Central Office.... He shall submit a report 
...for every month . not later than the 15th of the month following. Any neglect insub- 
mitting the monthly report and statement of accounts, or in carrying out instructions 
from the Central Office, will involve cancellation of the agency." 85 {gcw lx, 12-13} 


Human and animal muscles were the favored sources of mechanical 
energy, and the work was arduous; 88 and yet a hopeful spirit is apparent 
m the 45-page guide to the AIVIA exhibition put on in 1936 (and inaug- 
urated by Gandhi) for a meeting in Lucknow of the Indian National Con- 
gress. The stated aim was not, as in most exhibitions, "to introduce supply 
to demand" but rather "to encourage production and enable it to adjust 
itself to demand." The sixty exhibits covered agricultural occupations 
(manures and Cattle, dairying and milk products, poultry farming, bee 
keeping, tanning and carcass disposal, oil pressing, molasses and sugar 
making, flour grinding rice husking, paper making, sericulture, and 
lacquer extraction); textiles (with regional techniques in regard to cotton 
[carding, spinning, weaving], wool and silk); other crafts (involving coir 
various kinds of wood and of stone, ivory, cutlery, spectacles, filigree and 
enamel work, bangles, embroidery, toys, brushes, wires, slate, leather 
horn, brass, clay, rattan, etc.); and fine arts. 


Kumarappa envisaged even the construction, 
with widely available techniques and materi- 
als, of elegant little village houses. His 
master-example is shown here. Gandhi -de- 
scribed it as "a futurist symbol of what arti- 
sans' dwellings would be in rural India of 
the AIVIA's dreams" {gcw Lxvm, 256 }. 



85. The nile about monthly reports was soon changed to one about quarterly reports, and 

*! T-u* r DOt,Ce W8S PUbUshed rem * ndin 8 the agents to send them in (gcw lxi, 
252 53 * Kumarappa ,s a vigilant Secretary.... The rules ... should be enforced or 

fj? ded : ' S “° llkelihood of ab °ve reasonable rule being repealed, it is to 

be hoped that the members will carry out the rule both in the spirit andto the letter." 
Gandhi reaffirmed to Kumarappa m 1946 that "no responsible person belonging to our 
organization can accept any pay for services.... Rent and conveyance expenses actually 
incurred may be charged. We get money from the well-to-do, the Government gete 
Jit] from the starved masses. The less we have to do with Government money, the bet- 
ter. " {GCW LXXXV, 208} 3 

86. Herbert Fischer (see note 257), viva-voce account, Humboldt University, April 2000. 


Marxists disdained and criticized the AIVIA's "cloak of tattered patches." 
There were press reports in the following vein: 

"Heated discussion took place yesterday at the Gujarat Socialist Conference over the 
resolution stating that the program of the All India Village Industries Association 
would not solve the problem of the farmers. {SC, 26/vi/ 1935, 4} 

According to a forty-page essay in the journal, The Twentieth Century : 

"In addition to its numerous ingredients in which are included the revolt of Ruskin 
against the worship of Mammon, the retreat of William Morris from the soullessness 
of machinery, the individualist anarchism of Proudhon and Bakunin and the religious 
humanitarianism of Tolstoy, the philosophy carries in it an added dose of economic 
potion poured into it by Mr. Kumarappa at the behest of the Bombay Congress — and 
produced practically to order as a swadeshi alternative to the imported ideas of social- 
ism. " {cited in KVA , 1} 

Jayaprakash Narayan (1902-1979), the most eminent and beloved Marxist 
in India (known throughout India still today as "JP"), said that Gandhi 
notwithstanding "his own views of economic and industrial organization" 
had wanted the AIVIA merely to render "service to the villager by raising 
his productivity and income and by making his habitat healthier and less 
exposed to the exploitation of the cities" 87 — and that: 

"Prof. Kumarappa has confused the economic issues in the present world by posing 
the problem as centralization versus decentralization. The problem in reality is private 
versus social ownership of the means of production.... Decentralization... is a reaction- 
ary step and also an illusory hope. It is reactionary because it turns back the productive 
forces of society. It is illusory because not having a class basis it cannot materialize. 
Furthermore, it means lower standards of living for the people. It means scientific 
and cultural reaction. It means a medieval and rural outlook. It means military weak- 
ness."®® {, JPC , conclusion} 


87. JPC, first paragraph. (This is like Romain Rolland's interpretation cited on pp, 105-06.) 
JP referred to an article "some months back" in Gandhi's journal, Harijan. It may 
have been the one of 30 November 1934, entitled "Why Not Labor-Saving Devices," 
according to which {GCW LIX, 412-13} "There is no question of refusing to take advan- 
tage of labor-saving devices.... There would be no cause for home-grinding or home- 
husking, assuming that the question of health was not of any importance or, if it was, 
there was no difference between home-ground flour and mill-ground, or home-husked 
rice and mi 11 -husked.... I have no partiality for return to the primitive method of 
grinding and husking for the sake of them. I suggest the return because there is no 
other way of giving employment to the millions of villagers who are living in idle- 
ness. " Or it may be a similar article of 4 January 1935 (see Gcw L, 54-55). 

88. Kumarappa underlined in red this sentence. (See apropos p. viii of this book.) I am 
impressed by the contradiction between (a) saying that one shouldn't make an issue of 
centralization vs decentralization and yet (b) arguing against the latter. A few years 
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Kumarappa s responses to such arguments included an assessment of the 
effect Communism has [had] on the common people ... in Soviet Russia": 

"[The Communists] have made great strides in bringing light and learning to those who 
sat m darkness and superstition. Educational opportunities are thrown open to all. Wo- 
man rubs shoulders with her mate.... [But] economic militarism ... is driving away all 
freedom of thought, speech and action... [and] the overemphasis on class consciousness 
has resulted in creating an atmosphere of violence. " { kcc , 2} 

He said that: 

"Under mass production, whether under capitalism or communism, every person be- 

0011168 “ hand ° r a mouth '' • We have invented machines that have become mas- 
ters.... Their strong point is their ability to concentrate ... profits.... Inventors should 
devi.se [instead] tools and machines that can be operated by one or two and which will 
remain die servant of Man and will enable every owner to earn his own modest liveli- 
hood without squeezing out the life blood of his fellow man. If this can be done 

production will be limited by demand and there will be no pressure for markets. .." 
{KCC, 3 } 

In large-scale industry, 

"While the plant that transforms raw materials into consumable articles is located 
m some one place, the ... raw materials are gathered from the places of their origin 
and brought together to feed the machinery... at a speed demanded by the technical 
requirements ... for production at an ’economic speed.'... [And then] when the goods 
have been produced they have to be sold. Again the problems of routes, ports, steam- 
ships and political control of peoples have to be faced. Exchange, customs and other 
financial and political barriers have to be regulated to provide the necessary facilities 
All this can be done only at the point of the bayonet. " {kvi, 2-3} 

"The nation pays through the nose for its armaments program, 8 ’ holds raw-material 
producers in political bondage, and sacrifices its sons. 90 When the cost of production 
mcludes all these, who will say that centralized production is cheap?" {kva, 4 } 

In a style of rhetoric apparently influenced by Patrick Geddes , 91 he called 

upon women to exercise their control of demand so as to bring about such 
a reform: 

■Sn^ aildh ! l ied o V ‘H? ° n economics changed; see for instance his article, 
andlu and the Politics of Decentralization," in as, 225 - 241 . Among Kumarappa's 

papers ,s a telegram of 18 June 1952 from "Jayaprakash" to "Professor Kumarappa”- 
the text is: Most warmly welcome. " 

89. Perhaps most of his work in London (see p. 4) had had to do with such payments- 
Factones engaged m war work under the Ministry of Munitions ... received from the 
government a share of their costs if their accounts were audited by professional men 
and so auditors were in great demand. This made him almost an integral part of the ’ 
organization...." {vko, 9 } F 

90. See krw and KBO. 91. See pp. 175-76. 
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"We find it will be necessary to produce articles of everyday needs by decentralized 
methods.... I appeal to you, sisters, to rise to your proper stature and direct the eco- 
nomic activity of man into [such] rational channels. We have no use for the Dynasty of 
Might where women are the cave man's captive, nor for the Dynasty of Finance where 
women are but dressed up dolls maintained in an ostentatious manner for the glory of 
man, nor for the Dynasty of the Machine which recognizes no sex [i.e. gender] in its 
machine-feeder unless it be to underpay the weaker one, nor for the Dynasty of Labor 
which gives her an equal status only to exploit her as an economic producer. We want 
a Dynasty of Women where women will exercise their authority with foresight and 
be rational buyers, consumers and creators of demand and [thereby] direct the regen- 
erating economic forces of man and machine into constructive and healthy spheres." 
{KWI, 4} 

In regard to peasants, he held that: 

"Where the standard of living ... is near the subsistence level, their purchasing power is 
spent mostly on food and other necessities. At such a stage, if money is largely used, 
then it diverts that purchasing power to some extent into luxuries, which often come 
from distant countries, and thus lowers the true wealth computed in terms of human 
values. When money is taken by [the] Government from a petty farmer to whom it may 
mean so many days' food, and is paid to a high-salaried official to whom the same 
amount of money may mean the price of a cigar, money-exchange is the means of ob- 
literating human value in wealth and of causing an avoidable loss in national wealth." 
{KBA, 20} 

So he proposed "the use of barter in collecting taxes from the [rural] 
poor": 

"Such a system of tax collection and disbursement involves, of course, a great deal of 
administrative and organizational difficulties, but none that are insurmountable.... We 
see [such systems] functioning with great efficacy in some Islamic states. 92 ... The State 
employs contractors to collect its share of the actual produce ... generally one tenth of 
all produce. In the case of sheep, etc. the due is one animal for every completed ten in 
the flock with the option of payment of an equivalent in ghee [butter] or other animal 
produce. 

"The contractors receive the products, store them in state granaries and distribute 
them as directed by the State, and the surplus they realize in cash and pay over to the 
treasury according to the terms specified in their contract with the State. Naturally 
these contractors are the media through whom practically the whole of the external 
trade is carried on and who can and do control a great portion of the internal trade. 
This readily places at the disposal of the Government an effective instrument to control 
trade prices at definite and convenient points of focus. 


92 * Yet the strength of the Moghul Empire under Akbar and his immediate successors was 
due in part to the use of monetary taxes collected by zamindars (see SHI , 169, but also 
note 52 above). In traditional China, however, "the government used to rely heavily 
upon taxation in kind and the payments of stipends in grain. " { fsc , 50} 
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The military staff are paid [partly] in kind. .. If the periodical payments in kind 
to government servants were so scheduled as to synchronize with flie harvesting 

St ° rage W ° U,d min,nuzed > “ d such payments, though they mfghi 
affect the unport'of manufactured goods adversely (which would be unpalatoble to 
foreign mterests), would ... save middlemen's charges to some extent. ■» P 

f rgUmentS ’ however > he was so engaged in mitigating 
the vast underemployment in rural India that he did not undertake a nu 8 
anced assessment of the best (from a point of view other than that of max- 

IZ Zin8 io?f ,tS ° n Capital) typeS of mechanization 9 *. When Nehru invited 
him in 1938 to serve on a "National Planning Committee," he was reluc- 
tant, Gandhi persuaded him to accept and he joined the committee for a 
few months, but then resigned because he considered it a waste of time.” 

In 1939 his "conception of economic organization on which the AIVIA is 
based was along the following lines: 

." The ®° al , ° feconomic activity is wealth production for consumption by the pro- 

mdfce l!?V S USUaHy f by thC mtell,gent use of the means of production 

and the application or employment of human talent or power. Planning in the first in 

stance, consists in the rational coordination of these three factors.. Thus w — e + m 

[where] W stands for wealth, E for employment of human talent and M for mLt in 

iJ ahS ° f u S ,’ eqU ' Pment ° f ca P ital - When we look around our country we find E 
m abundance while m is very scarce, and therefore if our planning is to be effective we 
have to lay our foundation-stone on labor and not on capital. 96 § 

• J‘ d0eS t n0t d ° to P lan ve rt<cally, i.e. emphasizing the functions and making them 
into separate mdustnes, ...which is the way of capitalism. The other way is to Lethe 

r s “ dy r“ sses a “ l appl) ’ “» “"I “ d “i“We 

pants.... Ihere can be no compromise between these two methods. " {gcwlxx, 198-99} 

***; ™ k >" he Villa >S e Movement? (1936), had been likewise 
dualistic. It was based on a distinction between "wolf-pack" and "shee D - 

flock communities 97 and was an exercise in angry propaganda 98 rather 
than a step ahead in Gandhian economic thought. 

”* St -St ^ ^ Written WheD 8 P ubl,c contest (with Kumarappa as one of the 

» LS r ,^TT y “ “ , ‘" ed “ yWd * w,mer (S ” 

<s “ °°* u> ,i,is 1 ^ *** «- 

95 

i“*" S devdl> l me ” 1 “ d planning d.partmenl *1 up i„ I<ST,h^ 
that of the national planning committee of 1938-40. ” {bjm, 211} P 

96. See note 295 and the sentence to which it is attached 

a* 


97. See p. 26. 
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In 1939 and '40 he studied the rural economy in central India {au} and in 
the far northwest {kpd }. 99 The study in central India covered a population 
of some 1.5 million in some 600 villages surveyed in less than three weeks 
at very low cost 100 by means of an elaborate questionnaire administered by 
235 people organized into twenty teams. This was "not an academic sur- 
vey," not designed "to further the knowledge of the science of econom- 
ics," nor "propaganda," but "diagnostic" for the purpose of "saving the 
patient's life by a suitable prescription ... in relation to the raw material 
available within the field of our operations." Gandhi published a summary 
{gcwlxx, 34-40}. Kumarappa mentioned to him that: 

"One member of the staff, [with] an M.A. in economics, argued that without detailed 
statistics it would be impossible to prove whether the villages are poor.... I took him 
with me into the villages and showed him the houses in disrepair and one three-storied 
house half fallen down and the goldsmith sitting idle. " 

A gloss on this, no doubt by Kumarappa himself, was included in his offi- 
cial biography {vkq, 84}: 

"If most of our villages contain ruins of well-built houses and artisans without occupa- 
tion, ...the evidence of poverty is [better] than old statistics which may prove every- 
thing and anything. "^1 


98. Whereas Gandhi in 1929 had written to Kumarappa { gcw XLH, 162}, "I have nearly 
finished your monograph on public finance.... and would like to publish it.... If you 
are agreeable, please telegraph your assent," he wrote in 1936 to another colleague 
{ gcw LXIV, 12}, "I gave Ku's manuscript to Mira for criticism.... She thought it was 
heavy, but terse enough, some parts not convincing. I am glad you have revised it.... 
If it is not given to the printers, and I find the time, I shall go through the thing my- 
self. " (Later editions were changed substantially to include some arguments which are 
available also in Kumarappa's subsequent books.) 

99. His other activities in the late 1930s included serving on committees looking into the 
possibility of mass education (e.g. the All-India Education Board, formed in 1936); 
writing (for Aryan Path and The Hindu) reviews of various books (e.g. Vergilius 
Ferm's Religion in Transition , Lin Yutang's The Wisdom of Confucius , Kirby Page's 
Must We Go to War? and Thomas Mann's The Coming Victory of Democracy) , and a 
jail-term in 1939. 

100. The average was about five rupees per village. "When some members [of the team] 
saw during their survey that old women were picking grass seeds for food, they de- 
clined to draw even the third-class [train] fare. The party satisfied itself with such 
lodgings and food as the villagers had. Nothing was specially prepared for them." 

101. lse is a recent example, made notorious by Scientific American (see RMM y also KES) y 
of the obfuscating use of statistics in regard to economics. RE! is Another example. 
(TEM y reh and even PHP are better in this regard.) 
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An overall finding was that the average income among the villagers sur- 
veyed was about a sixth of the hitherto published averages for people in 
India in general. One of the prescriptions offered was the following: 

"Little attention is being paid to renewing the fertility of the soil. .. The Agricultural 
Department ... [should supply] to the fanners manure from various depots in the vil- 
lages at the proper season, getting back their return at the time of their harvest. Manu- 
facture of artificial fertilizers should form a key industry. " 

Kumarappa s official biography published in 1956 includes a retrospective 
account of the work done at the AIVIA headquarters. (The word "magan" 
here refers implicitly to the headquarters' name, "Maganwadi"): 

The Village Industries Laboratory... has done useful research work in [plant] oils, 
soap, [the] Magan Dipa [a dipa is an oil-lamp; an AIVIA drawing of one is reproduced 
here], paints and varnish, etc... [and each] of the departments ... has carried out ... re- 
search ... in its own line along with production work. The wood 
and stone chakkis [grinders] for paddy [rice] husking and flour- 
grinding have undergone a number of changes.... The present stone 
chakki with its ball-bearing and screw arrangements is ...more effi- 
cient [than the traditional type].... In the ghani department [a ghani 
is an apparatus for pressing oil from seeds] the latest model ... has 
come out as the best in the All-India competition. The hand-made 
paper ... we now make from rags has ... won a good mm- ...The 
bee-keeping department has been very nearly succeeded in domes- 
ticating the rock-bee which is one of the most difficult things to 
do. The pottery department has achieved a measure of success in 
the glazing of ordinary cheap mud pottery and in spreading the 
technique of the Magan Chula [stove]. The ... bakery has kept 
dive the idea of whole-meal wheat bread.... [Another] department has devised and 
made popular a small centrifugal hand-machine for making sugar from palm-juice.... 

"Fifty to sixty workers, on an average, are trained yearly in Maganwadi. .. The 
teachers and staff ... go out often to different parts of the country to train workers in 
their own areas in ghani, palm-gur, bee-keeping, chakki, Magan Chula, etc. A number 
of states [i.e. provinces] got their rural-development officers trained in Maganwadi. .. 
Institutions for village industries in Kerala, Tamilnad, Andhra, Mysore, Orissa, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Bombay and Punjab have ... obtained practical guidance.... The AIVIA publi- 
cations [have been] nearly 30 in number. " {vkq, 70-72} 

This total does not include the monthly issues of the AIVIA journal. Gram 
Udyog Patrika. Yet the organization remained always less than a tenth the 
size of the All-India Spinners' Association which had been founded ten 
years before it {bgp, 299 }. 



Chapter 3 


the last Decades 

The AIVIA operated in India only, but a worldwide war gave Kumarappa 
occasion in 1941 to offer some informal observations (of possible interest 
to economists willing to consider cultural factors) of alleged national ten- 
dencies elsewhere as well: 

"Every nation's history, social organization etc. will show some philosophy of life run- 
ning through it all, be it conscious or unconscious. An analysis of the economic aspect 
of die activities of Great Britain will disclose an emphasis on durability... [whereas] in 
America ... durability is at a discount. They do not want to manufacture a Rolls Royce. 
...In Germany the stake is on efficiency, while in modem Japan, which has to enter 
highly competitive markets, the objective has been cheapness.... Russia ... has set out 
to work with a predetermined philosophy ... based on equality of distribution.... China, 
India and old-time Japan reveal a state of affairs based on a philosophy of live and let 
live, arising out of the principle of non-violence.” {£/vw, 1} 

In 1942, five Indian economists, including Kumarappa and the execu- 
tive secretary of the planning committee from which he had resigned in 
1938, 102 contributed to a booklet {ske} about "the economic background 
to India's problems." A prefatory note described Kumarappa as seeking 
"to develop a society of largely self-supporting rural units, within which 
the evil effects of competitive money-economy would be restrained." His 
essay (see Appendix 2) criticized British policies and made implicitly clear 
his differences of opinion vis a vis the committee: 

"An increase in the number of millionaires does not necessarily prove the country's 
prosperity.... We cannot be blindfolded by the seeming prosperity evidenced by new 
buildings rapidly rising in suburban areas, nor by the increase in the capital drawn 
from Indians for working a few industrial concerns, nor by the luxurious lives pf city- 
dwellers. India lives in the villages, and the evidence as to the prosperity or poverty of 
India has to be sought in the villages. " 

Shortly before being sent to jail later that year, he drafted the first versioh 
of a theoretical scheme that was to become important in his later thinking: 

"A study of economic principles may be said to have been initiated from the time 
of Adam Smith — barely a century and a half ago.... In Marshall and Pigou economic 
theory bas gone to seed in mathematical formulae 103 rather than [to develop] as a fas- 
cinating psychological study of human nature.... From this [latter] aspect we shall 
classify the forms of human activities.... 

Economics of Predation...: [helping] oneself to an existing supply without having 
contributed ... to bring [it] into existence.... 


10 2. See 


p. 36. 


103. He should have named Edgeworth (see p. 17). 
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Economics of Enterprise ... exercising the rights of the individual.... Man creates a 
supply and holds ,t for himself.... The outcome of this stage is the laissez-faire atti- 

tude. ... The devil take the hindermost....^4 

Economics of Gregarianism ... [with] certain grades of recognition given to asso- 
ciates^ (a) Imperialism.... (b) Fascism, Nazism, Communism and Socialism There is 
less of predation m this [category b than in imperialism] but ... the underlying duties of 
one group towards another find little place. ... 1 05 y g * 

The Economics of Permanence.... { ket , 1-3} 

Jail again 

In jail during the war, Kumarappa drafted the text of the first edition of 
what was to become his best-known book, Economy of Permanence.' 06 An 
introductory page sets out a qualified concept of "permanence": 

"What ,s permanent?... [A] human life rarely reaches even a hundred years while the 
un. to measure the life of Nature will run into astronomical figures. . It Tn his 
relative sense that we speak of 'an economy of permanence' - 


104. See p. 120 for a notable use of such a phrase by Amartya Sen. 

105 ‘ ^ Indlan soclol ogist has recently observed {ota, 237}, "One of the most important 
hires of ^traditional Indian society was the primacy of the group or community 
over the md.v.dual. This may be designated as collectivism which manifests itself in 

m mStltUtl0ns of marria g e . joint family, caste, ... village ... 
i e. .. us marriage was not a union between two consenting adults but an 

famTl b " T famlleS; the ind » v idual's obligations to the joint family created 
fannlial communal, sm ignoring the individual's rights; ...the traditional caste and 

mild !heTut ^ S T S| processed dis P utes and adjudicated cases keeping ,n 
the autonomy of caste and village rather than the entitlements of individuals- 

...the communal pattern of ownership in property inhibited individual initiatives. " 

106. He wrote also Practice and Precepts of Jesus, during a period when the Bible was 

h K ?l y K ea f nS r- matena permjtted to him - Gandhi later supplied warm introductions 
o both books. Gandh, had contributed already m 1944 (he was released from jail 
before Kumarappa) a cool foreword to a book, The Gatidhian Plan of Economic 
Development for I, ul, a, by Shnman Narayan (who married the daughter of his molt 
edicated capitalist patron, Jamanlal Bajaj). Narayan’s book surveys (with a modi- 
cum of data and in a rhetorically smoother style than Kumarappa's) some aspects of 
Gandhian economic thought having to do with poverty in India at that time. 

andh ', W u )te i , a SO ’ m 1945 ’ 3 Warm to a book, Capitalism, Socialism or 

had woAed at' theTviTV (writteo ^ J ad *«»>. who 

fhlT r headquarters for years. This book as well is less strident 

. • , ... ra Ppa s writings, but again there is no reference to ecological degra- 

orthod an ^ haratan had (llke Shnman Narayan) nothing like his brother's grasp of 
orthodox Western economic theory: his university studies had been in theology I 
imagine that neither of these books would have been written if Why the Vmage 
Movement? had been more effective. ' village 
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This is followed by three brief chapters on "Nature." The first one in- 
cludes not only an adumbration of ecosystems: 

"In animate life the secret of Nature's permanency lies in the cycle ... by which the 
various factors function ... to maintain the continuity of life.... Leaves fall to the ground 
and are ... decomposed into ... [the chemicals] which the ... plant had absorbed from the 
soil [and] air.... Bees ... fertilize the flowers.... Life in Nature goes on ... as long as 
there is no break in this cycle. " 

— but also a salient distinction between renewable and non-renewable 
sources of consumable energy and raw materials: 

"The world possesses a certain stock or reservoir of such materials as coal, petrolium, 
ores or minerals like iron, copper, gold, etc. These, being available in fixed quantities, 
may be said to be 'transient,' 107 while the current of flowing water in a river or the 
constantly growing timber of a forest may be considered 'permanent' as their stock is 
inexhaustible in the service of man if only the flow or increase is taken advantage of. " 

Kumarappa was concerned about the political consequences of competing 
for access to non-renewables: 

"Basing our life pattern on the economy of permanence paves the way for world peace, 
while the other [kind of economy, based on dwindling sources of consumable energy 
and raw materials,] leads to disharmony, unhealthy competition, enmity and world 
wars." (KEP, 10-11} 

Chapter 2 discusses "work" and "wages" in ecologically enduring eco- 
nomic systems; then Chapter 3 distinguishes five "simple forms of econ- 
omies in Nature." These are like the four that I have cited above (pp. 39 - 
40 ) except that what was there the "parasitic" type is here divided into 
"parasitic" and "predatory." (Kumarappa's understanding of these terms 108 
is the reverse of mine: he describes the parasite, not the predator, as the 
violent killer.) 

The rest of the book is about the human individual. Chapters 4 and 5 treat 
the concept of free will and include the following passage: 

"The main trouble with man arises out of the fact that he is endowed with a 'free will' 
and possesses a wide field for its play. By exercising this gift in the proper way he can 
consciously bring about a much greater cooperation and coordination of Nature's units 
than any other living being. Conversely, by using it wrongly he can create quite a dis- 
turbance in the economy of Nature, and in the end destroy himself. 


107. Whereas fossil-fuels once used are irretrievable, the metals gained from ores can 
often be recycled. 

108. It seems likely that he had got them from one of his American professors (see p. 14) 

rather than from a dictionary. 109 _ 76 
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Chapter 6 is about the alleged five forms of economic behavior (parasitic, 
predatory, enterprising, gregarious, service-oriented) insofar as individuals 
are concerned. The respective "chief tests" for these five are (l) "destruc- 
tion of source of benefit"; ( 2 ) "benefit without contribution"; ( 3 ) "benefit 
and contribution correlated, with a readiness to take risks" (this is enter- 
prise); (4) "benefit to the group rather than to individual members"- and 
(5) "contribution without regard to any benefit received by the worker." 
Kumarappa attributes to his "predatory" type (the one which I would call 
parasitic) an "emphasis wholly on rights" (vis d vis duties). He says that 
the enterprising type, motivated by "enlightened self-interest and ambi- 
tion," recognizes a modicum of "duties to others" and seeks "a balance of 
rights , the next higher type (engaged in "economy of gregation") submits 
itself to the "will of the group" (one's contribution to it being "regarded 
[as] more important than one's share of the benefit"), but is prone to "vio- 
lence to those outside the group"; and then the highest type (engaged in 
"economy of service") cultivates non-violence "and makes for perman- 
ence." He allows that "the types are not always so distinct," and says 
that for any given individual, "the general classification will depend upon 
the balance of his actions. " 

The other five chapters elaborate upon other such sets of distinctions. 
Chapter 7 speaks of three types of human groups: 

-"Animal": predatory/parasitic empire-builders (including the "financiers 
of New York who hold the South American republics in tribute" and the 
"shareholders ... who draw their dividends without contributing any per- 
sonal. effort in production") and also, though to a lesser extent, cartels 
etc. "which through monopolistic control get a greater share of benefit" 
than their contributions to production warrant; 

-"Human": striving "to be content with their own labor without injuring 
their neighbor"; 6 

Advanced : with a "sense of duty ... to all creatures." Kumarappa says 
that "as yet we have not evolved any [such] large social group," but he 
includes suggestively a woodcut illustration of "a scientist at work [with 
a microscope and test-tubes] for the benefit of humanity. " 

A chart (shown on the following page) relates this scheme to some of 
Kumarappa 's dualisms and suggests some implicit nuances of meaning in 
his uses of terms like "nature" and "creature": 


NATURE 



Transient/Destructive 

i 

Based on righto, with the 
absence of altruistic values 

i 

All creatures, including man 

i 

Permanent/Creative 

i 

Based on duties and 
altruistic values 

i 

Cultured man 

i 

Parasitic 

1 

Economy of 

i 

Economy of 

i i 

Economy of Economy of 

Economy of 

Economy 

Predation 

i 

Enterprise 

1 

Gregation Gregation 

t ... i 

Service 

| 

1 

No contri- 

1 

No contri- 

1 

Contribu- 

Contribution in 

1 

Contribution 

bution 

bution; or. 

tion and 

excess of share 

without any 

| 

[taking a] 

[sensible] 


thought of 

Harm to 

share in 

share 


benefit 

source of 

excess of 




benefaction 
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Chapters 8 and 9 deconstruct and reconstruct concepts of value and valu- 
ation. Chapter 10 ("Life, Living and Existence") is about what is nowa- 
days often called life-styles. It associates an overall tendency with each of 
the alleged five forms of socio-economic behavior: 

— "House of Imitation," e.g. living in the "best 
foreign missionary style." 

— "House of Adoption," imitative but with "slight 
modifications which, however, are not distinctive 
enough to lay claim to originality." A woodcut 
(reproduced here) provides a witty illustration. 

(Kumarappa describes also an industrial example: 
die Japanese adaptation of Adam-Smith-type divi- 
sion of labor, 110 e.g. with bicycles assembled in a 
factory from parts produced by "cottage workers 
who are supplied with tools and materials. Some 
of them produce only spokes, others only rims, 
and so on.") 111 


110. According to Smith, "By reducing every man's business to some one simple opera- 
tion, and by making this operation the sole employment of his life, the division of 
labor... inc r e ases very much the dexterity of the workman.... The advantage which is 
gained by saving the time commonly lost in passing from one sort of work to another 
is much greater than we might at first imagine; a man commonly saunters a little in 
turning from one sort of employment to another." {SWN, Bk. I, ch. 1} 

111. About five years after writing this, Kumarappa recommended such a practice to mit- 
igate some of the evils of mass production in India. See pp. 52-53. 



Imperfect adaptation 
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—"House of Material Creations," such that not only is "the chase of 
pre-existentsupply for a demand one of the most fruitful sources of 
moderp conflicts and wars," but also the consumer's "creative faculty is 

t b h “ er the debns of modem factories." Kumarappa would prefer 
at the customer play the leading role ... personally. " For instance: 

: D -r g r' S ^ h ° USe ° f ftlmitUre is 3 ferti,e fie,d for P^y of one's per- 

the iess r e thinks ° n pr ° biems ’ the & » 

thinking for the * d ° aH the 

~wWcrhaf"S iC L S(X h ial Innovations "- e -g- Soviet Communism, 
ch had failed to usher in permanence and ... [had insteadl sunk 

a^m^ 1 ^/ 11 ° f bIood -" Kumara PPa held that plans "aiming 

at material production but lacking root in human nature" are like cut 

flowers which "are no doubt beautiful" but "retain [only] for a time thek 

natural scent and appearance": * 

a **" w He fal — «* -d 

»«re Simil " ly - Pl “” ,n « 

- ■ — — 

and House of Sublimation": 

having experienced the sufferings of those around them wih proceed to 

■ compl ' , ‘ a “ d " d of ““““ 

sr; 


112. See p. 70. 
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which, he is led to believe, he cannot live. .. Such a standard functions like a nose- 
string to a bullock. " 

Chapter 12, about work, does not include a "bread-labor" imperative, but 
does, by using a medical analogy and a distinction between needs and 
wants, make out a case against a physically lazy way of life: 

"When work [in general] is analyzed it is found ... [to be] a compound of many parts 
[including] ... routine and rest, progress and pleasure.... 

"A proper diet is constituted of roughage, nutritive elements and taste. One who 
desires to have the taste only without the bother of masticating ... may, with the help 
of modem science, get what he wants but ... will not be able to sustain himself for any 
length of time.... Also the roughage in our diet plays the most important part of aiding 
digestion and full assimilation. Similarly, all the constituent parts of work are essential 
to get the best out of it and to let it serve its ... purpose ordained by Nature. " 

According to the next (and last) chapter, which is about how the division 
of labor affects the individual: 

"Work, to be healthy and beneficial..., should have diversion and variety in sufficient 
measure in every subdivided unit of it to prevent its becoming a strain on the nerves. 
There is, therefore, a limit beyond which division of labor cannot go without impugn- 
ing its claims to wholesomeness. " 

This chapter includes some prophetic remarks about the feeding of infants: 

"When a mother nurses ... her children, all the return she gets is the joy of seeing 
[them] well fed and happy — that is her 'wage'. 

"From this there is a fall to the 'economy of enterprise' when a wet-nurse feeds the 
baby.... 

"When the extravagant claims of [synthetic] baby foods do not bear any close rela- 
tion to facts, we go right down to the 'parasitic economy' where the profit made is the 
overruling consideration irrespective of any harm that may befall the baby.... The dig- 
nity of work of the mother is lost along with the healthy constituents attached to it. " 

After World War II 

By the time Kumarappa was released , from jail in 1945 it was fairly clear 
that Britain could now hardly keep India in the Empire and that Indians 
would soon be determining government policies. His concern was rural 
development, and he treated it under five headings [kop, 42 * passim y. (1) 
agriculture and village industries, (2) sanitation, health and housing, (3) 
village education, (4) village organization, (5) village culture. He said it 
should "start with an attempt to strengthen the body with a balanced diet 
and to provide all primary needs of the people" {kop, preface}. He reckoned 
(kpr, 2 } that India had a per-capita average of 0.7-acre arable land and that 
even though this had been "inadequate to meet our requirements in food 
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iinder the present distribution of cultivation" with its cash crops for ex- 
port, the land could, if the distribution were properly "regulated and 
controlled" « } enable India's people to be pro^rly nourish^ "he 

66 Ann" 8 b C h ° W he reckoned ^ 77,000 acres of land (i e 

hZ in ‘T PU i? 1 % , f ° r and waste ") could normally provide 
100 000 people with a balanced vegetarian diet"* of some 285C calories 
per day and enough cotton for their clothing: 

per capita 


cereals 16 1600 365 43 400 

beans *P eas 2 200 4 S>A 5400 

- ? s s- 

5 255 }!“ 

milk 12 240 274 

» s 48 , 82* ,,«0 

* tobers 4 100 91 1-000 

fruits 4 52 91 900 

0014011 12'/* 7,500 

abo f implementation included (a) that provincial governments 
should try out- some balanced-cultivation schemes "in small areas and 

^rSiaM^l 00 - larg - SCale ^ having gained sufficient experience," 
(b) that local cooperatives, "governed as far as policy is concerned bv 

sSTcTthe detoil^ ^ . VlUages “ wel1 as - from the government," should 
to the details of administration and "stand between the citizen and the 

state m regard to the payment of revenue," ( C ) that government officials 


113 ' ^usfo 8 , Slight ! y ! impHfied Veniion of table Published in kop and in kpr See 
p. 145 for a contrasting passage published in 1983 by the World Bank 

cereais naa, albeit with big differences among various provinces reached hv loon 

to Mctod to Kumaiappa's „Me, JTifaam. ^ 

ST/ [ PU S f ~ 15688 “ d whic h are vital sources of protein in a vegetar- 

* 4 ^ l 1960 (, e ' bef ° re 4,16 " Green Revolution"), but that thislatter 

avmnge went down by more than a third between 1960 and 1990, partly 

thuSL m ^ J” tl S e “r" W6re 0fteD gr0Wn tosher with other food grain/and were 
A 6 ft ° decimat '°n] as nowadays, when compact fields of one and 

the same type of crop provide a veritable field day for rapidly ^reading pests » 
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should "be paid by the ... cooperative societies in kind as regards their 
primary needs, the balance of their remuneration being settled ... with a 
certain amount of money," and (d) that "we follow to a certain extent the 
Russian model of making foreign trade a state monopoly" { ki , 5-7}. 

His publishing activity moved now into high gear. His books issued in 
1947 included: 

— A new edition of his 1934 text" 5 on organizing relief-work and keeping 
the accounts for it. 

— An updated history { kck ), mostly condensed from his analogous texts of 
the 1930s, of India's public debts and credits." 6 

— A detailed questionnaire for surveying village industries, with an 84- 
page supplement of informative "notes on those industries" {kqv). 

— An expansion <xwv> upon his 1936 speech on women and village indus- 
tries. 

— Two collections of essays on economics: The Philosophy of Work and 
Other Essays (including "The Gandhian Approach to Economics") and 
Gandhian Economy and Other Essays. 

— An account { ksi ) of his experiences in jail, with suggestions for prison 
reforms. 

In 1947-48 he visited Europe — mainly Britain — twice, published a set of 
rather sharp articles on "the real achievements of the West, with the con- 
sequences" {keg}, and began to take part" 7 (until 1954, after which his 
health was quite poor) in conferences of War Resisters' International. 

Gandhi wanted him to be the Republic of India's first Minister of Fin- 
ance." 8 This never happened, but he served on the eight-man Economic 
Program Committee appointed in November 1947 by the AICC (the exec- 
utive board of the Congress) to draw up a list of objectives which were 


115. KOA ; see note 79. 

116. He put Keynes's name in the title ("Clive to Keynes"), no doubt in order to imply 
that as far as India was concerned, Keynes's views in this regard were more telling 
than the ideas for which he had become famous in the West. 

117. See KBW (1948). According to VRE , xxix, at conferences in India in 1949 and 1950 he 
"took a major role in criticizing Western pacifist movements. " 

118. Gandhi mentioned this to some of his close colleagues. One of them, Kishorelal G. 
Mashruwala, told a younger colleague. Dr. S. S. Mohapatra, who told me about it in 
2000. 
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then supposed to be borne m mind by a "permanent" 119 Central Planning 
Commission established in 1950 to design India's Five-Year Plans (1951- 
56, 56- 61 etc.). The committee on which Kumarappa served completed 
its report in January 1948. It synthesized — thanks to Nehru's adeptness, 
as committee chairman, at formulating fuzzy compromises — the recom- 
mendations of four subcommittees, two of which had met at the AIVIA 
headquarters and one of which Kumarappa had chaired. The following 
phrases from it reflect the tensions between Kumarappa' s approach and 
that of the subcommittee on "ownership, development and control of 
large-scale industry including transport, coordination of large-scale indus- 
try with cottage industry, [and] priorities in planning": 

"A national minimum standard in respect of the essentials of physical and social well- 
being, within a reasonable period. Opportunities for full employment of a kind which 
could draw out the best in -every individual in the service of the community and for 
the highest development of his or her personality. Fuller utilization of our manpower, 
especially on land and in rural industries. Equitable distribution of the existing income 
and wealth, preventing] the growth of disparities in this respect with the progress 
of industrialization of the country. 120 Prior consideration to the income-groups far- 
thest removed from the national minimum [standard]. Economic organization decentral- 
ized as far as [this] is compatible with the requirement of an adequate standard of living 
and the country's internal and external security. More equitable exchange between 
agricultural and noa-agricultural products. Living wage levels for agricultural workers. 
The use of lands of those unable for any period to exercise the right of cultivating them 
to vest in the village cooperative community. Maximum size of holding [to be] fixed. 
The surplus land over such a maximum [to] be acquired and placed at the disposal of 
the village cooperatives. Progressive taxation of agricultural income. The national 
minimum standard of living ensuring] a balanced diet, sufficient clothing, and living 
accomodation to every family. Movement of raw materials from one area to another 
minimized. Marketing so arranged as to reduce the strain on the transport system to a 
minimum. The special interests of village and cottage industries [to] be borne in mind 
by the Tariff Board. Industries producing articles of food and clothing and other con- 
sumer goods [to] constitute the decentralized sector of the Indian economy and, as far 
as possible, [to] be developed and run on a cooperative basis [and] for the most part on 
cottage or small-scale basis. Larger units, inevitable in the case of heavy industries, 
e.g. manufacture of machinery. Choice of size [to] be determined by the net balance 
of economic and social advantage, preference being for smaller as against larger units. 
The respective spheres of large-scale, small-scale, and cottage industries [to] be demar- 


1 19. There is a significant difference between the meaning of the word here and in Kuma- 
rappa's writings. 

120. Kumarappa in the first chapter of his first book had referred to "transitional periods 
when nations pass from one stage to another — agricultural to industrial, handicraft 
to factory system. " (See p. 19 above.) 


cated as clearly as possible to avoid economic insecurity and destructive competition. 
Large-scale industry [to] make fullest use of cottage industries for processes which can 
be handled on handicraft basis without serious loss of efficiency. Large-scale industry 
to improve the operative efficiency of small-scale and cottage industries. Certain lines 
of manufacture [to] be reserved for cottage industries. Where a cottage industry is 
allowed to operate in the same field as large-scale mechanized industry, its output [to] 
be protected from the competition of the latter by subsidies or some method of price 
equalization, especially [in] cotton textile industry. In this and similar cases, further ex- 
pansion of large-scale machine industry [to] be restricted except where this is con- 
sidered necessary. Regional self-sufficiency the aim. Location of industry [to] be so 
planned as to make a district of average size, having roughly a population of 10 lakhs 
[i.e. a million], as nearly self-sufficient as possible in respect of consumer goods which 
supply daily needs. Not desirable to erect barriers in respect of movement of goods in 
the interests of regional development. " {REP} 

Nehru and Kumarappa took the report to Gandhi, who approved of it (and 
died a few days later), and it was later adopted pro forma by the Con- 
gress. 

Kumarappa published meanwhile an expanded version of Economy of Per- 
manence in which he elaborated, in regard to various aspects (political, 
educational etc. as well as economic) of "man in gregation," upon the 
ideas he had set out in the first edition about the individual. Among the 
new chapters was one entitled "National Industries." He saw that in the 
Soviet-Russian undertaking to "produce wealth in a concentrated form and 
then distribute it through government,... the danger ... lies in the concen- 
tration of power"; but even though he maintained that in regard to "con- 
sumption goods, we should put centralized methods of production out of 
court completely," he allowed that "centralized industries can be used with 
advantage in the case of public utility concerns such as railways, posts and 
telegraphs, electric supply [and] irrigation," and that "coal mines, railways 
and ventures of that type require large capital, a big labor force — every- 
thing bn a vast scale"; and he went along with the Socialist view that 
"such industries should not be left to private individuals but should be 
managed by the state. " 

In February (1948) the Congress appointed an Agrarian Reforms Commit- 
tee, headed by Kumarappa. Its more-than-300-page report {kra), written 
mainly by him and submitted before the year was out, was based on reams 
of documents 121 that he had solicited from all over the country and on 


121. Some of them are extant among his papers in the Nehru Memorial Library. 
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thousands of miles of his own travel to investigate the "actual conditions " 
Its recommendations were along the following lines — and got a stone- 
cold reception (since "the [Congress] party's predominant rural supporters 
[were] the principal land-owning castes": 122 

"Land not to be in private ownership. The tiller to hold the land directly under the 
community and to enjoy fully the fruits of his labor. Agricultural costs to form the 
basis of minimum wages and to be computed in terms not of money but of a unit com- 
binmg energy, time and material. The minimum wages to provide for the tiller's family 
ire throughout the year (not just during the cultivating season)." {after VKQ, 119 - 120 } 

"The report ... recommended abolishing intermediary tenants [i.e. intermediary between 
the land-owning community and the tillers], giving land to the actual tiller, [and] pro- 
tecting the tenant from rack-renting.... But by the time the Congress governments in 
different states [i.e. provinces] were enacting and later 'implementing' [their] land 
legislation, the original program was greatly diluted in favor of rural vested interests — 
as regards both heavy compensation and the wide definition of personal cultivation; the 
lat er resulted in the intermediate tenants' taking on huge amounts of land by evicting 
millions of tenant-cultivators. " {gsi, 104 - 05 } 

This — and Gandhi's death in the meantime — settled Kumarappa's fate in 
Indian politics. In 1948-49 he published more anthologies {kbm, kfp kpe 
kpa, ksm, ksp) of articles (mostly from the AIVIA monthly journal), but his 
status became irrevocably that of an outsider. An anecdote can illustrate 
When the government took charge of the AIVIA and the All-India Spin- 
ners Association, the new All-India Khadi 12 * and Village Industries Com- 
mission, presided over by the Minister of Industry, met in New Delhi. 
The members sat around a long table, and at each place a servant had put, 
among other things, a new pencil, stamped "hb - Faber." Before the Min- 
ister could call the meeting to order, Kumarappa begged leave to speak 
and, contemptuously throwing his pencil on the table, expressed disdain 
for the hypocrisy of using such foreign, mass-produced products while 
ostensibly promoting domestic cottage industries. The Minister said "You 
are right; but, government is naturally like this. If you wish to influence 
us you must march in the street with black flags." 124 


122. BP/, 279, cited m VGM, 51. 123. "Khadi" means "handmade cloth." 

124 * S,ddhara J Dhadda (an eye-witness), personal recollection, New Delhi, 2001 The 
Minister of Industry was Hare Krushna Mahatab. (One of the many better-known 
such stones about Kumarappa in those days is about how he was forbidden to ap- 
proach m a bullock-cart Nehru's vast Italian-style villa, Teen Murti House, in order 
to attend an official meeting. Also well-known is that when the first president of 
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In 1951 a commercial Bombay publisher issued a book by Kumarappa, 
entitled "Gandhian Economic Thought," which it had commmissioned as 
a work of popularization. 125 A useful detail in it is the threefold distinc- 
tion between (a) "home industry," such as cooking and sewing for mem- 
bers of the same household; (b) "village industry," wherein the "produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption are more or less within the village"; 
and (c) "cottage industry," producing commodities "the consumption [of 
which] may be anywhere" {kge, 36 }. A Bombay economist, C. N. Vakil, 
who had published already in the 1920s an historical survey { vfd ) of 
finance in modem India, contributed a preface to Kumarappa's book, and 
then in 1956 advocated more government support (than in India’s second 
Five Year Plan 126 ) of cottage industry to produce consumer goods. 127 


India after completing his term brought some ashes of Gandhi to Kumarappa and 
they buried them in a ceremony, Kumarappa wept — because, he said, "We are bury- 
ing Gandhiji deep in the ground and not in our hearts.") He did not lead protest 
marches — his health was too poor — but he did co-found in 1952 an NGO which 
staged protests; see p. 53. 

125. The same publisher issued in 1954 a collection of essays by Kumarappa {KPP} on 
"sarvodaya planning." "Sarvodaya" was Gandhi's translation of Ruskin’s title, "Unto 
this Last," and means "service of all," in contrast to the famous "utilitarian" precept 
of "the greatest good of the greatest number" (but see BIP , iv and MV, ii). 

126. See pp. 55-56 and 118. 

127. See VBP (more than 400 pages long) or DDP (seven pages long). According to a re- 
cent champion of free enterprise in India, "Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis ... was the 
Eminence grise at the Planning Commission ... [which] throughout the 1950s enjoyed 
unparalleled prestige.... His biggest contribution was the draft plan frame for the 
Second Five Year Plan.... In the 1950s there was an alternative vision to that of Ma- 
halanobis. It belonged to the Bombay economists C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahma- 
nand.... Its starting point was that India lacked capital but had plenty of people. The 
thing to do was to put these people into productive work at the lowest capital cost. 
The Bombay economists suggested that we employ the surplus labor to produce 
'wage goods,' or simple consumer products — clothes, toys, shoes, snacks, radios, 
and bicycles.... They were called 'wage goods' because the wage earner would create 
the demand for the goods that he produced.... This ... strategy would have pushed 
investments into agriculture, rural infrastructure, agro-industry, and simple con- 
sumer manufactures for both the home and export markets. It would have meant 
postponing the ambitious projects in capital and heavy industry.... It is a great tra- 
gedy that no one paid attention to Vakil and Brahamand's strategy. " {Diu, 88-92} 

Maholanobis expected the Second Five Year Plan to make India economically self- 
sufficient as a nation, but in some important ways it had a contrary effect. 
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Also in 1951, Kumarappa illustrated his idea of reckoning in terms of 
energy, time and material, rather than of money. This was in a detailed 
micro^onomic guide to agriculture {kub) with three large charts ("Equip- 
men , reduction," "Consumption") . and four appendices ("Working 
Account for Cultivating a Unit of Twenty Acres," "Working Accoum 
Calculated on Actual Extent of Cultivation," "Consumption Account of 
Workers , Production Cost in Kind"). 

Uter that year the government sent him abroad, for a month in China as 
part of a good-will delegation^ and then for two months in Japan to study 
rural reconstruction and cottage and small-scale industries there. His 38- 
page report on Japan {krj) surveyed production methods for goods meeting 
primary needs" (nce-husking, oil-pressing, soap-making, pottery, bam 8 
boo-work etc.), "middle-class demand" (fountain pens, porcelain teeth 
cocks, bangles, enamelled wares etc.), "industrial demand" (glass- 
blowing, retreading tires, insulators, sanitary wares, wire-netting etc.) and 

Tn thlT ?7 ^cycles, umbrellas, sports goods, toys, matches etc.). 
In the last chapter he said that although "every industry needs adaptation" 
o condtiions in India, "the wide gulf prevailing [in India] between the 
officials and administrators and the people — financially,^’ socially and 


128 ‘ r U Te t° nSt t0 ® reqU6St from Nehm for " a fuller account of my impressions Tof 
Chma] {KNL}, Kumarappa published a booklet {KPC} saying tha/ the Chinese had 
done amazingly well in reorganizing in a very short time fhe priory ™ a <Jon 
of the nation, agriculture, that was until then in the hands of a few feudal lords The 

fvTm; ^ formed agnCUltUral Co6 P eratives H over the cou^" 

cIS’ h 8 ° Devendra Kumar Gupta, a protegg of Kumarappa's whote- 

me his successor at Maganwadi {interview, Wardha, 1997}, a sense of frustration that 
the Congress had failed to support effective land reform in Ind^promp^Kul 
rappa to take a positive view of Communist economic undertakings. To the many 
Gandhians who criticized him for this he would renlv ^ ^ 

Of violence in ... , M Sovie. [Union, 

theeelf 7 *!*'**'• M “ h »)• 'All I Have done i s „ app^i.te 

Lint ^d y ^^n^, n ‘• 7“'' deV0,i “ “ ““ »f SH 

fastness an a earnestness of purpose and the doggedness with which they set about 
»l.,n,-,ne,r p^te. These greu glides largely Inching in ™ co « 7 

i c ° ope ™‘ lon "■‘ ,h “»■» «f «iom and napalm bombs. .. Do we Xse 

up our holy hands and non-cooperate with them?... Why then this "holier than thou" 
arande Howard die Communisls]? We need humility and open-minded generosity. - 

’ 2 ' g^T(L y p“'' er h ' “ imp ' iCi,,y ““ oolooml govemmeni in Uns re- 
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educationally" should be "remedied by introducing the pay scale that pre- 
vails in Japan, and [by] making education universal." 130 

Two other recommendations were: 

"We should follow the Japanese irrigation system... [of] controlling rivers at the very 
source by putting dams across mountain streams and building up the sides, [and] lead- 
ing out canals from them into the fields" 

and: 

"Where modem demand calls for the organization of new industries — like manufactur- 
ing bicycles, sewing machines, watches and clocks — [the] government should seize 
this opportunity of providing employment to old-type artisans who have lost their 
occupations like blacksmiths, metal casters and goldsmiths. For this purpose [the] 
government should set up decentralized [model] units specialized in making the various 
component parts on a cooperative basis. " 

In May 1952 he co-founded, together with a rural social worker from cen- 
tral India, a politically oriented "Society for Economic Equality." 131 He 
said: 


130. According to an anonymous preface, "the views expressed ... are those of Dr. Kuma- 
rappa, and the publication of the Report by the Government of India does not imply 
...acceptance or endorsement." India today still lacks an effective national program of 
universal primary schooling. 


to /i/ iittrx 


N © j -y - — w 

rounder was an atheist, G. Ramachandra Rao ("Gora"), to whom Gandhi had written 
in 1946 {GCW, lxxxiii, 390; gag, 52}, "Though there is a resemblance 
between your thought and practice and mine superficially, I must own 
that yours is far superior to mine." Gora organized Arthik Samata 
Mandal's activities in consultation with Kumarappa. An example was j 
in the province of Kerala in 1958-59. In the elections of 1957 the | 

Communists had won a majority in the provincial legislature, and now 
had begun to implement land reform and to destroy, sometimes by illegal and violent 
means, the Congress Party at the local level. The central government in New Delhi 
used a provision in the Constitution to replace the elected provincial government 
with emergency rule by a governor appointed from New Delhi. Gora toured Kerala 
for several weeks, calling for "partyless democracy" (see GPD). The Arthik Samata 
Mandal group marched with two flagpoles; all the party flags (none of them black: 
see p. 50) were on one pole; the other pole had no flag and symbolized citizens with 
no party affiliation. The idea was that the local village councils could work without 

political parties. Arthik Samata Mandal (and then ostensibly JP some years later 

but in the end JP led a national party opposing Indira Gandhi) tried to have this idea 
extended to the provincial and national levels. (My source for this information is 
some interviews with Gora's eldest son, Lavanam. Gora’s life is described in SGL.) 
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In the last five years the conditions of the masses have gone from bad to worse... [but] 
our erstwhile colleagues [i.e. former activists in the anti-imperial movement led by 
Gandhi] who had taken possession of the government and the palaces of Delhi have 
vied with each other to maintain ... pomp, glory and splendor.... A deep feeling of frus- 
tration pervades the country. " (kam, 1} 

Nehru himself was living like a king, partly because he thought this would 
bolster the authority of the central government in the new nation which the 
British wanted to see broken up into Balkan-like fragments. 132 He initiated 
nonetheless a program for the villages, 133 though allocating much less to it 
than to building up heavy industry. 134 

"He [Nehru] created a community development program in the 1950s, funded partly 
with American aid. Begun with great fanfare and enthusiasm, the program soon became 
hopelessly bureaucratized. Like many other well-intentioned programs, it failed be- 
cause Nehru did not have the patience, the managerial skills, or the passion to imple- 
ment it. Nor was it Gandhian in spirit — it was 'top down' rather than ’bottom un 
{£>/£/, 86 } 

Kumarappa took a dim view of the American role: 

"While the USA contributes [ca.1/8 of the cost]..., it is given a controlling voice in 
the affairs of the Community Projects. ... If we have no funds to cover 55 projects,' why 
not cut down the scheme by one eighth — make it 48 projects ... and maintain our ggjf. 
reject?... The whole scheme reflects an amazing lack of confidence.... 

"[It] seems to bypass the fundamental rural question— land reform.... Land reform 
means restoring the land to the community to be used for the general benefit of the 
community ... [whereas] the Americans look upon land as an instrument to produce 
commercial goods. This latter approach leads to competition and conflict.... 


132. When the last viceroy went to India in 1947 to negotiate a speedy withdrawal he 
proposed (as the British had done already in 1942) that each province be free to join 
or not join the larger nation; the secret British code-name for the proposal was "Plan 

Balkan" (see SMI , 448 ). 

Arthik Samata Mandal (see note 131) conducted in 1961-62 a 1000-mile protest 
march about this from Gandhi's hut in central India to Nehru's palace in New Delhi 
Nehru t° ld the marchers he would act on their petition if they could prove that most 
of India's citizens wanted the prime minister to live in a hovel in a slum. See SMB, 
356 for a British account of the Indian cultural background to this view: "A further 
Mughal bequest to the British was official ostentation...." 

133 ’ ;' Communlt y Development' was one-half of the price paid by the Government of 
India (the Khadi and Village Industries Commission being the other half), committed 
as it was to rapid industrialization, to settle its conscience with having allowed Gan- 
dhiji to be named as Father of the Nation. " {gam, 83 } 

134. Between 1950-51 and 1965-66, the share of consumer goods in total industrial pro- 
duction in India declined from 68 % to 34%. {gsi, 1 18 } 


"...Those who are responsible for this plan have left out any need for human psycho- 
logy. The Americans know no more about us than we do of the Eskimos. ... 

"Generally my fear is that this is the thin edge of the wedge of the era of American 
financial imperialism 135 striving to fill in the vacuum created by an inefficient [Indian] 
administration in the wake of the departure of British political imperialism. " 136 

Semi-retirement 

Kumarappa visited Eastern Europe and the USSR several times between 
1952 and 1955 { vre , xxx}, but then, obliged by poor health to withdraw into 
semi-retirement, moved to a Gandhian ashram in his native province in 
south India and set up a training institute in village crafts. 137 

He would still write now and then on national issues. One such issue was 
a reform (achieved in 1956) of the old colonial and/or pre-colonial pro- 
vincial boundaries. The new ones in south India were along linguistic 
lines; 138 he suggested instead "an economic approach" which would not 
"encourage linguistic bickerings and feed parochialism": 

"The largest occupation being agriculture and allied village industries, we should con- 
centrate on all that appertains to the exploitation of the soil. Our land is dependent on 
seasonal monsoon rains. Hence rivers should assume a major role in all our thoughts. 
We are periodically confronted with floods, droughts and shortage of rainfall at places. 
Therefore water conservation and river control are definitely indicated as the major 
planks of our program of reconstruction. In the main, our States [i.e. provinces] should 
be able to control our resources without coming into conflict with the people of other 
States. This would mean that the States should follow river valleys. .. Most of our riv- 
ers run [east or west].... Therefore, the sea [would] ... limit the extent on the east and 
west of most States. 


135. Between mid- 1951 and mid- 1968, India's external debt grew from Rs.320 million to 
more than Rs. 60300 million, {gsi, 125} 

136. KCP, 1-3. According to BC, 5, "Mr. [Chester] Bowles [the US ambassador] was asked 

to comment on Dr. J. C. Kumarappa 1 s remark that American aid to India was a noose 
around India's neck. Tf Dr. Kumarappa, whom I do not know, said that, then he 
must be a foolish man and I would like to argue it out with him,' Mr. Bowles re- 
plied." They met, and Kumarappa thereafter described Bowles as a "well-intentioned 
...advertiser" {KUS). 137 . $ee note 4. 

138. Thus Andhra Pradesh ["pradesh" means province] contains predominantly Telugu- 
speaking folk; Karnataka, Kannada-speaking; Kerala, Malayalam-speaking, etc. One 
result has been that in some provinces the most successful party in elections now- 
adays is one whose raison d'itre is to champion the use of the provincial language 
rather than Hindi or English. Thus no party can win a majority in the national parlia- 
ment, and every national election is followed by a period of Italian-style political 
horse-trading, with the support of some of the provincial parties up for grabs from 
the highest bidder. 
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"Ifo* wurlcs will r«L L - [he Ilitth of tanks arnl canals on belli adis of Ihr 

tive« r directing Hit river wfl<CJS rete Lhese for florflge and distributism when nwded. In 
ifaix (unLlmn wi cm CMlIred [be llnnds whkb IKW dtnfllt Hie land periodically.... 

Wlien ibcse riven axe counseled by c*nats wt can have . . iwanxpcm by water ... dmap 
as Lonnpnicd with railways and bucks, , . 

Ctoi^rvaiinn of forests aien£ ^ nv er vnlkyj e*d lui™ under unified coeiml ensur- 
ing a coficdieaied polrey.' {KRV} 

Th£ longest document that he seni from the zenith ro the government in 
New Delhi was an eight-page report >ixD\ on (he Community Development 
Program in a number of local villages (27, according to gam, **) that he 
surveyed in 1956. The main problems described in the report were: inef- 
fective bureaucratization corruption (the bureaucrats were exacting illegal 
commissions), injustice (foe well-to-do were the main beneficiaries of the 
anti-poverty programs), unemployment (e.g. among people traditionally 
engaged in building houses)* poor hygiene (in regard lo sewage), eco- 
logical degradation (in regard to forests and the soil) and lack of health- 
care and of substantial progress toward universal primary schoolings 1SS 

’Maintenance and supefvisioD after imnanrig (be program! sj are very poor.... Co- 
operation la tha*a pryjjTiiTiF. has com* largely from the wt||-ii>-do classes and ifo the 
■ -amenilits have c^nitensF round [heir awn sections of Hie villages,.-. 

"Tbe sunonmding* of wall* ire IswiKtiitias] estremely muddy and forty . A Nium 
amounl of cotipentitH swat be otaued from foe villain; fo keep ihe p|*c clean.. . 
Disposal of .. sewpye bHF [most eft*™] not bwn carefully s|t«ided to.... [but] in one or 
two village foe kim j? if led into nuunn* pitf. and utilised to prepare compost [andl 
totbweia have been jfiven to prepare and Fell the manure. This system should he more 
widely followed. .. 

"CJli Itlren 's education . . ia riot hemg Fjwaad as JiLrt *5 it JibouLd. ■ 

■There is hardly any well orgamad problem for the on* of (he health yf the peo- 
ple.... 

'Emphasis b«s been placed ™ mpd building .. . J tmtj suffic-iem ore huts mol beer he- 
Sluwed Ml Lb* Icaacnc] social and economic ffangre Fnxluc-tirei lot) raw malen- 
als for edits bas h«n increased, vfo:|* food prediction has yielded place to foe cul- 
Hvpiion of cotton, cugar-cuc and lohaccy. ,1*0 Country hks have been repfaced by 
ftimcnL. and asbestos sheets. The old-tune potters and others engaged in boose 
building industries have been dislodged.... 


1S9. Wben the Consliiutuju oF the KapuUk of tndia was being drawn up, Nehru folded. 
Ul regard U> this iSFUc, <0 Ibe landlords who wished lo prevent Ihe peasants frnm be- 
comirg Kterale. Universal primary schooling was allocated (jn Article 45) to Ihe 
"Directive Principles' section stating certain objectives for which thdre would be. 
act ending to foe ConEtilutnin, no legal unt-i inn* to enforce foei r i mplemeniaiinn . 

HO. See nole tT and the rente ace to which it ia jLL»=h*d. and the find citalion on p. ijn. 
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*. Mod of Ihe men in Charge [of ibe gOVenuiwnfE agricilllucal tU-rnonsliatiun CM- 
EL'-f^l ail' L|ua|i 1 lL^J 1 ci gi ve i Lend Eu Lk- - puiipk' TTuiix Ortfc igUaJ ifi ljL loti Lu 

the hnLili ill o£“ a From some ^ricuhinl cnflkp:-- ■ pn?n sho«Ed tw jiven 

farm wilh A pair <*f bulltkr^b- am 1 ask.J to JuiitiJiLa-lidCi: tur^ xihrh d. farm liljl 
Kiappuil a 1 dnn 3 y„ .. Or Jjrmi > l^rjnui =- should! bo H^racled fiu ijLbfM] hClOij 45 lu Urjiai 
Efiey ihKmselv** i-lui do od tki F^mc Fool ing (he demon^rraJor ^oty dMnonsfmlts 

how u ninft cai\ Hvc comkirtalil)- on in un^rned ir^nrikd. 

'Tht- irrijialion Linkx frit 4a- u ru J l: i-iked up mid . . drv nlC6i of lilt: jf-rn (hxougk. If 
E|it^ tanks flf# ik^iKed . ch- farm^F c-an get two or ihx™ flops 4 ytat .cchin^ 

tVrMi (snt- i> 4 L^mhlt (odHv Altmhon lo ihw r^inks will [aIeo-I give uf control aver 
floods add ctJu-. i- erosion. This i f one of Ihe problems ciyinj tor immediit? fclletiliofi 
but is Eiiii^h uegleclKLr 

"flwre no f-ici lilies tor foi] aoil^s, Itic go'-rnimrfK sr^nris more bhjdus (o 
dispo^ of [Uf artificial] ftnihitrs ikan to observe die tvi] effetti m (he n( 

ycflfF of JeIkefI ind.iSLTi rtiinaL-t: list! i 

"As rtrj£irds prils u:id tliwiasu of plants, th^rS is bardL> any j>tli V ision Ci ■ hr.- 1 p [hiL 
farnKTS Lrl Jlwd . . . 

*" Tti guvtrricKit ks HnxLouf | about] (he revenue pioductioi] of foresti c^tiker t\tm 
[abo«t| their being 4 conserving ground for water- Every vi]|pge sbooL-dl Ii4ve its gain 
mnn Linds pmp^rly Lak^n of.... 

"Thu whuk scfieniL is top-kc-ivy fimnckdly . . .. OJd-liiuc yuvuiiEik-nc officials usud 
to tfXpt-iiMw wiya -hi.ii.il J rot he employed ir IhJs rural woft s _.. Th&it example (a tlm 
yaur^L-r ^eneratior ie demoiHlizing, The Reverue Deparxment officials bave lotroduo^d 
a n.-.Liu]:i r Flidirg FciJe ot iMepal ~n ■■■■■!■!!■■ ir diFltibulmg think e(c. " 

He died on the iwL]fth, o anni verify — 30 January i960 — of Gandhi's 

assassi nation, 



K. umtLTappa. and Vinobll Bllivn In 1956 


Section 1 

Some Theoretical Background 

This section is for readers unversed in the history of Western writing 

•‘TJT'k “ Wi “ Sketch * he ** ° f «« miry (do* * K»ma 
WtaCh S “ m 10 me relevant 10 *"<< R> Gandhi's ideas about 

Some orthodox precepts 

Kumarappa regarded as invalid or quite inadequate some basic preceots of 
an orthodox tradition 141 going back to Adam Smith (1723-1790): 

— p eopie in their economic activities ("economic man") are motivated 
solely by a desire to gain wealth. 142 ' ated 

-An "invisible hand" ensures that such exclusively selfish behavior in 
commerce promotes the public interest. 142 * a 


HI . My use of the term "orthodox" is discussed on pp. 2-3; see also p. vii. 

(Sharing within one s immediate family could have been allnw^ f u . . 

■^y- i. d»ved J™, an T ““ ““ ^ 
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—All reckonings are to be made in terms of a "closed system" of social 
exchanges, rather than in terms of an "open system" by taking account 
also of ecological sustainability or (as the case may be) degradation. 

—An automatic "iron law" ensures that workers normally receive no more 
than subsistence wages. 143 (Whether this contradicts the idea of the "in- 
visible hand" depends on one's concept of the public interest.) 

Demand always proves adequate to consume supply ("Say's Law"). 

19 th-century normative economics 

Kumarappa belongs to the tradition of "normative" writing on economics, 
that is, writing which explicitly reflects ethical values. This tradition down 
to his time included: (l) in France and England, Sismondi and Ruskin; 144 
(2) in Germany, the Kathedersozialisten ; (3) some Russian anarchists; and 
(4) among Indian writers ca. 1900, Naoroji, Dutt and Gokhale. 

The French-English line goes back to J. C. L. Sismonde de Sismondi 
(1773-1842), who disproved Say's Law, discovered business cycles with 
booms and depressions, stressed that technological progress can cause 
mass unemployment and that market adjustments take time and cause a 
lot of suffering, and invented the 19th-century concept of class struggle 
(which was then so important to Marx). Thomas Carlyle 145 translated 


143. The term "iron law" is due to Ferdinand Lassalle (1862), but the idea goes back to 
Ricardo: 

"Labor, like all other things which are purchased and sold, and which may be in- 
creased or diminished in quantity, has its natural and its market price. The natural 
price of labor is that price which is necessary to enable the laborers, one with an- 
other, to subsist and to perpetuate their race, without either increase or diminu- 
tion. " {RPE, the first paragraph of the chapter on wages} 

In the British parliament Ricardo voted against providing day-care centers for the 
children of working people, because, he said: 

"If parents felt assured that an asylum would be provided for their children, in 
which they would be treated with humanity and tenderness, there would then be no 
check to that increase of population which is so apt to take place among the labor- 
ing classes." {RWCy v, l}. 

This kind of thinkin g and feeling still today gives the concern about the current pop- 
ulation explosion a bad name among many people who ought to share the concern. 

144. This part of the tradition is described in LLC y and the following paragraph is based 
mainly on that account. 

145. rvp describes Carlyle as having been, "from the field of letters, the voice that carried 
farthest and meant most to reflective British readers of 1845-1865. " 
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some two hundred pages of Sismondi's writings on economics, devised the 
term "captains of industry" and the epithet "dismal science" for orthodox 
economic theory (which other critics had been content to call a "foul 
philosophy" and a "pseudo-science" 146 ), and encouraged an admirer of 
his, John Ruskin (1819-1900), to write on economics. In a series of four 
essays published in 1862 as a book entitled Unto This Last , 147 Ruskin un- 
dertook to supplant the doctrine of the "invisible hand" by arguing that 
affectionate cooperation and a sense of social justice promote prosperity 
better than greed and competition do. His rhetoric is outmoded today, 
but his ideas are part of the historical background to Gandhian economic 
thought, and indeed Gandhi's only substantial essay on economics is a 
paraphrase of this book. 148 

(John Hobson (1858-1940) as a student at Oxford admired Ruskin's book, 
but considered it "a passionate rebellion" rather than a "truly critical and 
constructive work. He undertook to remedy this in various writings, 
some of which Kumarappa read. 149 Frederick Soddy, a British Nobel lau- 
reate in physics who admired Ruskin's book, developed in the 1920s a line 
of economic thought distinguishing between monetary and material aspects 
of human life; 150 but Kumarappa did not, as far as I know, encounter his 
ideas as such.) 


K6. Nowadays this concept is sometimes applied to neo-orthodox economics, as in the 
following passage: 

"I regard [mainstream, (neoclassical) economics] as pseudo-scientific for the fol- 
lowing reasons. First, a key concept of the theory, namely, that of (subjective) 
utility, is not mathematically well defined.... Second,... experimental psychologists 
have refuted the neoclassical dogma that people always attempt to maximize their 
expected utilities. Third, mainstream economics makes no room for disequilibria 
like unemployment ... combined with inflation. Fourth, the theory has been unable 
to predict any of the major booms and slumps — such as the 1929, 1981, and 1990 
recessions [in the USA], Fifth,... mainstream economics pays no attention to the 
adjoining social sciences.... [etc.]" {Bis) 

For some other such arguments see BFP, xiv, his, kde, and PEH, 21-22 and 90. 

147. This ft vie refers to the Biblical parable {MG, xx, 14} about the master of a vineyard 
paying just as much to a worker who was hired late in the day as to one who worked 
all day long, and explaining to the one who had worked all day: "I do thee no wrong 
...[by giving] unto this last even as to thee." 

148. See pp. 93-97. U9 . See p. 20. 

150. This distinction has been made in philosophical writings ever since Aristotle {AP), 
but to ignore it by taking for granted that all the material aspects of hu man life 
can be assessed adequately in terms of a uniform, one-dimensional kind of unit 
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The Kathedersozialisten influenced Kumarappa through his main professor 
at Columbia University. 151 The following brief account of them is ex- 
tracted and translated from a standard handbook of German history: 152 

"The argument about socialism and workers' issues became a dominant theme in na- 
tional German economic thinking when Albert Schaffle pointed out in 1864 how eco- 
nomic liberalism [in the traditional European sense of advocating laissez faire ] was 
one-sidedly bound to the interests of the upper middle class, and called upon profes- 
sional economists to take a critical approach to the economic catechism of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. Schaffle found agreement and support among other national economists 
[who] belonged to quite various theoretical schools but all supported government inter- 
vention in relations between capital and labor. Their opponents in the business world 
derisively called them Kathedersozialisten ["armchair socialists"] 153 and they proudly 
adopted the label [and] founded in 1872 an ’Association for Social Politics'. 

"In the German social sciences after the turn of the century, a dispute about value 
judgements was ignited by the activities of the Kathedersozialisten and led to a more 
critical methodological understanding of the social sciences." 154 

The acceptance of ethical values in academically respectable German eco- 
nomic thinking had palpable consequences: 

"German social policies were strongly stimulated by the ideas of the Kathedersozial- 
isten. [They] held the professorships in the economic and social sciences at the German 
universities in the last decades of the 19th century, so an entire generation of high state 
bureaucrats and politically alert academics was substantially influenced by their views. 
In 1881 a social-security program was introduced in the Reichstag [the national parlia- 
ment]. Health insurance, with half the costs paid by the workers and half by the em- 
ployers, was enacted in 1883; accident insurance in 1884; old-age pensions in 1889." 
{extracted from BRW , 303-06} 

In Russia (which had no professors of economics in the 19th century), the 
great novelist Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) after writing War and Peace in the 
1860s became, in the 1870s arid '80s, ever more religious and morally 
anxious — he was a rich aristocratic landowner — about gross economic 


is just as convenient to academic economists as money itself is to capitalists, mer- 
chants and modem affluent consumers. <l 51 pp 

152. brw , 256-57. The account there is more detailed than my extracts. 

153. " Katheder " (cognate with "chair") refers here to academic professorships. Of course 
the men appointed to the professorships did not advocate going out in the street to 
make revolution. To avoid confusing them with Socialists they are usually referred 
to in English as "the German historical school," but they were not a school in any 
academic sense. 

154. Neo-orthodox economic theory excludes this by claiming to be divorced from ethics. 
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inequalities. 155 This led him to a precept which was taken over by Gandhi 
and hence influenced Kumarappa to some extent. Gandhi called it "bread 
labor"; 156 Tolstoy's account is in Chapter 38 of What Then Must We Do ? 
(1886): 157 

"Labor, if it has for its aim not the obtaining of the possibility of being idle and 
exploiting the labor of others, such as is the labor of those who acquire wealth, 158 but 
the gratification of needs, naturally draws one from the city to the country, to the land 
where this labor is most fruitful and most joyous.... ’ 

"We sleep eight [hours per day].... If a man of any mental activity should devote five 
hours each day to his [mental] activity, he would do an enormous amount, so what be- 
comes of the remaining eleven hours? ...Physical labor not only does not exclude the 
possibility of mental activity, [but] improves its quality.... [In my own experience,] the 
tenser the work was [and] the more it approached what is considered rough agricuitural 
labor, the more enjoyments and knowledge did I acquire, and the closer and more 
amicable was my communion with men.... In proportion as my labor became more 
fruitful, my demands of other people's labor became less.... [And,] just as ... news- 
papers, theatres, concerts, visits, balls, cards, periodicals, novels, are no thin g but a 
means for supporting man's spiritual life outside its natural conditions of labor, ...so 
everything which we call hygiene and medicine is an attempt to deceive the natural 
physical demands of human nature." {TW, 298-303} 

Tolstoy was something of an anarchist 159 and saw no need to "establish 
any cooperative society" for physical labor since "a laboring man naturally 


155. Anna Karenina was written in the 1870s. Before beginning What Then Must We 

Do? in 1882, Tolstoy wrote An Examination of Dogmatic Theology and Union and 

Translation of the Four Gospels in 1880, and A Short Account of the Gospels in 

1881. His religion was unorthodox (see SLT, xx-xxiii). „„ c 

7 ibo. oee pp. 103-04. 

157. Gandhi read this and other essays by Tolstoy, and corresponded with him; the main 
topics of their correspondence were "passive resistance" (a term which GawHi.; m 
1906 dismissed as inadequate) and religion, in regard to which Gandhi was most im- 
pressed by Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God is Within You (of which the first English 
translations had appeared in 1904). Gandhi's second commune in South Africa was 
called "Tolstoy Farm"; and Romain Rolland (who wrote biographies of Tolstoy and 
Gandhi and corresponded with them) mentioned in a letter (to someone else) of 19 
September 1930 { RGC , 24} that Tolstoy's "devout secretary" Paul Birukoff "always 
keeps Gandhi 's portrait above his bed, facing that of Tolstoy. " 7 

While it is beyond my scope to trace the historical background to Tolstoy's con- 
cept of bread labor, I note that Mikhail Bakunin (1814-1876) recalled in 1867 that an 
earlier European revolutionary, Fran 9 ois-Noel Babeuf (1760-1797), had envisaged a 
social system in which everyone "would be compelled to perform both muscular and 
mental labor, each according to his strength and capacity" { ba , 115 ; bo, i, 37 }. 

’58. This view of the social function of money had been set out in detail by Ruskin in 
Unto This Last (see p. 95), which Tolstoy admired { lrv , 303}. 


joins the existing cooperation of working people" (whereas Gandhi and 
Kumarappa established the AIVIA, one principle of which was to make 
use of muscle-power, human or animal, rather than electric or internal- 
combustion engines 160 ). 

In the early days of the AIVIA, Kumarappa found {kpk\ some "eternal 
ttuths" in a book {kcb} by the Russian anarchist revolutionary, Prince 
Pyotr Kropotkin (1842-1921). Kumarappa liked not only "the non-violent 
methods of expropriation suggested by Kropotkin," 161 but also his precept 
that man "produces most when he works in freedom ... [and] has a certain 
choice in his occupation" (which was not the case in the traditional caste 
system in India). Kumarappa found "food for thought in solving our own 
problems of the present day" in Kropotkin's view that: 

"Well-being — that is, the satisfaction of physical, artistic and moral needs — has 
always been the most powerful stimulant to work. Therefore a society aiming at the 
well-being of all, and at the possibility of all enjoying life in all its manifestations, 
will give [first place to] voluntary work, which will be infinitely superior and yield 
far more than work has produced up till now under the goad of slavery, serfdom or 
wagedom. ” 

Finally, three tum-of-the-century Indian writers on economics — Dadabhai 
Naoroji, G. K. Gokhale and R. C. Dutt — influenced Kumarappa, either di- 
rectly or else through Gandhi. 162 

Naoroji was primarily a politician. His Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India is an anthology of his writings and speeches — he was a member of 
the British House of Commons — from 1876 to 1900. Its main purpose 
was to show that "the present system of [colonial] government is destruc- 
tive and despotic to the Indians." Naoroji is said to have been the first to 
describe comprehensively 163 Britain's drain of wealth from her greatest 
colony. Here are some of his arguments to the effect that the taxation was 
crushing: 


159. For a succinct account of this, see wap, 250-53. 160. See p. 32. 

161. On Kropotkin's views in regard to violence, see MK, 141-42, 149, 174-75, 206-07 and 211- 
13. He is not mentioned in Gandhi's Collected Works. However, an interesting opin- 
ion shared by Kropotkin and Gandhi is that Darwinian "natural selection" in some 
ways favors altruism (see p. 91 ). 

162. I haven't the linguistic capacity to investigate the native cultural background to their 
ideas. 

163. A recent British historian {SHI 257-28} admits that the tax revenues collected in colo- 
nial India "met state expenses and, except for a few years, yielded a surplus that was 
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"The [average per capita] production of India is hardly enough for the bare necessities* 
of life — England raises [at home]... about 8% [in taxes]... from an [ annual average] in- 
come of about £30 per head; whereas the Indian Government raises ... about 15% ...out 
of [its annual average] income of 40 shillings per head.... It must ... be particularly 
borne in mind that ... from abundance [of income] you may give a large percent with 
ease... but from insufficiency, any burden is so much privation. " { my , 58-61} 

"His Lordship ... is well aware that whatever revenue is raised by other countries... re- 
turns [somehow] back to the people, and remains in the country; and therefore the na- 
tional capital, upon which the production of a country depends, does not suffer diminu- 
tion; while with India ... the case is quite different. " { my , 60 } 

Naoroji often set out arguments about fiscal details; here are some simple 
examples: 

Imports in India are declared at the 'wholesale cash price less trade discount' at the 
port of import, which means the value at the foreign port of export, plus freight, 
insurance, and other charges to the India port of import, apd also plus 10% for prof- 
its.... But in the case of the United States the declared value of imports is only the value 
declared at the foreign port from which the merchandise was exported, which means, 
without adding the cost of freight, insurance, and other charges and 10% profits * 
{NPI, 131 } 

"Gold and silver are not produced in this country [India]. All bullion is imported and 
is paid for from the produce of India. It, therefore, can add nothing to my estimate of 
production [in India]. The only addition is the industry employed on it to convert it 
into ornaments. This industry for the ordinary native ornaments will be amply covered 
by taking on an average an eighth of the value of the metal. " {NPI, 127 } 

Kumarappa engaged sometimes in this kind of argument. Gandhi avoided 
it, 164 but read and valued Naoroji' s book and knew him personally. 

Romesh Chunder Dutt served for many years in the colonial civil service 
in India (having ranked in the top one percent among Candidates who took 
the qualifying examinations in 1871) before writing his two most famous 
books, Economic History of British India, 1757-1837 and India in the Vic- 


passed to Britain in the form of 'Home Charges'.... The Home Charges were raised 
principally from Indian land taxes, and, not long after 1860, Indian nationalists be- 
gan to refer to them as 'the Drain'." By the late 19th century "Britain had achieved a 
favorable balance of trade with India" amounting to "some £25 million in 1880. The 
double withdrawal of treasure and commodities from an impoverished India was used 
to balance Britain’s trade deficit with the USA and [continental] Europe." 

164. See p. 99 for Gandhi’s response to the statistical arguments of apologists for imperial- 
ism. 


torian Age. These books, which are cited in Kumarappa' s thesis, were 
putt's response, totaling more than 1000 pages, to a British aristocrat's 
accusation of inaccuracy in his Famines in India (1900). 165 The following 
summary of the fiscal heritage (to India) of the East India Company is 
from a chapter entitled "Finance and the Economic Drain (1793-1837)”: 

"The British nation had spent millions of their own money in acquiring dominions 
in other parts of the world; but in India an empire had been acquired, wars had been 
waged, and the administration had been carried on, at the cost of the Indian people; the 
British nation had not contributed a shilling.... When they [the East India Company] 
ceased to be traders in 1834, it was provided that the dividends on their stock should 


165 . A succinct assessment { nmg , 91 } is that "there were seven famines in India in the first 
half of the 19th century; there were twenty-four in the second half." BFI gives a de- 
tailed analytical narrative. According to a recent British historian {SHI 262 - 63 }, 
"Localized famines leading to higher than usual death-rates had occurred in 
many places even during the first half of the nineteenth century. The [more wide- 
spread] famine which struck in 1866-67 is usually called the Orissa famine, but in 
reality mortality extended well into the Gangetic valley, far down the eastern coast 
of the Madras Presidency and across the peninsula to parts of the Hyderabad and 
Mysore principalities. Three million people were affected and deaths of 800,000 
in excess of normal were recorded. Almost immediately afterwards, from 1868 to 
1870, famines affecting around 21 million struck Rajasthan, the western Ganges 
region and parts of central India and the northern Deccan, causing excess deaths 
of around 400,000. During the last thirty years of the century the dreadful toll 
increased: 1873-74 in Bengal and eastern India, affecting a quarter of a million; 
1876-78, involving 36 million in parts of the Ganges again and also Madras, 
Bombay, Mysore and Hyderabad, with deaths of 3.5 million. The century ended 
with two other massive outbreaks of famine and disease nearly everywhere in the 
subcontinent, with more fearsome death counts: 1886-87, affecting 96 million and 
causing the excess deaths of over 5 million, and again in 1899-1900, with 60 mil- 
lion affected and another 5 million dying prematurely. 

"...The theory that the scourge of nearly half a century was caused by poor mon- 
soons — acts of nature for which neither the state nor any human agency was 
responsible — was believed for a time. However, the virtual elimination of mass 
famine deaths for most of the twentieth century, when recorded climate data have 
not been different, makes such a fatalistic explanation unacceptable. The terrible 
recurrences of sustained food scarcity resulted in part from the rapid commerciali- 
zation of the agarian economy beginning in the 1860s. Contributions to the dis- 
asters came from the cotton ’boom 1 [when the Civil War in the USA cut off sup- 
plies of raw cotton from there to England] in the development of a national market 
linked through the railways and the more exacting contractual arrangements for 
moving food and other commodities regardless of social costs. " 

A recent book {FBE} of photographs celebrating nostalgically the British hegemony in 
India includes the one shown on the following page: 
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coni in lit: io t* paid nut of [he imjXwKl on the [r*j|«t pjoplt. And w]i c n. finally 
[h K Ciimpunj CCttcd to *liM in I85S. Ihdr skiclt w** pmd uff hy Idub wticti weft 
nude into nn lildi;in [Jiirt TTlu empire was Unix transfcrftd from I he Company to the 
Cinwn. but (he Endian j^ople paid Che [Hlitfhase-innm-y . fajwl 4j|| ditf U> thic drty. . in 
the sii xpn of imprest on fill e] PfhL" (.tfrw, 

After in analysis of statistics, ihc chapter concludes: 

■ Thu home thar^, vAkh amoiuiled tr> three millions when Qu^ n ViKtoria aaa-nded 
cht ^ ri3ai (n a«Jit™n miltionv when tike Great Enures* pawed j* a y. So e re af 

ao aoownuc drain <wt of the ttsoueces of a land would bnighiveir* the HkihE ppisper. 
ous countries on e-arih; u his India to a Fand off-mines mon frequent, mo re 

widespread, and more fatal, than any known before tn the hn-miy of India <>r of rh- 
WOfld/jDE^, 4?"l|- 

The opening of the corresponding chapter (- Finance and the Indian Ucbt") 

in Dult's boot on India in the Victorran age illustrates his use of historical 
details: 

"■Two conflieLiinjf policies prevailed Jo India, 1 said Sir Charier: Tkvwybo , n 1873 in hi* 
evidence before the Select Comnutiee on Indian nuance. 'One. Hiepolicv advocated hi 
fne. <jf reduction uf expenditure; ihe other, which was ihe favorite at Calcutta and -n 
England, tncraa.se vf million. 1 tlif Madia* famine of 3877 did not lead l^rd Lytton 
lit a reduction of expenditure and a redm-litm of ias ci . On i he caUniy, under the ad 
vjm of hvi new Finance Minister. Sir John Whey. ho rn.pi.setl new 'tales to create a 
ruminc Relief and [nsunu.ee Fund.. A pfediPc Was Jfivcn to the people of India lha. |he 
prO.eeds of the lases would liul ho eipmded tor my purpose Mhel Ilian dial for which 



they we-TK icn|KKU5d. Thi? pltMJgt was bcoltCti w_kjil aflci iE givfcrt. In Lhe hudjH nf 
IB7S-79 the grant ™> made; hut ip the bi»rt£eL of 3879-80 it was jnisjieiided. ■ (fjjv. 

GopaJ Krishna Gokhale was a college teacher and a leading advocate of 
peaceable coosututional reform tn colonial India. The first of his seven 
visits to England , in 1597, was to give evidence to a government commit - 
tee. He was concerned (like Duct) with such issues as whether tax reven- 
ues collected in India should toe spent on British military expeditions else- 
where, whether a substantial portion of the civil-service positions in India 
might toe filled by Indians, and whether the proceeds of the Famine Insur- 
ance Fund should be spent on relieving famine or on building railways. 
His written evidence was (like Dutt's) substantiated toy statistics: the dis- 
cussion was sometimes along the following lines: 

ComiHifxi&ti or: "WofcJii yoii r&ally ioifirtKf ie un die Conum wion (h&i (he . Go^cm- 
inent of India have LjlJ'.i rakuai ihtSA ru.iJwu.yH pnnuLpaUy in ihe interest ®\ IZngCl F"h com 
fTKn.e add the commercial is tfiiL a Jiir^E ^harjje of yov-T??" 

Goth^lr-- " The facts arc Uiere. Whenever a viceroy .. goes que to Tiklij. .. fissure 
[is put] cm hiTii t^ gCTisiniet <hew rjiMway^, sjkJ he mifcts a pro mi s*." [£ mik , a?) 

The committee heard him for two days, and one of its members told him, 
"Our minority report will be b^ed practscaHy on your evidence/ Such 
was the gist of hss relations to England for the remainder of hns life. He 
revisited six times and his frusirad^ grew- as he had occasion to criticize 
the weak famine-relief measures in 189 9, the Land Alienation DiU in 
1901, etc. In J906 he remarked: 

ifae t**c eigfu ycBi^ t\\m surplus of' Cfw G^'craiTKat of ]ndia have aituudEvd 
to ite a sum tfiui Rs_ 3^ cpni^, Mid ch* whole of (ha^ money hss heea toptmt by iha 
Govemufienl en rtilvh^ys, ip jyJJ.iEM.Tn En lajg? aTnoEirHs qw^iflity horro^eJ for Hie pur- 
pose. 16 * ...Are railways evra-ytkin^ unU mi 1 ? educiimn notbiaif*' h i n^ro'-Td saniialioo 
n^hingT tDGG. am 

GokhaJc and Gandhi were dear frleAds for twenty years 1 * 7 and when Go- 
fchalc dacd Gandhi mourned by going barefoot for a year cc^ve^. 


144. A is fen million- According » British historian \sm ? iwji, "&y 1910, Tihlia 
had EbK fuurili l»rjesE milvviy fysim tn the world ... Briuah tafnEJists wer*? induced 
to uddertaki; raijwsty dcvck^DODl by gnvKmment guafantats of u (mad remra on 
Sht-ii iovesnitarats, a pmjM ihM by cnntr^sl cost [ndiaot £S0 otillicini |)r|. made 
Blitb-h Lodid 1 natiuoaJ nimnninJiLy nutd .. ujilI provided a umhuih it it 5 fWMd|| y 
iransprirling P^ldiere v.-Jicrever In Did ia or Hie world ibty be needed. B 

167.. Not jUSE tor a faw ehihuEbh um depicted in A, tt^: nbo TO ' b teuuti flat EiLrfiN Gexdhi , 
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Proponents of trusteeship 

I should mention here that a concept of trusteeship — whereby the rich 
ought to manage their property as if holding it in trust for the entire com- 
munity — was salient in Gandhi's economic thinking, and that Kumarap- 
pa, having been taught as a youngster that God had given India to England 
in trust to civilize it {kew\, was impressed (before he met Gandhi) when 
he read, in books published by British missionary organizations, argu- 
ments to the effect that Britain had treated India "principally as a feeder 
[of raw materials] ... and a market for English manufacturers" and that this 
had caused so much poverty in India that Britain was "guilty of treason 
against the nation committed to its trust." 168 

The Luddites and Marxism 

The Luddites, though not economists, expressed in a way that commanded 
attention an opinion as to the validity of Say’s Law (which they never 
heard of). They were early- 19th-century English handloom weavers who, 
finding themselves out of work because of the development of power- 
looms driven by steam engines, began in November 1811 (this was in 
Nottinghamshire and they said they were led by a mythical "General 
Ludd"— presumably a spiritual descendent of Robin Hood) to break into 
factories at night with hammers and wreck the power-driven looms. The 
movement spread quickly and by June 1812 more than a thousand looms 
had been wrecked and more than 15,000 soldiers sent to put it down. 169 A 
petition to parliament in 1827 from "manufacturers [i.e. artisans], work- 
men and others" included the following rejoinder to pride in the develop- 
ment of steam-power: 

"With the haggard and woe-begone skeletons of our once happy neighbors everywhere 
around us, this heartless and inhuman cant about 'the inarch of intellect and mw'lumi™! 
ingenuity' is as disgusting as it is wicked." {MLE, 50 } 

The Luddites* primitive way of protesting was anathema to Gandhi, but 
his main concern in regard to economics — unemployment due to indus- 
trial mechanization — was the same as theirs. 


168 . Cf. p. ll. See bce, 51 - 54 , 63-64 and 354-357 for some earlier samples of British claims 
— by Edmund Burke (1783), Baron Wellesley (governor of Bengal and of Madras, 
1797-1805) and Lord Curzon (viceroy, 1898-1905) — of trusteeship vis & vis India. 

169 . srl, frontispiece is a succinct narrative. The Luddites and their historical context and 
significance are described in many other works: mw, lhs , etc. 


Also noteworthy in this context are Thomas Worsley*s description (1831) 
of the benefits which he expected a certain invention (by J. H. Sadler) to 
bestow upon the languishing British handloom weavers: 

"The Saxon weavers [i.e. in north Germany]... will find themselves eclipsed. France... 
will be[come] an importing country. The extensive manufactures at Syria, Armenia, 
and Persia, and even the Chinese will be equally paralyzed, as are the calico weavers 
now in Hindustan. " {MLE, 52} 

—and the following comment of Karl Marx: 

"The gradual extinction of the English hand-loom weavers was spread over several 
decades, and finally sealed in 1838. Many of them died of starvation.... The English 
cotton machinery produced an acute effect [also] in India. The Governor General re- 
ported in 1834-35: 'The misery hardly finds parallel in the history of commerce. The 
bones of the cotton weavers are bleaching the plains of India. ' " {MEC xxxv, 434-35} 

A few aspects of Marxism and of the economic thought of Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) himself should be mentioned here: his view of the relation 
between labor and wealth, his remarks on soil fertility, his concepts of 
alienation and of class conflict, his view of the historical role of capital- 
ism, and the subsequent Marxist attitude toward big factories. 

In regard to the relation between labor and commodities, Marx said, in his 
analysis of capitalism: 

"If ... we leave out of consideration the use-values of commodities, they have only 
one common property left, that of being the products of labor.... 

"When [reduced to monetary values], commodities strip off every trace of their nat- 
ural use-value and of the particular kind of labor to which they owe their creation, in 
order to transform themselves into the uniform, socially recognized incarnation of 
homogeneous human labor.” { mecxxxv , 48 and 119} 

This "labor theory of value" was already quite traditional 170 and reflects 


170. Marx attributed the founding of economic theory to William Petty (1623-1687), 
who regarded the "wealth, stock, or provision of the nation" as being due to past la- 
bor {PEW, 110} (and who said {PEW, 68} that "labor is the father and active principlt 
of wealth, as lands are the mother"). Kumarappa was taught that John Locke (1632 
1704) founded "the labor theory of private property" {SLH, 53}; Locke said {LTT 
paragraphs 26-29}: "God has given the world to men in common, for the support anc 
comfort of their being. All the fruits it naturally produces, and the beasts it feeds, 
belong to mankind in common. Yet there must be a means to appropriate them 
some way or other before they can be beneficial to any particular man.,.. Whatever 
he removes out of the state that nature has left it in, he has mixed his labor with 
and [so] joined to it something that is his own, and thereby makes it his property 
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the habit of thinking implicitly in terms of a closed theoretical system. 171 
Marx's own view of the relation between labor and wealth was as follows: 

Labor is not the source of all wealth. Nature is just as much the source of use values 
(and it is surely of such that material wealth consists!) as labor , 172 which itself is only 
the manifestation of a force of nature, human labor power. " {MEC XXIV, 81} 

Marx considered the main "original sources of all wealth" to be "the soil 
and the laborer" {mec xxxv, 508} and, when not merely describing capitalist 
ideas, thought in terms of an open system in regard to soil. 173 

He said that in a capitalist economy the workers have, however, no basic 
control of what is going on; indeed: 

"The worker becomes [himself] a [relatively] cheaper commodity, the more commodi- 
ties [and hence wealth] he produces [for the capitalist].... The object which labor pro- 
duces, its product, [thus] stands opposed to it as an alien thing, as a power independent 
of the producer [i.e. the worker].... Alienation is shown [also] ... in the producing acti- 
vity itself.... The worker feels miserable and unhappy.... He is at home when he is not 
working, and when he is working he is not at home. " 1 7 ^ {MPS, 289-92} 

— and: 

"Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of labor, the work of the 
proletarians has lost all individual character. " {mec vi, 490} 


No man but he can have a right to [it], at least [not] where there is enough and as 
good left in common for others. The water in the fountain is everyone's, yet who 
can doubt that [the water] in the pitcher is his only who drew it out?" 

171. See p. 59. In Grundrisse he remarked (1973 trans., 489) that what "requires explana- 
tion" is not "the unity of living and active humanity with the natural, inorganic 
conditions of their metabolic exchange with nature" (by calling the conditions 
"inorganic" he was precluding what some people nowadays call "Gaia"), but rather 
"the separation between these inorganic conditions of human existence and this 
active [human] existence"; and he said that the separation "is completely posited 
only in the relation of wage labor to capital." A theoretical "open system" takes 
account of the unity, whereas a closed one focuses on social exchanges and excludes 
those designated here by the word "metabolic." (See note 223 and fme, 1.) 

172. Engels too regarded labor as the source "next to Nature, which supplies it with the 

material that it converts" { mec xxv, 452}. If I were to examine closely the relations 
between Marx's and Engels's thinking, I might say that Carlyle (see pp. 59-60) influ- 
enced Engels more than he did Marx (see MEM , 101 - 112 ). 173 See pp 84 g5 

174. I have used the translation in MPS but have eliminated the italicizing of certain words 
and have added clarifications in square brackets. Marx's concept of alienation (in 
German, Entfremdung) was unknown to Kumarappa; the first English translation of 
Marx's writings using the term was in dmf. 


— the opposite of such alienation being engagement in a kind of work that 
is fulfilling even when it is most demanding: 

"Really free work, for instance composing [music], ...demands the most intensive 
effort." 175 

A differently derived notion of alienation was central to Gandhi's concept 
of religion, 176 and is reflected in the passage by Kumarappa, cited on pp. 
44-45 above from his Economy of Permanence, about a kind of standard 
which "functions like a nose-string to a bullock" since it makes the factory 
worker "loathe to change places even if his principles are violated by the 
factory owner. " 

Finally I should mention some important differences between the Marxist 
and Gandhian views of capitalism, (a) Marx regarded it as a stage of pro- 
gressive development: 

"The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most revolutionary part." {MEC VI, 486} 

"Only bourgeois rule tears up the roots of feudal society and levels the ground on 
which a proletarian revolution is alone possible." { MCS , 45} 

"The misery inflicted by the British on Hindustan is ... infinitely ... intensive.... But... 
can mankind fulfill its destiny without a fundamental revolution in the social state of 
Asia? If not,... [then] England ... [has been] the unconscious tool of history in bringing 
about that revolution.... [However,] the Indians will not reap the fruits of the new 
elements of society scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie, till in Great Brit- 
ain itself the now ruling classes shall have been supplanted by the industrial proletariat, 
or till the Hindus themselves shall have grown strong enough to throw off the English 
yoke altogether ." 177 { MECXll , 126, 132 and 221} 

— whereas Gandhi regarded it as a big historical mistake . 178 (b) Marx, but 
not Gandhi, was taken with the idea of class-conflict; and (c) the Marxists, 


175. See mec xxvm, 530. (19th-century German dictionaries { HVW , OGW, kvw , swd} show 
that the word " komponieren ," which Marx used here, would normally refer to music 
unless the context suggested otherwise.) Marx overlooked that composing can be 
alienated work (e.g. setting commercial jingles). 5 ^ note 233 

177. This was written in 1853. Many years later, Marx and Engels asked hopefully (see 
LCM, 108-09): "Can the Russian ... primeval common ownership of land pass directly 
to the higher form of communist common ownership? Or . . . must it first pass through 
the same process of dissolution that constitutes the historical evolution of the West?" 
Their answer was: "If the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian 
revolution in the West, so that both complement each other, the present common 
ownership of land may serve as the starting point for a communist development. " 

178. See p. 91 (but also pp. 100 - 02 ). 
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but not the Gandhians, have agreed with the capitalists about big factories. 
This is evident in the mammoth Russian factories, in Soviet textbooks 
on economics, 179 and in the following excerpt from a "Rejoinder to Mr. 
Kumarappa" (1935) by the most eminent Indian Marxist: 

"Decentralization ... is reactionary because it turns back the productive forces of society 
...[and] means lower standards of living for the people." 180 

Jevons, Marshall 

Historians of orthodox economic theory have called William Stanley Jev- 
ons (1835-1882) "one of the most genuinely original economists who ever 
lived" {sha, 836 }, and his The Theory of Political Economy (1871) "the first 
modem book on economics" {keb, 284 }. His "Notice of a General Mathem- 
atical Theory of Political Economy" (1862) includes the first published 
version of a basic idea in neo-orthodox thinking about demand in the 
market, the idea of marginal utility. 181 (He had another name for it.) 
His mathematical explanation looks thrillingly like physics; he had put 
a non-mathematical explanation in a letter of 1860 {ju, isi}: 

[A]s the quantity of any commodity ... which a man has to consume, increases, so the 
utility or benefit derived from the last portion used decreases in degree. " 

(Thus for instance the last part of each helping in an affluent person's 
meal is less beneficial than the first part.) He argued, however, that even 
though the marginal utility of any kind of thing tends to decrease with the 
amount available, in some cases it does not approach zero, because "there 
is hardly a limit to the desire for articles of aesthetic taste, science or curi- 
osity, when once excited” {jpe, iii, the part entitled "Variation in the Final Degree 
of Utility"}. 

Jevons said that "labor once spent has no influence on the future value of 
any article {jpe, i64}. This (among other things) made him unorthodox, but 


179. For instance: "Socialism creates a much higher labor productivity than capitalism. It 
achieves this by replacing manual labor by mechanized labor.... The spread of pro- 
gressive methods peculiar to large-scale production ... are crucial in ensuring the 
steady rise in the productivity of social labor." { isc , 318-322} 33 

181. bmr assesses m detail the "marginal revolution." In DET an Indian economist divides 
the history of capitalist economic thought into three epochs, "each giving rise to a 
new set of questions, and hence to new theories for answering them": (1) "classical 
political economy"; (2) "marginalist economics ('neoclassical*, as it is often mislead- 
ingly called) ; and (3) Keynesian economics (concerned with "decadent capital- 

ism needing a prop if it were to be sustained"!. 

’ 182. See pp. 69-70. 


also helped to discredit Marx among supply-and-demand oriented econo- 
mists who, then as now, attributed the labor theory of value to Marx. 182 

By far the most eminent British economist during Kumarappa' s London 
years was Alfred Marshall (1842- 1924), 183 professor of political economy 
at Cambridge from 1885 to 1908 and inventor of many prestigeous theo- 
retical concepts like "elasticity of demand" and "consumer's surplus." 
Marshall often expressed concern about fairness and about the welfare of 
the working classes, 184 but in his technical work was far less interested in 
unemployment 185 due to depressions etc. than in how market prices could 
be explained theoretically as being due to a more or less grand equilibrium 
involving cost of production on the supply side and the marginal-utility 
principle on the demand side. (This aspect of his work did not interest 
Kumarappa, however.) 

Marshall believed that "economic development passes generally through 
three stages, in the last of which manufacture predominates" \ mit , 697 }. He 
acknowledged pro forma that: 

"Not all of those characteristics of manufacture to which its importance is owing are of 
high quality. The substitution of repetition work in massive standardized production... 
is not an advance, from the human point of view, over skilled handicraft; it increases 
man's power over matter, but it may diminish his power over himself. " { MIT , 697 } 

But he was (unlike Gandhi and Kumarappa) enthusiastic about machinery, 
not only because it "relieves the strain on human muscles" and because he 
believed that it "takes over sooner or later all monotonous work in manu- 
facture," but also because "complex machinery increases the demand for 
judgement and general intelligence" { mpe , 261-62, 257}. He did not consider, 
since he dealt only with closed theoretical systems, 186 the ecological con- 
sequences if that demand were to outstrip the supply, nor the analogous 
problem in the wake of science and industry developing weapons of mass 
destruction. He simply regarded education as "a national investment" 
and said that the "most valuable of all capital is that invested in human 
beings." {mit, 216 , 564 } 


183. CEE includes devoted and informative chapters on his methods, his parents etc. 

184. KMM, i, emphasizes this; further substantiation is in PMM. 

185. The index to the 1700-page variorum edition of Marshall's Principles of Economics 
lists only three references to "Employment, inconstancy of," and none of the pas- 
sages referred to is substantial. 

1 86. For a good read about him in this regard see RHQ, the Introduction and Chapter 1 . 
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While accepting that the cost of labor affects prices, Marshall rejected the 
"iron law of wages" in its earlier forms. 187 He believed instead that every- 
one would eventually become more and more affluent. Yet his faith in 
progress due to capitalism was tempered slightly by an acknowledgement 
{mpe, 37 , iii, conclusion} that "every change in social conditions is likely to re- 
quire a new development of cconomic doctrines." In the preface to one of 
his last books, Industry and Trade, he wrote: 

I see [now]... a broader and firmer foundation for socialistic schemes than [I saw be- 
fore].... But it has seemed to me that those have made most real progress towards the 
distant goal of ideally perfect social organization, who have concentrated their energies 
on some particular difficulties in the way, and not spent strength on endeavoring to 
rush past them. Accordingly the present volume is in the main occupied with the in- 
fluences which still make for sectionil and class selfishness [and] with the limited 
tendencies of self-interest to direct each individual's action on those lines in which 
it will be most beneficial to others. " 

This is the only book of Marshall's that Kumarappa cited explicitly. 188 

Neo-orthodox theory 

Neo-orthodox economists retained some version of the first three prem- 
isses listed on pp. 58-59 — "economic man,” 189 the "invisible hand" 190 and 
the restriction to closed systematic models — but usually allow that Say's 
Law is invalid and, like Marshall, reject (at least in theory) the "iron law 
of wages." Unlike Marshall, however, they tend to believe that their equa- 
tions have the same kind of validity, the same kind of relation to reality, 
as the laws of physics. 191 One such economist was Jevons's son, H. S. 


187. See p. 59. 188. See p. 39 for an implicit citation of MPE. 

189. BCL and EEM, i survey some modern versions of this precept. Some characteristically 
broad formulations not mentioned in BCL are that "the first principle of economics is 
that every agent is actuated by self-interest’ (EMP, 16} and that "Whether it be a ques- 
tion of becoming addicted to the use of drugs, of stealing, of killing, marrying hav- 
ing children, of being unfaithful to one's spouse or getting a divorce, the individual 
brings about his or her choice by rationally comparing costs and benefits, aiming a t 
the maximation of personal satisfaction. For example, in the case of crime, a rational 
agent compares such activities' benefits with their costs, with partic ular regard for 
the probability of being captured and the severity of the resulting punishment. Only a 
few psychopaths do not conform to the rule. " {bdb, 183-84} 

190. HIH is a recent discussion of the extent to which some adaptation of Smith's concept 
of the invisible hand may be valid. 

191 . KDE is a recent assessment of this doctrine. 


Jevons (1875-1955), who was a professor in India from 1914 to 1923 < bsw , 
187 } and founded the Indian Journal of Economics.' 92 He exchanged views 
with Gandhi at a public meeting in 1916 and corresponded with him after- 
wards. At the meeting, Gandhi took exception to H. S. Jevons’s view that 
economic theory is scientifically true but has to be morally neutral { gcw 
XLvm, 316-17}. Jevons's letter to Gandhi suggested that (a) Indians should 
fight on England's side in the current war and (b) the colonial salt-tax 
should be increased; Gandhi's response is cited in Section 2. 193 

Kumarappa' s most provocative and stimulating teacher was, as we have 
seen in Chapter 1, a crusty seeker of objective scientific validity in eco- 
nomic theory. 194 

In the 1930s Lionel Robbins, "who, with Keynes, dominated British eco- 
nomics in the inter- war period" { olr , i}, cited an anonymous Brahmin's 
statement that he (the Brahmin) was "ten times as capable of happiness as 
that untouchable over there" {ric, 635} and argued consequently that to 
regard different people's basic needs as being of equal importance would 
be, alas, unscientific, though ethical. Neo-orthodox economists have since 
reduced this line of thought to a doctrine that there are no objective human 
needs, but only desires, of which the market provides the only clear meas- 
ure. Kumarappa would have rejected the doctrine if he had encountered it; 
he would have disbelieved that people starving and unable to buy bread, 
freezing to death and unable to buy heating, etc., don't desire and need 
them, and he often made arguments similar to those in the passage from 
Pigou cited on p. 81. 

Given the habitual equating of scientific economic thought with monetary 
reckonings, neo-orthodox economists suppose that the only scientific way 
to assess the negative effect of ecological degradation upon people as yet 
unborn, and hence unable to bid in the current market, is by "discount- 
ing," 195 that is, predicting a monetary cost at a specified future date and 


192. H. S Jevons worked later at the University of Rangoon, and then for the emperor of 
Ethiopia, 

193. See pp. 98-99. 194 * See PP u " 14 * 

195. The idea goes back to an article of 1931 according to which "The discounting of 
future values... may be challenged on the ground that future pleasures are ethically 
equivalent to present [ones] of the same intensity. The reply to this is that capital is 
productive [and] that future pleasures are uncertain in a degree increasing with their 
remoteness in time" { HEE , 145}. (The author overlooked that the effects of the produc- 
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then reckoning how much less — this is the discounting — would have to 
be set aside now (e.g. by putting it in a savings account) in order to swell 
to it by the date in question, given an arbitrarily posited rate of interest 
and assuming that it would be paid. A recent champion of American cap . 
talism who believes (unlike Gandhi 1 ™ and unlike dieters) that "no sensible 
person has ever set the goal of reducing his or her own consumption" { tfc 

‘ 5 j’ has P° ,nte ^ out nonetheless, in regard to the application of discount- 
ing to ecological problems, that: 

"T* C fj >,tahstlc decision rules, the answer to what should be done today to prevent 
uch Problems ,s very clear - do nothing. However large the negat^effecJ fiS 
to one hundred years from now might be, their current discounted^ present valw 

L ^ TZnoSZT r,A CU ™" V ““ ° f “» L-ZZ 

IT 8 ' r " 1 if ne8 * ,,Ve eff “ B •“ *■* to*. fill, to yZ 

now, y en it will be too late to do anything to make the situation Mtfr since 
ny mg done at that time could only improve the situation another fifty to one hun- 

ZiT TZZ fi “ Ure ' 50 '*“* sood “«». who live in L fiZ. no 

m er how bad their problems are, will also decide to do nothing. Eventually a gen- 

inSm CaDn0t SU ™ Ve b * e earth ' S altered envir onment, butby Ln 

o a e or them to do anything to prevent their own extinction. " {TFC, 268} 

Institutional economics 

I have described the Kathedersoziolisten as exponents of normative eco- 

,? ,heir influen “ led in Germa "y » the firs. sfcTLTd 
m ° d We t fare state - 197 But now let us consider that it can be argued 
OTintellectaal grounds, apart from ethical concerns, that (a ) the 
orthodox economic man" premiss (i.e that everyone seeks exclusively 
increase his own wealth) is psychologically inadequate 1 ™ because eco- 
nomic behavior is substantially affected by -the cultural milieu, and indeed 
J very economic system is part of a more comprehensive social one . 199 


declfled bS ^ranhl r UDCerbUn -> m ,s a substantial recent discussion with a 
*2 ^' ography; pwd ,s a recent symposium in which most of the participants 

admit that mtergenerational equity is involved. participants 

1% ^ te ?’’ r° rding t0 Gandhi ’ " Consists «* “ 

nmm«» ik * e del, berate and voluntary restriction of wants. This alone 
promotes real happiness and contentment. " {gsw iv, 230} 

197. See p. 61. 

U 198 - See PP- 157-58. 

owever, an "institutional economist" may as such be content with a closed system 

- — ZZZl ZZ “ d 

200. See pp. 7-8. 
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VVe have seen 200 that Kumarappa studied sociology as well as economics, 
that the lectures he attended on the history of economic thought included 
some discussion of relations between economic theories and contemporan- 
eous socio-economic organization, and that the professor who gave them, 
E. R. A. Seligman, was influenced by the Kathedersoziolisten (which he 
called "the German historical school") and declared in the first lecture 
that: 

"Social science ... [deals] with mutable things.... As human beings live the system lives 
and the system changes. An ... investigator is necessarily influenced in such a science 
by ... the institutions of his own age and his own country. " 

This abstract use of the term "institution" for informal as well as formal 
aspects of social systems is salient in the label "institutional economics," 
which is applied to a vein of thought traced back customarily 201 to another 
American economist, Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929). Veblen was himself 
influenced by the Kathedersoziolisten — and was in turn a teacher and 
close friend of Kumarappa' s other main professor (besides Seligman) in 
New York, H. J. Davenport. Veblen spoke of "evolutionary" or "cultural" 
economics, and these terms hint at the daunting challenge in institutional 
economics of integrating historical and analytical information. 202 One rea- 
son for using the term "institutional," however, is that all impingements 
of will-power upon an economy — which may ensue from greed as well as 
from normative economic thinking — have to operate through institutions 
of some kind. Moreover, whereas "pure" economics can produce equa- 
tions for theoretical relationships among abstract things like "gross na- 
tional product" and "capital output," institutional economics describes the 
actual patterns, in various cultures, of consumption, investment, etc. 

Earlier I described Seligman as having been an historical link between Bis- 
mark's and Franklin D. Roosevelt's versions of the welfare state. 203 Now 


201. The idea is implicit in Marshall's precept (see p. 74) that every change in social con- 
ditions is likely to require a new development of economic doctrines. 

202. See apropos MDA. Robbins (see p. 75) spoke in 1932 of "the futility of these grandi- 
ose projects" that had failed to yield even "one quantitative generalization of perman- 
ent validity" { rns , 103-04}. (But of course it is harder to claim generalizations of alle- 
gedly permanent validity if one is describing evolutionary phenomena than if one 
postulates "perfect markets" and the like.) See also YSS and BIE. 

203. See pp. 18 - 19 . Roosevelt in his nearest approach to an ideological speech (albeit 
drafted by a ghost-writer; see FDR, 292 - 95 ) declared in 1932 his "faith in the [inven- 
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I should mention that one of the three members of Roosevelt's "Brains 
Trust" of 1932 {lrr, 22 - 29 ; mas, 14 - 24 , 83 ; anb), the law professor Adolf Berle, 
was at that same time writing in collaboration with a "post-Veblenian in- 
stitutionalist" { gct ; 70 } a book on modem corporations and private property 
{ bmc ), and that the economist in the Brains Trust, Rexford Tugwell, is also 
regarded as a post-Veblenian institutionalist {gct, 62 }. Indeed, according to 
a recent historian of economic thought: 

In the 1920s ... institutional economics ... was ... in departments of economics in 
the United States ... as popular, influential and powerful as neoclassical economics. 
American institutionalism was [in due time] responsible for many crucial developments 
in economic science ... [e.g. in regard to] consumer behavior ... transaction costs ... the 
role of education and learning in economic growth ... the interface of economics with 
law ... and many other [topics]." { hij , 397} 20 ^ 

I needn’t describe in detail Veblen's or Tugwell* s thinking, 205 because 
Kumarappa was, as far as I can tell, not directly influenced by them. 206 
Like the Marxists, they regarded societies and thus economies as constant- 
ly evolving, 207 and saw in technological developments the basic cause of 
the evolution (whereas Kumarappa did not say that technology has caused 
the broad historical trend which he discerned from "predatory" to "para- 
sitical to enterprising" to "socialist" to "service-oriented" economies). 
Unlike the Marxists (and unlike believers in the "invisible hand"), they 


tive] capacity of man to control," by means of "bold, persistent experimentation," 
the great economic and social machine" of the nation. {FDR, 293 } 

204. Robbins {be. tit. in note 201} lamented in 1932: "We have had the Historical School. 
And now we have the Institutionalists ... and in recent years ... they have ... had a 
wide area of power m America. " According to SMC, 247 , "With Roosevelt's New 
Deal, many leading institutionalists were caught up in administrative tasks. " 

205. GMT and GCT survey Tugwell's main ideas. The literature on Veblen and his intel- 
lectual legacy includes cie xxii/4, dlc, dtv, etv, gct (ch.ii), gmt, 7 tv, rie, smc 
129-58, stv, TLV, tvc, Tvi, and the articles anthologized in BTV, dva and wrv; tvg is 
a substantial bibliography (as of 1985). 

206. Although Tugwell was a professor at Columbia University when Kumarappa studied 
there, and although a copy of the 1953 paperback edition of Veblen's most famous 
book {Vic) is in the library at Gandhiniketan Ashram (see note 4), I have found no 
references to Veblen or to Tugwell in Kumarappa's writings. 

207. Tugwell not only taught graduate-level economic theory but also helped teach a 
course, entitled "Contemporary Civilization," integrating various social sciences in 
a detached approach to industrialism and [to] the contemporary problems" entailed 
by it. {nrt 37} He was initially taken to see Roosevelt because he was "a first-rate 
economist who had pushed on beyond the frontiers of stiff classicism" {Mas, 15 }. 


discerned no predictable outcome, but instead regarded human agency as 
determining each society's fate. They were mainly interested in economic 
and social problems in the USA due to the rise of modem industry. Tug- 
well, though more optimistic than Veblen, remarked in 1927 (the year 
when Kumarappa arrived in the USA, and two years before the onset of 
the Great Depression) that even though the USA had attained the "highest 
[average] living standards ever known to the race," still there were 

"certain patent disadvantages of the present which no one, I think, would defend unless 
he were utterly fatuous. There is poverty, there is child labor, there is waste, there is* 
war, there is the terrific grinding monotony of machine-substitution, there is the filth 
and disorder of our cities; and all of these grow more or less out of the industrial sys- 
tem as we have it. . . . 

"[We ought to] grow away from ... [these] ugly concomitants of industrialism... by 
taking industry as we find it and shaping it reasonably and slowly but also forcefully 
toward what seem, for the time being, better arrangements. This would be done in 
great decisions and in small ones, by consumers and producers each in their own way; 
but it would be better done if we worked to some plan, some expectation by which 
results could be judged. The first condition of such achieving such a plan... [is] the 
recognition of present trends so that we may have some assurance that we are working 
for an attainable result and not wasting effort on Utopian air-castles. 

"These trends are so important that, unless I am utterly mistaken, they will result in 
an almost complete remaking of American economic life. In the clear view of them 
which is emerging all the plans for our future must be made. " { 77 C , 266-67> 20 ** 

Veblen always distinguished between socially "serviceable” institutions — 
underpinned psychologically by parental instincts and a sense of workman- 
ship 209 — and biologically "disserviceable" ones whereby a cultivated indi- 
vidualism causes the acquisitive and socially predatory drives to be privi- 
leged; but Kumarappa eventually (in the 1940s) overcame his own earlier, 
dualistic distinction between "wolf-pack" and "sheep-flock" societies. Not- 
withstanding such differences, however, a kind of institutionalist thinking 
is apparent in Kumarappa's characteristic remarks to the effect that one 
should not become so "intoxicated with Western [economic] doctrines" as 
to assume that people in India would act "in the same way as do Western- 
ers" {kgb}; that: 


208. This is how the book ends. Tugwell later provided to Roosevelt (upon request) his 
ideas about details of implementation, and was described by a knowledgeable jour- 
nalist in 1933 as "the philosopher, the sociologist, and the prophet of the Roosevelt 
Revolution, as well as one of its boldest practitioners." {LRR} 

209 * His concept of this was vague. In the Introduction to his most systematic theoretical 
essay, The Instinct of Workmanship and the State of the Industrial Arts , he said that 
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It is not easy for one steeped in Western economics to appreciate ... variations from 
accepted [Western] formulas ... largely due to the unique course of Indian history and 
the standard of values developed as part of [India's] culture and religion" (oeb 29} 

— and that: 

Our forefathers ... tried to grapple with problems ... similar to the ones that we are 
faced with. .. We have evidence of this in such institutions as the joint family system 
[the] fragmentation of land and [the] caste system.... These ... systems have no doubt 
operated in a way not contemplated by the originators, but nevertheless we cannot 
afford to ignore the useful functions they have performed. " {KTB, 2-3} 

And indeed the Gandhian concept of self-sufficiency — to which Kuma- 
rappa subscribed whole-heartedly — was an institutional prescription. 

Early 20th-century welfare economics" 21 * 1 

The term welfare economics" implies explicitly normative economic 
thinking, and economists of this type pay serious attention to social statis- 
tics in regard to unemployment, poverty, crime, health, etc. However, 
Western welfare economists" have tended to share with the neo-orthodox 
a faith, which Kumarappa did not share, in the socially beneficial nature 
of economies of scale in mechanized industry. Some of the main represen- 
tatives of welfare economics have been Pigou, Keynes (to a certain extent) 
and, more recently, Amartya Sen (who is discussed in Section 4). 211 

Arthur C. Pigou (1877-1959) succeeded Marshall at Cambridge and is best 
known for his The Economics of Welfare (1920). He heeded the difference 
between monetary and economic facts, not only by distinguishing between 
"social" and "private" net product (the private one consisting of that which 


there is no such instinct biologically — and that "the habitual elements of human life 
change unremittingly and cumulatively, resulting in a continued proliferous growth 
of institutions. Changes in the institutional structure are continually taVino p i ace ln 
response to the altered discipline of life under changing cultural conditions’ (even 
though human nature remains ... the same"). { viw, 18} 

2K). This should not be confused with "New Welfare Economics," according to which 
the Pareto optimum" a theoretical ideal (devised by Vilfredo Pareto, 1906) that is 
achieved when no one can become richer without someone else becoming poorer— 
provides an objective standard of perfection in an economy. Kumarappa never criti- 
cized this standard. Perhaps he never heard about it. From the point of view of social 
values it is most notably defective because it is met when everyone is starving except 
a single immensely rich person whose annuafl income would be slightly less if the 
others were all well nourished. 

211. Hobson (see p. 60) is also in this category. 


is "capable of being sold and the proceeds added to the earnings of the 
person responsible for the unit of investment" {pe, 151 }), but also by calling 
attention to some errors due to supposing that the "national dividend" con- 
sists of only those goods and services which are sold for money; 

"If a farmer sells the produce of his farm and buys the food he needs for his family in 
the market, a considerable amount of produce enters into the national dividend [accord- 
ing to that definition] which would cease to enter into it if, instead of buying things in 
the market, he held back part of his own meat and vegetables and consumed them on 
the farm. Again, the philanthropic work done by unpaid [people]..., the scientific work 
of disinterested experimenters, and the political work of many among the leisured 
classes, which at present do not enter, or, when there is a nominal payment, enter 
at much less than their real worth, into the national dividend [reckoned in terms of 
money], would enter into it [properly] if those people undertook to pay salaries to one 
another.... Yet again, the services rendered by women enter into the dividend when 
they are rendered in exchange for wages whether in the factory or in the home, but do 
not enter into it when they are rendered by mothers and wives gratuitiousiy to their 
own families. Thus, if a man marries his housekeeper or cook, the national dividend 
is diminished.... It is a paradox, lastly, that the frequent desecration of natural beauty 
through the hunt for coal or gold, or through the more blatant forms of commercial 
advertisement, must, on our definition, leave the national dividend intact, though, if 
it had been practicable, as it is in some exceptional circumstances, to make a charge 
for viewing scenery, it would not have done so." {PE, 32-33} 

Pigou expressed some concern about ecological degradation along with the 
other "external” costs of the pursuit of private wealth: 

"Sometimes people ... [use] methods that, as against the future, [cost] much more 
than they themselves obtain.... Fishing operations so conducted as to disregard breeding 
seasons, thus threatening certain species of fish with extinction, [and] farming opera- 
tions so conducted as to exhaust the fertility of the soil, are ... instances in point. ... 

"Nobody, of course, holds that the State should force its citizens to act as though so 
much objective wealth now and in the future were of exactly equal importance. .. But 
there is wide agreement that the State should protect the interests of the future in some 
degree against the effects of our ... preference for ourselves over our descendants. .. It 
is the clear duty of Government, which is the trustee for unborn generations as well 
as for its present citizens, to watch over, and, if need be, by legislative enactment, to 
defend, the exhaustible natural resources of the country from rash and reckless spolia- 
tion." {PE, 28-30} 

But it seems quite likely that Kumarappa never read Pigou attentively; 212 
I suppose this is why he never recommended to Nehru the use of such 
"Pigouvian taxes" and bounties. 213 


212. See p. 17. 


213. Pigou had got the idea from Marshall (see a/pe, 472-74). 
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John Maynard Keynes (1883-1946) also taught at Cambridge, and became 
in English-speaking parts of the world the most famous economist of the 
first half of the 20th century. One of his main concerns was unemploy- 
ment in highly industrialized societies. Having found Say’s Law*" in- 
vahd he said that government should compensate, by public expenditures 

for shortfalls of consumer demand*’*- and meanwhile shoukUncourage 
low interest rates, because: «*wurage 

"The psychology of the community is such that when aggregate [i.e totall income ic 
increased, aggregate consumption is increased, but not by so much as income IW 
wuld if lhe ^ of lhe 

to satisfying the increased demand for immediate consumption. Thus to justify anv 
given amount of employment, there must be an amountTf invest Men * 
absorb the excess of total output over what the community chooses To con^ wL^ 

r, °e y Te| n ; " T t giVe ". ,eVeI ' 216 ^ iDdUCemen ‘ wTbe^dTd^ 

* h , I 0 " ‘ he margulal efficiency of capital [how much profit caTbe 

S 27 n i ’ a,eS ° f mtereS ‘ ° n 10<U1S fh ° W mUCh “ COSts booow for ££££ 

Prehistory of open-system economics 

Whereas orthodox economists describe their work as "scientific" by ana- 

SZ 2T ( , beCaUSe b ° th disci P lines make use of mathematics), the 
study of ecological economics actually draws upon the natural sciences 


214. See p. 59. 

215. The concept of a shortfall in consumer demand is based in part on the idea that 

sufsftst =: 

We , m - “ ,,y 

" 311 Un ^ a * a nced pattern of accumulation (e.g with massive unemni ^ * 

PPtstsi 

=rs»£=.a-srs5s,’ 

controls succeed in establishing an aggregate volume of output cL*<£Z Ttol 
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since its theoretical models are "open,” i.e. envisaging interactions, the 
material consequences of which are taken into account, between society 
and nature. I will say more about this in Section 4. The history of scien- 
tific ecological studies 217 is broader, however, than the history of open- 
system economics. For my immediate purpose it will suffice to mention 
here that when open-system economists try to reckon the sustainability of 
a system, they tend to distinguish between (a) depletion of non-renewable 
natural resources and (b) economically damaging pollution of the natural 
environment. 

In Western culture the concept of sustainable economic development can 
be traced back — in regard to supplies of wood — through Carlowitz's 
Selvicultura Oeconomica (1713) to Colbert’s Grande Ordonnance of 1669 
(in behalf of Louis XIV for a "reformation des forets" to ensure the supply 
for manufacture of ships) and John Evelyn's Sylva (1664, commissioned 
by the Royal Society at the request of the "principal officers and commis- 
sioners of the navy" {ss, title page }). 218 

Evelyn's Fumifigium is as clearly about pollution as Sylva is about deple- 
tion. And, William Blake in 1804 referred to industrial pollution in a 
famous poem recalling a legend that Jesus had visited England; it begins 
as follows: 

And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England's mountains green; 

And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England's pleasant pastures seen! 

And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 219 


217. Kumarappa did not use the word "ecology." It is said to have been coined in 1866 
by Ernst Haeckel {HGM} , to whom it meant relations between biological organisms 
and the "external world." The meaning has since broadened to include ecosystems 
(e.g. lakes, forests, the Earth). DHE is a general history of the modem science of 
ecology. SEM outlines its history (from 1895 to 1975) in Sweden. These books show 
that the most substantial early ecological studies focussed on shores, lakes and their 
environs. OFE (1952) advanced the academic recognition in the USA of ecology. 


218. Sylva is not "pastoral," but substantial and down to earth. In a prefatory note the 
author refers to "our late prodigious spoilers, whose ... devastation of so many good- 
ly woods and forests have left an infamy on their names and memories. " An appen- 


dix discusses fruit-trees in relation to cider. 


(219. See p. 84.) 
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(Kumarappa may have known this text, as he was living in London when 
Hubert Parry's melodic setting of it, 220 which Labor Party delegates norm- 
ally sing at the conclusion of their jamborees, was first performed.) 

In the 1860s, W. S. Jevons wrote, in a book about coal as an exhaustible 
domestic resource for British industry: 

"To part in trade with the surplus yearly interest [in crops] of the soil may be unalloyed 
gain, but ... our mineral wealth is ...capital... that will never come back. " { jcq , 371 } 

— and concluded: 

"If we lavishly and boldly push forward in the creation and distribution of our riches, 
it is hard to overestimate the pitch of beneficial influence to which we may attain in 
the present. But the maintenance of such a position is physically impossible. We have 
to make the momentous choice between brief greatness and longer continued medi- 
ocrity." 221 

The book was highly praised for a while; but "mediocrity" is such an un- 
appealing option to people engaged in capital expansion that an ad hoc 
assumption that technological innovations can always somehow overcome 
such scarcity problems has habitually been invoked to head off the devel- 
opment of disturbing open-system models. 

Meanwhile Justus von Liebig, a leading chemist (hu), included, in the 
156-page introductory section of the seventh edition (1862) of his treatise 
on agricultural and physiological chemistry, a substantial discussion of soil 
depletion and its relation to international trade. He said that the currently 
increasing need to import, from outside Europe, fertilizing material for 
European fields was 

proof of their increasing impoverishment.... English agriculture can serve as an exam- 
ple... The whole enormous mass of fertilizing materials which England introduces an- 
nually [into her fields] flows, for by far the most part, in her rivers out to the sea.... 
The [really] bad [thing] is that this process of [large-scale ecological] self-destruction is 
taking place in all the European lands, even if not to so great an extent as in England. 

In the big cities of the Continent, the authorities spend large annual sums [to bring in 
organic materials from the countryside and to dispose of them locally] in order to make 


219 . The last of the four stanzas is: "I will not cease from mental fight, / Nor shall my 

sword sleep in my hand, / Till we have built Jerusalem / In England's green and 
pleasant land. " 

220. The setting is entitled "Jerusalem." The poem is not in Blake's book of that name, 
but m the preface to his Milton , A Poem in Two Books. 

221 . jcq, 376 . DWE extends the argument to fossil fuels in general, globalizes it, and 
updates it to 2000. 


unattainable for agriculture the conditions [necessary] for the restoration and preserva- 
tion of the fruitfulness of [rural] fields." {lca, 125-129} 

And he said that English agriculture involved a form of international "rob- 
bing M ( Raub ), based as it now was upon importing hundreds of tons of fer- 
tilizers each year. 

Before reading this book, Karl Marx had believed that because of the 
"subjection of Nature's forces to Man ... [for instance by the] application of 
chemistry to ... agriculture" [mec, vi, 489}, the theory that "the soil ... becomes 
relatively less fertile" was invalid: 

"With the advance of civilization, ever poorer types of soil are brought into cultivation. 
But ... as a result of the progress of science and industry, these poorer types of soil are 
relatively good as against those previously regarded as good." {mec, xxxvm, 258} 222 

But after studying von Liebig's concept of the "circulation of matter" 
(Stoffwechsel) in agriculture, he came to a different conclusion: 

"Capitalist production, by collecting the population in great centers,... disturbs the 
circulation of matter between man and the soil, i.e. prevents the return to the soil of 
its [constituent] elements consumed by man in the form of food and clothing; hence it 
violates the conditions necessary to lasting fertility of the soil.... Progress in capitalist 
agriculture is a progress in the art, not only of robbing the laborer, but [also] of rob- 
bing the soil; all progress in increasing the fertility of the soil for a given time, is a 
progress toward ruining the lasting sources of that fertility ." 223 

Yet this concern about depletion remained a subordinate aspect of his 
thinking, 224 and in the Marxist tradition was crowded out by the focus on 
making revolution and then on meeting national production goals. 225 


222. See PNA. 

223. MEC xxxv, 506-07. Foster (FME\ see also FMJ) and others translate Stoffwechsel as 
"metabolism," and Foster notes that Marx upon reading FKP had remarked {MEC XLn, 
559} that agricultural "cultivation, when it progresses spontaneously and is not con- 
sciously controlled,... leaves deserts behind it — Persia, Mesopotamia etc., Greece." 
(See hoe , xiii-xv for an expert modem account of this historical phenomenon.) 

224. Foster cites {FME, 163} Marx's observation that London (where Marx in 1849 made 
his home for the rest of his life) could "do nothing better with the excrement pro- 
duced by 4 l A million people than pollute the Thames with it, at monstrous expense." 
He seems thus to have been more alert to the loss of fertilizer and to the monetary 
costs of sewage disposal than to the effects of the sewage upon people in the city. 
Already in the 1850s, however, John Snow proved {SC} that a cholera epidemic in 
London was due to pollution of the Thames. (CRS is a classical account of unsanitary 
conditions in mid-19th-century London; BLL covers the late 19th century in detail.) 

Engels took a more comprehensive view of depletion and pollution when he said 
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In the USA during the presidency (1901-08) of Theodore Roosevelt and 
afterwards, Gifford Pinchot (1865-1946) established and directed the 
National Forest Service (a government agency) and publicized resource 
depletion with a view to making it a politically viable issue among people 
of different economic classes. His outlook was like this: 

"The first principle of conservation is development, the use of the natural resources 
now existing on this continent for the benefit of the people who live here now. There 
may be just as much waste in neglecting the development and use of certain natural 
resources as there is in their destruction.... Coal is in a sense the vital essence of our 
civilization. If ... by preventing waste, there can be more [sic] coal left in this country 
after we of this generation have made every needed use of this source of power, then 


that "The present poisoning of the air, water and land can be put to an end only by 
the fusion of town and country; and only such fusion will change the situation of the 
masses now languishing in the towns and enable their excrement to be used for the 
production of plants instead of for the production of disease." {MEC xxv, 282} His 
The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844 describes at length the fact, 
which advocates of the factory system had already conceded in the 1830s, that "the 
high rate of mortality in Manchester" (the leading factory-town in those days) was 
due to a "want of drainage, ventilation, etc." {MEM, 54}. Though not expert in bac- 
teriology as it developed in the latter half of the century, Engels mentioned food 
poisoning as well as several instances of ecological depletion when he said (in a 
passage first published in 1876): "Let us not flatter ourselves overmuch on account 
of our human victories over Nature. For each such victory, Nature takes its revenge 
on us. Each victory, it is true, in the first place brings about the results we expected, 
but in the second and third places it has quite different, unforeseen effects which 
only too often cancel the first. The people who, in Mesopotamia, Greece, Asia 
Minor and elsewhere, destroyed the forests to obtain cultivable land, never dreamed 
that by removing along with the forests the collecting centers and reservoirs of mois- 
ture, they were laying the basis for the present forlorn state of those countries.. 
Thus at every step we are reminded that we by no means rule over Nature like a con- 
queror over a foreign people, like someone standing outside Nature — but that we, 
with flesh, blood and brain, belong to Nature, and exist in its midst, and that all our 
mastery of it consists in the fact that we have the advantage over all other creatures 
of being able to learn its laws and apply them correctly." {mec xxv, 461-62} 

Maybe the reason why economists did not yet ponder epidemics due to pollution is 
that the idea of "human capital" would emerge only after businessmen began to value 
educated and healthy employees. (See apropos pp. 73 and 1 17.) 

225. Policy makers in the USSR ignored vmb , for example, and by the 1980s "Eastern 
Europe had become ... an ecological disaster zone of dying rivers and barren forests, 
grimy cities, crumbling monuments and disease-ridden humans. It pumped out 
roughly double the amount of sulphur dioxide emitted by the European Community; 
East Germany's alone was four times that of the Federal Republic. " { mdc , 364} 

KEM examines late-20th-century "ecosocialist" thinking. 


we shall have deserved well of our descendants. . ..The first duty of the human race is 
to control the earth it lives upon." { PFC , cited in WAE, 85-86} 

From such a point of view, 226 ecological degradation is mainly seen to de- 
tract from the outdoor amenities of affluent living (picnics, scenery etc.), 
and a proper response to the problem is seen in some goverment-protected 
parks, some modest Pigouvian taxes, and some nostalgia (as of an adult 
for childhood joys) for a pastoral world. 

We have seen how Kumarappa's perspective differed. His most salient ref- 
erence to depletion is on the first page of the main text of his best-known 
book { kep}\ 

The world possesses a certain stock or reservoir of such materials as coal, petrolium 
Jand] ores or minerals like iron, copper, gold etc. These, being available in fixed quan- 
tities, may be said to be transient, while the current of flowing water in a river or the 
constantly growing timber of a forest may be considered 'permanent' as their stock is 
inexhaustible in the service of man if only the flow or increase is taken advantage of." 

And he was (as we have seen) not only concerned about the political con- 
sequences of competing for access to non-renewables: 

"Basing our life pattern on the economy of permanence paves the way for world peace, 
while the other [kind of economy, based on dwindling sources of consumable energy 
and raw materials] leads to disharmony, unhealthy competition, enmity and world 
wars." {kep, 10-11} 

but also about potentially deadly consequences of pollution: 

"The main trouble with man arises out of the fact that he is endowed with a 'free will' 
and possesses a wide field for its play. By exercising this gift in the proper way he can 
consciously bring about a much greater cooperation and coordination of Nature's units 
than any other living being. Conversely, by using it wrongly he can create quite a 
disturbance in the economy of Nature, and in the end destroy himself. " 

One study of the history of ecological economics {mae } 227 has shown how 
a series of writers going back to 1880 { psu , smg }, by reckoning in terms of 
consumable energy (e.g. that which is used to make the temperature inside 
a building more comfortable than outside), have treated as theoretically 
commensurate a broad range of things which are overlooked in monetary 
reckonings but are taken account of in open-system economics. The author 
of the study points out that production in "over-developed" countries costs 
more energy than elsewhere, and indeed agriculture with petrol-driven 


226. cpd includes a good account of Pinchot’s work. (Start from page 402 in the index.) 

227. See MEP , 18 21 for a brief abstract in a more recent book by the same author. 
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machines and factory-made fertilizers consumes more than it yields — and 
that "this could have been common knowledge for a long time, " had it not 
been for "the poor academic and non-academic reception of human eco- 
logical energetics and ecological economics." He wonders why they had 
such a poor reception, why "no political use has been made of their find- 
ings," and why one "may legitimately put the question today as to whether 
such political use is about to be made, in a new ecological narodism" {mae, 
247}. (The narodniks — populists — were Russian socialists who sought a 
political awakening of the peasant masses. The "Land and Freedom" 
movement of the 1870s was populist.) 

Kumarappa advocated an ecologically oriented populism, but made no 
such reckonings. He saw the economy as an open system, but did not 
think m terms of the Law of Conservation of Energy. He published (in 
gup) articles on agricultural chemistry, and he warned often against "mere- 
ly placing tons of [chemical] fertilizers in [the] hands of farmers [in India] 
who have not been accustomed to the use of such materials and who have 
no means of analysing the soil," 228 but he did not participate in the mat- 
uration of ecological economics which has begun to take place since the 
publication in 1962 of Rachel Carson's Silent Spring. 


Summary 

The following chart shows some lines of historical development in eco- 
nomic thought forming a background to Kumarappa' s and Gandhi's ideas: 



(Carson) 

Schumacher 


228. See pp. 38 and 57 for evidence that he did not oppose the use of artificial ferti- 
lizers, but only their indiscriminate use. 


SOME OF GANDHI'S VIEWS 

We should sample Gandhi's ideas about economics 229 enough to get a fair 
sense of their relation to Kumarappa' s. It is tempting to describe them as 
part of a comprehensive philosophy, but I think that would involve too 
much distortion, because Gandhi was a man of action, not an academic on 
the lookout for consistency among his statements made in different con- 
texts. 230 We should instead consider (a) how his collaboration with Kuma- 
rappa is related to his long political career, and yet also (b) the fact that 
underlying his views on economics were some traditional Hindu doctrines 
of the human soul and of cosmic and social order which are, in effect, 
antithetical to the orthodox Western economists' doctrines of economic 
man and the invisible hand. 

(a) Gandhi's 54-year-long political career was about other things besides 
getting India's British rulers to give her up. Indeed for many years he was 
faithful to the Empire and sought merely to win civil rights for his fellow 
subjects of Indian birth in South Africa; and even when he campaigned 
later for Indian home-rule his concerns were never just nationalistic but 
included alleviating extreme poverty in India and reforming various tradi- 
tional aspects of her society while trying to steer it away from some nox- 
ious (in his opinion) characteristics of modem Western culture — e.g. cap- 
italist greed, which he associated, however, not with Britain in particular 
but with modern urban culture in general. As the anti-imperial movement 


229. kga and A IMA are substantial anthologies of Gandhi's remarks on economic topics. 
Some books on Gandhian economics — in order of publication from 1960 (the year 
of Kumarappa's death) until early 2001 — have been NPP y MDD, DAT , NRG y BGE y MIC * 
MBA, NKB y GSP (Part II), MET, NTP y SIE y DFG y RGS y SEN , DLE y GNI y PGE, TTA , NET y PGA , 
SGH y GEP, BWL y PED y BES and CGG. 

230. He often made remarks in the following vein: 

"Emerson has said that a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. We 
would be utterly lost if we tried to live and show that there was no contradiction in 
our liv<$s.... In trying to preserve such forced harmony, we would have to resort to 
untruth. The best way is to follow the truth as one sees it at the moment. " {GCW 
XXXVII, 264} 

"At the time of writing I never think of what I have said before. My aim is not to 
be consistent with my previous statements on a given question, but to be consistent 
with truth as it may present itself to me at a given moment. " {GCWLXX, 203} 

Some well qualified Indian observers have held that as Gandhi was not a systematic 
thinker, it was Kumarappa who actually "systematized" {VRE, 225} or "formulated" 
{G/7, 58} Gandhian economics. 
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of which he took over the leadership in 1919 gained ever more momentum 
and gradually weakened British hegemony in India, 231 he tended to focus 
more on her economic problems (even though prison terms, urgent polit 
ical developments etc. often intervened). It is true that in the Salt March 
(1930) he used an economic issue to make a political point. But then the 
AIVIA became one of his top projects in the mid-1930s, and this was not 
about British rule but addressed instead such broad economic concerns 
., for instance, American influence could, once India won her political 
independence, be perceived as more subversive than British. Kumarapna 
was Gandhi's main deputy in this radically new and vast socio-economic 
project, just as Nehru was in the political project of arranging for an 
indigenous national government to be established in New Delhi. 

(b) Underlying Gandhi's ideas about economics were some of his Hindu 
beliefs, that the individual soul is immortal because when the body dies 
the soul is reincarnated in a new-born human or animal; that the world has 
an inherent moral order because the cosmos is coherent and fairness makes 
it so; that one cannot achieve good by evil means, because bad karma due 
to the. evil will always somehow take its full toll; 232 and that since humans 
in general are spiritually higher than animals (Gandhi had an idiosyncratic 
though sull very considerate Hindu attitude toward cows), all currently 
human souls are morally sensible. 233 Such beliefs not only imbued his 
non-violent methods of striving against injustice (his equivalent to jihad in 
the Koranic sense he was quite familiar with that concept as well), but 
also disposed him to reject an "economic-man "-type image of ruthlessly 
selfish individuals: J 

"Religion is not different sets of opinions [but] the quality of one's soul. [Itl exists 
among humans in visible or invisible form. Through religion we are able to know our 
duties as human beings ... [and] our true relationship with other living things. " {hji, 35 } 


231. According to a British historian of the decline of British hegemony in India, "Despite 
the trappmgs of imperial authority the penultimate decade of the British raj [the 
1 30s] wrought a weakening and withdrawal of resources. The weakening occurred 
at the level of Britain s basic interests in India, her ability to protect them, and of the 
legitimacy recognized in the raj by the mass of its subjects. * {bmi, 315} 

232. Military theorists sometimes speak of "collateral" effects. 

233. Gandhi liked the traditional Hindu metaphor of the morally indifferent person's soul 
as a sad droplet of water isolated from the deep and joyous ocean. 

(On Kant s tomb in Kdnigsberg Cathedral is inscribed his statement that "The starrv 
Jieavens above and the moral law within fill the mind with an ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the more often and the more steadily we reflect ") 


"With a mass of evidence ... [Darwin] has shown how man came into being ... [and] that 
moral strength is even superior [in promoting the survival of the species] to physical 
and intellectual strength.... A peaceful disposition is one aspect.... Freedom from bad 
habits forms another.... It is the duty of man to bear this truth in mind [i.e. that moral 
strength promotes the survival of the human species] and to practice altruism, which is 
the highest form of morality.'* {gcwvi, 317-18} 

Gandhi did not regard money 234 and competition as beneficial to society, 
and therefore he felt for many years that a reformed caste system (for 
which he used the term "varna system") would be better than letting indi- 
viduals choose the kind of work by which to earn their living: 

"The beauty of the caste system is that it does not base itself upon distinctions of 
wealth-possessions. Money, as history has proved, is the greatest disruptive force in 
the world.*' 235 {GCWXIX, 174} 

"The object of the varna system is to prevent competition and class struggle and class 
war. 236 ...I believe in the varna system.... [It] means the determination of a man's occu- 
pation before he is bom.... In the varna system no man has any liberty to choose his 
occupation." {aws ix, 277} 

Kumarappa never upheld the caste system 237 or the doctrine of inherited 
vocation. He did not wish to eliminate competition, but only its "unheal- 
thy" forms . 238 And he held that "money-exchange has made great contri- 
butions towards consolidating the human family" {kba, the first sentence}. 

Owing to the influence of people like Kumarappa and Ambedkar , 239 Gan- 


234. Many 19th- and 20th-century Indians had reason to feel this way; see note 52. 

235. An American asked Gandhi: "If money is to be given to India, in what ways can it 
be wisely given without causing harm?" Gandhi replied: "When ... given, it can only 
cause harm. It has got to be earned when it is required.... The American ... money 
which has been voted for missionary societies has done more harm than good.... 
When the American says, 'I will serve you through money,' I dread him.... Send us 
[instead] your engineers ... to give us the benefit of their scientific knowledge." {GCW 
LX IV, 39-40} 

236. An analogous idea in the Western tradition was expressed as follows by Shakespeare 
(src, I, iii; influenced apparently {tsp} by the first paragraph of a "Sermon of Obedi- 
ence" in CSH ): "Take but degree away, untune that string, / And hark what discord 
follows. Each thing meets / In mere oppugnancy [i.e. strife]." 

237. The passage cited on pp. 30-31 is the closest he came to doing so. 238. See p. 41. 

239. Ambedkar (1891-1956) was bom in a caste of "Untouchables" and became in the 
1930s a political leader of the Untouchables and one of Gandhi's sharpest critics. 
Later he served (it was Gandhi's idea) as chairman of the committee that drafted the 
Constitution of the Republic of India. He and Kumarappa studied with the same pro- 
fessor in New York (see p. 15). Gora (see note 131) also helped bring Gandhi around 
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dhi s views on caste gradually evolved (according to lgc ) until, in his last 
years, his socio-economic ideal was described by his secretary as follows: 

"...a casteless and classless society, in which ... all service has equal status and carries 
equal wages; those who have more use their advantage not for themselves but as a trust 
to serve others who have less; [and] the motivating factor in the choice of vocation is 

not personal advancement but self-expression and self-realization through the service of 
society . 

Since all service here ranks the same and carries equal wages, hereditary skills are 
conserved and developed from generaton to generation instead of being sacrificed to the 
lure of personal gain. The principle of community service replaces unrestricted soul- 
ess competition.... It is a ... world of cottage crafts and intensive, small-scale farming 
cooperatives, a world in which there is no room for [religious] communalism or [for] 
caste, in which the economic frontiers are drawn closer but the bounds of individual 
freedom are enlarged to their maximum limit; everybody is responsible for his immed- 
iate environment and all are responsible for society. Rights and duties are regulated by 
the principle of interdependence and reciprocity. There is no conflict between the part 
an the whole, [and] no danger of nationalism becoming narrow, selfish or aggres- 
sive. {PLP, I, 539-40 or I/ii, 181} 

Ruskin and Gandhi 

Gandhi s interest in economics can be dated from the night in 1904 when 
he read Ruskin’s Unto This Last and, as he later recalled, "arose with the 
dawn, ready to reduce these principles to practice." He had known already 
that "the good of the individual is contained in the good of all," but it had 
not yet occurred to him — in those days he was a lawyer and civil-rights 
activist in South Africa - that "a life of labor, i.e. the life of a tiller of the 
soil and the handicraftsman, is the life worth living" { ga, iv, xv,i}. In 1908 
he wrote a booklet, entitled "Sarvodaya” (meaning "service to all") sum- 
marizing Unto This Last. ™ Here is an abstract of Sarvodaya, with the 
rhetoric cooled down and with marginal comments: 


LIT- r V,e : ‘ L hat the caste system had to ** done away with, “root and 
thTlt'in G ° raW “ Brahm,n - born 0-e. very high-caste); in January 1946 Gandhi told 
the Untouchable-bom (very low-caste) prospective son-in-law whom Gora had, with 

shouW w 2 r f C °r nt ’ Ch<>Sen f ° r hen " Y ° U Sh ° U,d beCome like Ambedkar. 
You should work for the removal of untouchability and of caste. Untouchability 
must go at any cost. " {lgc. 9} y 

240. Gandhi described Ruskm (e.g. in ga. n, i) as one of three modems who had deeply 
influenced h.m_ The ^ others were Tolstoy and Rajchandra Mehta (a Jain seer who m 
the first half of the 1890s guided him on some salient religious issues). Tolstoy was 
influenced by Unto this La., t. (So were most of the 29 members of the British House 
of Commons who m 1906 founded the Labor Party; see LRV, 303 and rgr, 220 .) 
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One of mankind's worst delusions has been the economist's idea that 
a [socially] advantageous code of action can be determined without 
considering the role of social affections. Like most delusions it is 
plausible. The economist, regarding the affections as incidental, but 
avarice and the desire for progress as constant, says, "Let us set aside 
the inconstants and examine by which laws of labor, purchase and sale 
the greatest amount of wealth can be accumulated; then each individual 
ca n introduce as much of the incidental elements as he chooses." It 
seems logical; if a physical body's motion is determined by constant 
and inconstant forces, the way to analyse it is to reckon first the con- 
stant ones and then the others. However, the affections are not incid- 
ental, but essential to human nature and society. A science of gymnast- 
ics which dwelt upon the advantages — assuming that gymnasts had no 
skeletons — of flattening them into cakes or stretching them into cables, 
would be invalid. Economists suppose that man has no soul to be taken 
into account, and develop their laws accordingly. 

When workers strike, the economist may try (usually in vain) to 
show that the masters' interests are not contrary those of the men. 
However, it does not always follow that people have to be antagonistic 
just because their interests differ. If a mother and her children are 
starving, their interests are not the same, yet it does not follow that 
they will fight for the last crust of bread and that the mother, being 
strongest, will get it and eat it. Even if we consider people as suscepti- 
ble only to such moral influences as affect rats or swine, still it is not- 
able that the master's and laborer's interests are neither all alike nor all 
opposed. It is in the interest of both that the work should be rightly 
done and a just price obtained for it. In distributing income the gain of 
the one may or may not be the loss of the other. It is not in the mas- 
ter's interest to pay wages so low as to leave the men sickly and 
depressed, nor in the workman’s interest to be paid high wages if the 
smallness of the master's profit hinders him from conducting the busi- 
ness securely. So it is mistaken to try to induce rules of economic 
action from conflicting interests. Human actions were intended by the 
Maker of men to be guided instead by justice. No one can know what 
will be the ultimate result of any proposed line of conduct; but every- 
one may know, and most of us do know, what is a just and an unjust 
act, and all of us may know that the consequences of justice will be 
ultimately the best possible, both to others and ourselves, though we 
can say neither what is best nor how it is likely to come about. 

I use the term "justice" in a (perhaps unusual) sense which includes 
such affection as one person owes to another. Consider for example 
domestic servants. Suppose that a master, trying to get as much work 
out of them as he can for the wages he pays, (a) never allows them to 
be idle and (b) feeds and lodges them as poorly as they will endure. 
This does not violate what is commonly called justice, if each servant 
who can get a better job is free to do so; and the economist will say 


Ruskin at- 
tacks the 
primitive 
psychology 
(see p. 157) 
of orthodox 
economic 
thought . 

He counters 
'physics 
envy' with 
a metaphor 
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that it is the way to get the greatest average rate of work from the ser- 
vant and therefore the greatest benefit to the community (and, through 
the community, to the servant himself). Well, it would be so if the ser- 
vant were a steam-engine; but really his motive force is in his soul and 
the largest rate of work will be gained when it is brought to its greatest 
strength by its proper fuel, the affections. It is true that a sensible and 
energetic master can by exerting pressure get his servants to do more 
work, and that the servants of an indolent and weak master will gener- 
ally do less. However, for any given quantity of energy and sense in 
the master and servant, greater results will be obtained through mutual 
affection than mutual antagonism. This is true even though indulgence 
may be abused and kindness met with ingratitude; for the servant who 
when gently treated is ungrateful will be revengeful if treated harshly, 
and he who is dishonest to a liberal master will be injurious to an un- 
just one. 

Here I am considering, not the value of affections for their own 
sake, but only how their motive power vitiates the economist's reckon- 
ing. They are most powerful when the selfish motives (which he re- 
gards as the only basic ones) are not dominant. The master who treats 
his servants well only because he wishes to exploit their gratitude will 
get, as he deserves, no gratitude or value in return; but if he treats 
them kindly for their own sake, they will devote themselves to his 
interests. 

Another example is the relation between the commander of a regi- 
ment and his men. For which kind of commander will they risk their 
lives in battle? A team of robbers may also be animated by perfect 
affection — but usually not a group associated for the purpose of legal 
production if the wages vary with the demand for labor and if there is 
an ever-present risk of being thrown out of work because of market 
vicissitudes; under such conditions, Jwaffectiohs rather than affections 
come into play. So let us ask to what extent (a) wages may be pre- 
vented from varying with the demand for labor, and (b) workers may 
be engaged and maintained on steady wages so as to give them an 
esprit de corps (like that of the soldiers in a crack regiment) or a per- 
manent interest in the establishments with which they are connected 
(like that of the servants in an old family). 

(a) The economist says that wages must vary with demand for labor, 
but in reality the best labor has always been paid by an invariable 
standard. "What!", you may say, "Pay good and bad alike?" Yes; you 
pay alike the good and bad preachers (workmen on your soul) and the 
good and bad physicians (workmen on your body), so why not the 
workmen on your house? "But I choose my physician!" Then choose 
your bricklayer; it is the proper reward of the good one to be chosen, 
and it is better for the bad one to be unemployed than to let him offer 
his work at half-price and thereby either take the place of the good or 
else force the good by his competition to work for an inadequate sum. 


of the mas- 
ter ( s house- 
hold (where- 
by there 
could well be 
the kind of 
affection that 
might occur 
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members of 
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castes with 
mutual ob- 
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(Quasi-mili- 
tary courage 
under duress 
was vital 
to Gandhi* s 
civil dis- 
obedience.) 


(Now the 
parable from 
which the 
title of Rus- 
kin 's book 
was derived 
(see note 147) 
begins to 
become 
relevant.) 


(b) To provide regular employment for his workers is good for the 
master in the long run even though he cannot then make large profits or 
take big risks. People will scorn him if he complies with their notion of 
his willingness to cheat for the sake of his private gain. 

We have to give up this notion and see the merchant instead as en- 
gaged in one of the Five great intellectual professions that exist in every 
civilized society: the soldier's, to defend it; the pastor's, to teach it; 
the physician's, to keep it in health; the lawyer’s, to enforce justice in 
it; and the merchant's, to provide for it. Production involves many 
hands, so the merchant becomes a governor of men more directly than 
a military officer or pastor; he is largely responsible for the kind of life 
they lead as well as for the quality and just price of the merchandise. 
And, just as a ship's captain is bound to be the last man to leave it in 
case of wreck and to share his last crust with the sailors, so the manu- 
facturer, in a commercial crisis, is bound to take the suffering with his 
men. This may sound strange, but really the only strange thing is that 
it does; for other doctrines are inconsistent with a progressive state of 
national life. 

The economist will reply, "The development of social affections may 
help society, but my science is simply that of the investor getting rich, 
and as such has proven effective. Your tricks of logic cannot undo the 
fact that capitalists become rich by following my laws." 

Such "richness" is a relative thing', however. The force of the dollar 
in your pocket depends on its lack in your neighbor’s; it would be use- 
less to you unless he wanted it; and here we can see the difference be- 
tween getting.rich and true political economy. The latter consists of the 
production, preservation and fitting distribution of useful or pleasur- 
able things. The farmer cutting his hay at the right time, the builder 
laying good bricks in well-tempered mortar, the housewife taking care 
of her furniture in the parlor and avoiding waste in the kitchen — they 
all add to the material well-being of the nation. In contrast, getting rich 
is a matter of accumulating legal claim upon, or power over, the labor 
of others. (Indeed, a large estate of land, however fruitful, is of little 
commercial use to its owner unless he can command labor to work it.) 
Such power increases with the poverty of those over whom it is exer- 
cised, and decreases with the number of people who are as rich as our- 
selves. To become rich thus means to establish inequality in our own 
favor and it is a mistake to assume that such inequalities necessarily 
benefit a nation economically. The benefit depends on the methods by 
which the inequalities are established and the purposes to which they 
are applied. 

The circulation of wealth in a nation is like that of blood in our 
bodies. A quickness of the current can be due to cheerful emotion or 
wholesome exercise, or else to shame or fever. There is a flush of the 
body which is full of warmth and life, and yet another passing into 
putrefaction. And just as a diseased local rush of blood involves de- 
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pression of the general health of the system, so any morbid local action 
of riches will ultimately involve weakening the body politic. 

Imagine, for instance, that two men, A and B, living on an island 
previously uninhabited by humans, by working steadily together in 
amity and good health cultivate some land, lay up supplies, etc. Their 
political economy would consist in the careful preservation and just use 
of these possessions. Now suppose they divide the land and each lives 
on his share. If A should then occasionally fall ill and be unable to 
work at sowing- or harvest-time, he will naturally ask B to sow or reap 
for him; and B may with perfect justice require that the labor be repaid 
later on. Now their total wealth will probably become less — and not 
just because of the initial loss of A's labor, but also when and if B 
becomes idle as he lets A pay off the labor-debt. That is, not only A's 
poor health but also B's becoming "rich," i.e. getting a claim on A's 
labor, will tend to reduce the sum of th eir material possessions. 

Imagine now a republic with three men (A,B,C); imagine that A and 
B each have lands yielding some distinct kinds of needed produce, and 
that C instead of farming, superintends the transferences of commodi- 
ties, on condition of getting a share of every parcel. By doing it well 
and justly he can help make the republic more prosperous; but if A and 
B can trade only through him and if he exploits them ruthlessly, he can 
gradually reduce and eventually take over their estates in a year of scar- 
city if they each need for their survival something he brings from the 
other's estate. By following the economist's principles he becomes rich 
and thereby reduces the republic to poverty. 

Justice is essential to prosperity; so at any moment a given accumu- 
lation of commercial wealth may be the hallmark either of a healthy 
economy (with faithful work, energy and ingeniousness) or of an un- 
healthy one (with luxury, chicanery and tyranny). Thus the economist's 
prescription always to buy as cheap and sell as dear as possible is dan- 
gerous. We cannot know all the dangers, but only whether our dealing 
is just and faithful and thereby contributes to a healthy state of affairs. 

While money amounts to power over other people, moral power is 
just as real, and the nobler it is, the greater will be the ensuing wealth, 
since one person's moral power does not depend upon another's lack 
of it. 

An ancient Jewish merchant and sage wrote: 

"Rob not the poor because he is poor; neither oppress the af- 
flicted in the place of business. For God shall spoil the soul of 
him who hurts them. 

and 

"The rich and poor have met. God is their maker and their light. " 
Indeed there has to be economic inequality, with wealth flowing here 
and there like water; yet the way it flows — whether gently or harshly, 
whether acting as irrigation or as a destructive flood— can be governed 
so that we live by a science of human justice rather than by the econo- 
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mist's science of reducing people to the level of beasts. Fair payment 
lies between two extremes. (J) Two people competing for the same em- 
ployment underbid each other and the one who gets it is underpaid; (2) 
only one person is available to do some work which two others want to 
have done; the would-be employers overbid each other and the worker 
is overpaid. A man paid fairly will in turn add strength to the stream of 
justice by acting fairly to his subordinates; a society permeated by such 
justice will be happy and prosper. 

There is no wealth but life. That country is truly richest which nour- 
ishes the greatest number of noble and happy human beings; and that 
man is richest who, having perfected the functions of his own life, has 
also the widest helpful influence, both personal and by means of his 
possessions, over the lives of others. 

The economist's precepts make the poor poorer without making the 
rich happier. But because some men believe that "the more factories, 
the merrier, " others leave their village farms and live diminished lives 
in the midst of urban noise, darkness and poisonous fumes. To estab- 
lish big factories with a view to getting rich may lead the entrepreneur 
into sin,, as modem capitalism is responsible for widespread and unjust 
wars due to covetousness. While cultivators work in innocent content- 
ment, money in the hands of bad men helps to produce weapons of 
destruction which wreak havoc among everyone. 

Ruskin's book has a lesson for Indians. Modem Western civiliza- 
tion, a mere baby (100 or only 50 years old) as civilizations go, has 
reduced Europe to a sorry plight, with the nations poised to attack one 
another and pouncing on new territories like crows upon a piece of 
meat. I am inclined to think that this is due to their mass-production 
factories. 


has been 
criticized 
accordingly 
by Marxists. 
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Poverty 

Gandhi distinguished between a more-or-less voluntary, moderate degree 
of poverty, and a degrading, extreme degree: grinding poverty. In regard 
to the first, he said that "poverty adopted as a matter of dharma 241 is true 
wealth" {gcw lxxv, 358 }; he praised people who "deliberately embrace pov- 
erty as their lot"; he preferred simple weddings (with the guests bringing 
'the food) to the traditionally obligatory lavish type ; 242 he said that among 
his fellow Indians in South Africa he had "observed almost invariably that 


241. Dharma is an ancient Sanskrit word related etymologically to a verb meaning "to 
hold [things] together." It can sometimes be translated as "(ritual or moral) duty," 
sometimes as "(constitutive) justice," sometimes as "religion," etc. 

242. Interview with Gandhi's daughter-in-law Nirmala, January 1996. 
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the greater the possession of riches, the greater was their moral turpitude" 
{gcwxiii, 312-314}, and he said that in India: 

"There is a particular type of man who delights in having as few needs as possible. He 
carries whh him a little flour and a pinch of salt and chillies tied in his napkin; he has a 
[small pail] and a string to draw water from the well. He needs nothing else. He walks 
on foot, covering ten or twelve miles a day. He makes the dough in his napkin, collects 
a few twigs to make a fire and bakes the dough on the embers.... I have tasted it and 
found it most delicious. The relish does not lie in the food but in the appetite that 
honest toil and the contentment of the mind give. Such a man has God as his compan- 
ion and friend, and feels richer than any king or emperor.” {HA 1946, 232} 

Even though he spoke often of "equality," he admitted: 

"My ideal is equal distribution but as far as I can see, it is not to be realized. I there- 
fore work for equitable distribution. " { ocw , XXXIII, 167} 

He saw in Kumarappa a man who gave up his own wealth in order to 
serve the poor. While in England in 1931 for political negotiations, Gan- 
dhi had occasion to address a meeting of Anglo-Indians, and he told them: 

"Put your talents in the service of the country instead of converting them into pounds, 
shillings and pence.... Do what Kumarappa ... is doing.... Come to India. I will give 
you enough work and also your hire — four annas per day, which is surely much more 
than millions in India get." 243 {GCWXLVM, 183} 

But as for the other kind of poverty — the extreme kind — when H. S. 
Jevons suggested to Gandhi in 1918 that the colonial salt-tax ought to be 
increased, Gandhi replied: 

"Dear Prof. Jevons, I have gone through your note. I like it in the main ... [but] I do 
not agree with your financial side. The comparison between England and India is 
hopelessly misleading. England can afford, India is poverty-stricken. A few have en- 
riched themselves during the war. But the masses? I have come in the closest touch 
with them in Kaira [Kheda] and Champaran. 244 They have nothing. In Kaira, the exor- 
bitant demands of the Government have impoverished a people who were once rich and 
powerful. In Champaran, the Planters have sucked the life-blood out of the people. 
You talk of a rise in the salt tax and send a shudder through my body. If you knew 
what is happening to the people owing to the tax, you would say, 'Whatever else is 
done, the tax must go today.'" 245 {GCW XV, 15} 


243. An anna is 1/16 rupee. He also said {GCW xlvih, 259}: "I have seen them [Anglo- 
Indians] weep before me.... But if they would come [back to India] and claim the 
suffrage of our people, they are quite welcome. .. Joseph Kumarappa can turn Guja- 
rat [a province of India where Kumarappa had worked] round his fingers by dint of 
service." 244. See AG, 164-65 and 171-72. 

245. The letter concludes: "Enslavement of the nation is thorough. The Englishmen have 
not deliberately meant it but they could not have done more if they had. I only cling 


When pleading guilty in the Great Trial (1922) to the criminal charge of 
"preaching disaffection," he said: 

"The British connection [has] made India more helpless than she ever was before, 
politically and economically. .. She has become so poor that she has little power of 
resisting famines.... Little do they [the town-dwellers] realize that the government 
established by law in British India is carried on for this exploitation of the [rural] 
masses. 246 No sophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away the evidence [which] 
the skeletons in many villages present to the naked eye." {GCWXXIII, 117} 

This remained a salient theme down to his last days, when he told his fol- 
lowers: 

"Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too much with you, apply the 
following test. Recall the face of the poorest and weakest man whom you may have 
seen, and ask yourself if the step you contemplate is going to be of any use to him .... 
Will he gain anything by it? Will it restore [to] him ... control over his own life and 
destiny? In other words, will it lead to swaraj [self-rule] for Cie hungry and spiritually 
starving millions? Then you will find your doubts and ... self melting away." {PLP, 
II, 65} 

Kumarappa in his last seven years resided in a one-room 
house, the interior decoration of which consisted of a pic- 
ture (shown here) of a poor man. When asked who it was, 
he would say, "My master's master. My master is Mahatma 
Gandhi, and Gandhi's master is this villager." {ga/xiv, 324} 

Trusteeship 

Gandhi used the terms "trust," "trustee" and "trusteeship" tor a coronary, 
applicable to the rich, of his concept of voluntary moderate poverty: 



to England because I believe her to be sound at heart and because I believe that India 
can deliver her mission to the world better through England. If I had not this faith, I 
so thoroughly detest her act of disarming India, her haughty and exclusive military 
policy and her sacrifice of India's riches and art on the altar of commercial greed, 
that I should declare myself a rebel. 

V I did not want to give you a long letter, but my pen would not be checked." 

Twelve years later Gandhi led a 250-mile march to the sea, picked up a handful of 
natural salt from the shore and thereby called upon Indians to "produce" salt without 
paying the tax. Within six months nearly 100,000 of them were imprisoned for doing 
so, and the next year Gandhi went to England for political negotiations. He and Jev- 
ons had remained occasionally (and cordially) in touch {GCW XXX, 27}; Jevons was 
now in London, and during Gandhi's visit they undertook to meet {GCW XLVIII, 85}. 

246. In those days ca . 80% of India's people; still today some 70%. (The rate of migra 
tion to cities in the 20th-century was more moderate in India than in China.) 
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"Earn your crores [i.e. heaps of money] by all means. But understand that y our 
wealth is not yours; it belongs to the people. Take what you require for your Iegitj mate 
needs, and use the remainder for society. 

"I see coming the day of the rule of the poor, whether that rule be through for Ce of 
arms or of non-violence. Let it be remembered that the power acquired by phy s j ca i 
force is transitory ... but the power of the spirit is permanent. ” 2 ^ 7 {gcw lxxv, 259} 

This concept of trusteeship was part of his answer to Marxism, 248 and he 
regarded it as the only theory of property that is "compatible with non- 
violence" {GCWLXXI, 71}. 

His first recorded use of such a term with such a meaning was in a letter 
of 1925 thanking a very rich friend of his, G. D. Birla, for honoring his 
request to donate a capital sum to help found a Moslem university, and 
offering some advice (solicited by Birla) as to what to do about a family 
quarrel over property: 

"Property is bound to lead to quarrels, even murder. There is only one way out of your 
dilemma: to give up property altogether.... So long as we are not ready to renounce it 
completely, we should, as its trustees, use it for the good of others. " 249 

His last discussion of the topic was in 1948. An American journalist asked 
him if he knew of any industrialist who lived up to his ideal of a "trustee" 
discharging his obligations faithfully and in the best interest of his wards; 


247. This is far more than Aristotle's concession to such a spirit (in conjunction with his 
criticism {AP, n, v} of Socrates' ideal of communal property): "It is clearly better that 
property should be private, but the use of it common; and the special business of the 
legislator is to create in men this benevolent disposition. " 

248. In 1935 Nehru told Romain Rolland that Gandhi was reading Marx and Engels { rgc , 
330} . Nehru was something of a socialist, and he and Gandhi would argue in the fol- 
lowing vein (I have reduced this from NSW xv, 649): Nehru: "No man is really unem- 
ployed in a socialistic order. Take [Soviet] Russia. Every man [there] is a producer 
— he is part and parcel of the nation's wealth. You must see that in theory a certain 
economic structure will give you ideal conditions. We [in India] proceed towards it 
non-violently. Your approach as far as conversion is concerned is right, but you 
can't make a convert give up his vested interests. So I hate the idea of trusteeship on 
principle.... Behind your approach is a pressure which reduces conflict to a min- 
imum; but the idea of trusteeship itself is illogical." Gandhi: "Trustees are allowed 
to have a commission — a laborer is worthy of his hire. " Nehru: "They are their own 
employees? The idea is incorrect." Gandhi: "It's an approach. If factory-owners 
treat the laborers as part-proprietors, my ideal is fulfilled." 

SFD, 132 is an insightful account of Nehru's "socialism" as prime minister. 

249. GCW XXVI, 363-64. The letter was in Hindi. Birla published later two other, differently 
nuanced translations {bsm, 8-9; BBU y i, 23}. 


Gandhi said, "No, though some are striving in that direction. .. Birla, for 
instance. I hope he is not deceiving me ...." 250 

The concept had-ripened over the years: 

[1928:] "You [cotton-mill owners] have not yet done your part.... In some cases the 
laborers have not been provided with even the primary amenities.... The relation be- 
tween mill-agents and mill-hands ought to be ... as between blood brothers.... You 
should hold all your riches as a trust to be used solely in the interests of those who 
sweat for you.... Make your laborers co-partners of your wealth.... I do not mean to 
suggest that unless you legally bind yourselves to do that, there should be a labor insur- 
rection. The only sanction that I can think of in this connection is that of mutual love 
and regard.... If only you make it a rule to respect these mutual obligations of love, 
there would be an end to all labor disputes [and] the workers would no longer feel the 
need for organizing themselves into unions." 251 {gcwxxxvi, 288-29} 

[1931:] "No one compels them [the rich] to be 'trustees.' I invite the person who has a 
hundred rupees to keep fifty rupees and give the other fifty to the workers; but in the 
case of a person who has ten million rupees I shall ask him to retain, say, one percent." 
{GCW XLVIII, 243} 

[1934:] "The ownership of your lands belongs as much to the [peasants] as to you and 
you may not squander your gains in luxurious or extravagant living, but must use them 
for the well-being of the [peasants],... [They] have themselves no greater ambition than 
to live in peace and freedom and they will never giudge you your possession of proper- 
ty provided you use it for them." {gcw LVlll, *247-49} 

By the mid-1930s, the Russian experience was drawing Gandhi's attention 
more than before: 

[1934: i IQ. ] "If you say that private possession is incompatible with non-violence, why 
do you put up with it?" [A,] That is a concession one has to make to those who earn 
money but who would not voluntarily use their earnings for the benefit of mankind." 

[ Q .] "Why then not have state-ownership in place of private property?,.." [A.] "It is 
better than private ownership. But that too is objectionable on the ground of violence. " 
{GCW LIX, 318} 

[1941:] "I adhere to my doctrine of trusteeship in spite of the ridicule that has been 
poured on it [by Marxists in India]. It is true that it is difficult to reach,... [Yet] a non- 
violent system of government is clearly an impossibility so long as the wide gulf be- 


250. GCW XC, 521-22. Gandhi was at that time a guest in Birla's house in New Delhi, 
and died there the next day. A few days before, Gandhi’s secretary had told an 
American journalist, in regard to Birla and the principle that "wealth must not exist 
for selfish purposes but for the profit of society as a whole": "Gandhiji never tries a 
man beyond his capacity. But just up* to his capacity." {bhf, 62} 

251. (For an analogous statement to landlords, see GCW XLII, 239-40.) The reference to love 
and regard calls to mind Ruskin's argument (see above) about social affections. 
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tween the rich and the hungry millions persists. The contrast between the palaces of the 
New Delhi and the miserable hovels of the poor laboring class nearby cannot last one 
day in free India in which the poor will enjoy the same power as the richest in the land. 
A violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day unless there is a voluntary ab- 
dication of riches and the power that riches give and sharing them for the common 
good.” {GCW LXXV, 158} 

and now he would sometimes call attention to a positive aspect of free 
enterprise: 

[1936:] "Trusteeship, as I conceive it,... is an attempt to secure the best use of property 
for the people by competent hands. " {gcw lxiv, 385} 

[1945:] ”A11 that one can legitimately expect of the wealthy class is to hold their riches 
in trust and use them for the service of society. To expect more would be to kill the 
goose that laid the golden eggs." {gcw lxxix, 367} 

After the war he gave some thought to the possibility of institutionalizing 
trusteeship in the Republic of India: 

[1947:] "Choice [of the successor to a trustee] should be given to the original owner who 
became the first trustee, but the choice must be finalized by the State." 252 

But meanwhile: 

[1940:] "If ... in spite of the utmost effort, the rich do not become guardians of the 
poor in the true sense of the term and the latter are more and more crushed and die 
of hunger, what is to be done? In trying to find out the solution of this riddle I have 
lighted upon non-violent non-cooperation and civil disobedience as the right and infal- 
lible means. The rich cannot accumulate wealth without the cooperation of the poor 
in society. If this knowledge were to penetrate to and spread amongst the poor, they 
would become strong." {GCW LXXn, 401} 

[1942:] "[In free India] the villagers would take the land. We would not have to tell 
them to take it. They would take it." [Q.] "Would the landlords be compensated?" 
[a.] "No, that would be fiscally impossible, you see,... The village would become a 
self-governing unit." {GCW LXXV I, 437} 

Trusteeship is not a theme in Kumarappa's writing. At Doveton College 
the idea had been taught to him in order to justify the British hegemony in 
India; so, his anti-imperialism prompted him to see mainly that discredited 
aspect of the idea. Moreover, after becoming a Gandhian and moving out 
of Bombay, he apparently never again had any rich friends to whom he 
could have propounded it even if he wished to. In this regard he differed 
from Gandhi, who could make friends with anyone. 


252. GCW lxxxvi, 423; for further analysis see BEG , iv and MGG, ix. 


Bread labor 

This idea was, like trusteeship, supposed to be realized voluntarily by 
more or less enlightened individuals in society at large. Within Gandhi's 
experimental communes, however, it was an explicit obligation. Each able- 
bodied member of the ashram had to do physical work for at least a couple 
of hours each day : 253 

"In institutions which I have founded ... he who does not do manual work ... is not 
entitled to eat his portion of food.... When a man shirks manual work, he stunts his 
moral growth.... Jesus ... said, 'Thou shalt earn thy bread by the sweat of thy brow,' 254 
and if this was literally followed, there would be very little illness on earth, 255 and lit- 
tle of hideous surroundings." {GCWXLVm, 415} 

"I do not discount the value of intellectual labor, but no amount of it is any compen- 
sation for bodily labor which every one of us is bom to give for the co mm on good. " 
{GW XXVIII, 339} 

"For certain hours of the day there is nothing to be done [at the ashram] but work ... 
drawing water, splitting firewood, cleaning and filling lamps with oil, [performing] 
sanitary service, sweeping the roads and houses, washing one's clothes, cooking ... 
agriculture, dairying, weaving, carpentry, tanning and the like.... 

"Where body-labor is performed for mere wages, it is possible that the laborer be- 
comes dull and listless. No one tells him how and why things are done.... But ...in the 
ashram ... everything including sanitary service must be done intelligently, enthusiastic- 
ally and for the love of God. Thus there is scope for intellectual development.... Every- 
one in the ashram is a laborer; none is a wage-slave." 256 {Gcyt L, 214-16} 

And, by extension: 

"If the refugees [in refugee-camps] want to ... convert suffering into happiness..., they 
must not shirk work.... Even if a millionaire eats and does not [do physical] work, he is 
a burden on the earth. Of course one can understand if you are a cripple, or if you are 
blind or too old. But ... let those who are strong of body clean lavatories in the camp, 
let them spin [cotton], let them do any other work that comes to hand. " {gcwxc, 525} 


253. I got this estimate ("a couple of hours") in 1994 from Lavanam Gora, who lived in 
Gandhi's commune at Sevagram in the mid-1940s. 

254. This attributes to Jesus a statement which the Bible attributes instead {GEN, iii/19} 
to God the maker of heaven and earth {gen, ii/4}. According to the Bible, having to 
win one's bread by the sweat of one's brow is part of God's punishment of man for 
the sins of (a) listening to his wife and (b) eating fruit from the (forbidden) tree of 
knowledge {GEN r iii/17}. Gandhi did not believe that. 

255. See apropos bbf. Gandhi himself was, he admitted, a medical quack. His death at the 
age of 78 was due to three bullets fired into his chest at point-blank range. 

256. This paragraph is. in effect, about a kind of alienation that is included in the meaning 
which Marx gave the term (see p. 70). 
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"If I had the power, I would stop every sadavrata [charity] where free meals are given. 
It has degraded the nation and it has encouraged laziness, idleness, hypocrisy and even 
crime." {gcw xxvm, 58} 

(It may be worth mention here that Gandhi did not consider humans to be 
endowed by a Creator with inalienable rights. Instead, he held that rights 
are earned in society by the performance of corresponding duties.) 

During the last quarter-century of Gandhi's life his daily spinning ensured 
his faithfulness to the precept of bread labor. Kumarappa did a lot of phy- 
sical work, but not necessarily every day. 257 

Factories 

Gandhi's dislike of mass-production factories is evident in the last two 
paragraphs of my abstract of Sarvodaya ; 258 and an expert Indian historian 
has remarked, in regard to Gandhi's Hind Swaraj (1909): 259 

"The basic point made in this pamphlet is that the real enemy was not British polit- 
ical domination, but the whole of modem industrial civilization.... The central passage 
reads: 'India's salvation consists in unlearning what she has leamt during the past 50 
years or so. The railways, telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors and such like all have 
to go, and the so-called upper class have to learn to live consciously and religiously 
and deliberately the simple life of a peasant. ' 

"The Gandhian social utopia as outlined in Hind Swaraj is undoubtedly unrealistic ... 
and it never had much appeal for sophisticated urban groups which by the 1930s and 
'40s would turn increasingly to either capitalist or socialist solutions based on industri- 
alization. But it did represent a response to the deeply alienating effects of 'moderniza- 
tion* particularly under colonial conditions. 260 


257. Herbert Fischer (a colleague of Kumarappa's in 1937-38: see Gcw lxv , 2 and 355), 
personal communication, June 2000. Yet according to Kumarappa's recollection in 
the mid-1950s of the AIVIA's early days, "One of our rules ... was that everyone 
should take part in all our daily activities. This included washing heavy kitchen uten- 
sils. " (See VKQ y 106 — and, on the same page, bis account of how, as he and Gandhi 
were doing so together one day, Gandhi's wife "appeared on the scene ... [and] could 
not tolerate the sight of the great Mahatma with his hands up to the elbow in dirt. " 
She and Kumarappa finished the work.) 

258. See p. 97, and TCC on late-19th- and early-20th-century Indian factory hours. In 18th- 
and early 19th-century India the word "factory" (without the qualification "mass- 
production") would mean a British -East-India-Company fortified trading station. 

259. The English-language version of this title is "Indian Home-Rule"; but swaraj really 
means "self-rule," which for Gandhi meant self-discipline (see for instance note 196 ) 
as much as it did independence from British imperialism. 

260. SMI , 180-81. The author goes on to say: "Gandhi [subsequently] concretized his mes- 
sage through programs of khadi [homespun cotton], village reconstruction, and 


But according to an eminent British historian: 

"Gandhi ... was not in fact the fanatical opponent of all machinery and industry he 
is often popularly supposed to be. In mid- 1935 he explained that he was hostile to 
machinery only if it enriched the few at the expense of the many, or displaced useful 
labor, and he recognized that 'heavy machinery for work of public utility which cannot 
be undertaken by human labor has its inevitable place, * but in such cases it should [he 
said] be state-owned and used for the benefit of the people. He was not totally hostile 
even to large-scale production, but it could [he felt] only be tolerated for articles that 
villages could not easily produce." 261 

That his views did change somewhat is evident in the following excerpt 
from a letter of 1931 to Stefan Zweig from Romain Rolland: 262 

"Gandhi — today's Gandhi — in no way condemns machinery or industrial techniques, 
insofar as they bring help and relief to humanity; his quarrel is merely with their mur- 
derous excesses and the morbid myth of economic overproduction. When you look at 
India, you find a very special situation. The Indian climate does not allow the peasants 
to work on the soil for more than four months in the year at most. Since English dom- 
ination has undermined the village crafts which added to the insufficient profits they 
drew from the land, millions of men have been reduced to poverty and malnutrition. 
The most urgent problem is to bring back craftsmanship, of which the simplest form, 
accessible to all and bringing in sure returns, is the spinning wheel. This is just com 
mon sense, and it's absurd to think that Gandhi would dream of applying it in Europe. 
AH he would do would be to encourage the workers of Europe to create independent 
trades for themselves outside the large industries, which would enable them to sustain 


(somewhat later) Harijan welfare [i.e. the welfare of those bom into "Untouchable" 
castes].... None of these really solved problems in the sense of changing social or 
economic relations, but, when tried out with sincerity and patience by devoted Gan- 
dhian constructive workers, they could improve to some limited extent the lot of the 
rural people." (For a similar but more aggressive British view, see SHI , 345-46.) 

261. bgp , 300. The author goes on to say that "even so, he was out of tune wjth most 
Congressmen, who looked forward to a modem, industrialized economy on Western 
lines. Nehru in particular was deeply influenced by what he had seen of economic 
planning in Russia. " 

An American journalist in 1948 asked G. D. Birla (see pp. 100-01) "how he [Birla] 
felt about cottage industries. 'Even in your country ladies sit knitting,' he replied. It 
was not correct, the industrialist added, to say that Gandhi was opposed to large- 
scale industry. He was not in favor of it, but it was more accurate to say that 'he 
doesn't take any interest.' Then Mr. Birla made a statement that surprised me. 'His 
philosophy is that he doesn’t believe in too high a standard of living.' When I looked 
into this later I found that Mr. Birla was quite right." { BHF , 67} 

262. rgc, 459-60. Zweig 's biography of Rolland (ZRR) describes him in a prefatory dedica- 
tion as "one who for me and for many others has loomed as the most impressive 
moral phenomenon of our age. " 
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with buCtk uhantf* tif suuoex* flieir irevtCflblfi Single agiLinxL the hOKtS whtt Uy (£, 
exploit [k in. ’ MS 

Yet even after this, Gandhi considered it a 'movement of despair" to: 

A&amy Eh? vi]| H ges 4tud dint India wiilj a number of bijf cilKf where. highly central - 
ittd indufjnes will be earned tmi and everyon-c will |atk E udl> | lmve pteury md m 

iparu" fCCWLXVUt 


He said (hat in independent India: 

'Heavy industries 26 * will ne«d lw he find nil Lied and nutuuulised Bill (hey will Ji.i. 
ahnultlj Hjwupy the least pails td Hie vme naiioDal Activity which will |i.e. shtmldj 
nainly he in die villages." Hk.'P*U) 

Kuttiarappa took an equally dim view of the centralized production in In- 
dia of consumer goods. 26 * He would, for instance, consider villages better 
served by bullock-carts than by cars and trucks. 


Spinlng 

Handioom weaving (with factory-made threadj was taken up at Gandhis 
ashram in India in 1916, Toward the end of 191?, he heard of some Mus- 
lims elsewhere in India who "still had dusty old ^spinning] wheels in their 
lumber rooms* mg, mj. He himself took up spinning cotton during a con- 
valescence in 39lK r and then began to advocate that every other Indian 
nationalist do it Hawaii.® 6 * It yields a basic economic requirement; the raw 


263. Gandhi lull | 1 UE vj jibed Rotbitkl and, urong other (htugs, luld him. '[ do not cucisule: 
the arUa^onisrti he tween- upilal and. \abot r« he inevitable. ... I chink u would be pos- 
jqhfe m establish a tiurmtaiv hetween them. Bm ii ee were proved ... iinpuxsiMe in one 
facnifr or anerther, I should uol hesitate to increase (he power of JorganizedJ labor (r» 
such an esiem that ihe destruction of capital would result, nr u* complete tansfer- 
en« into (h* WL-. of Umr.' [BGC, (He said it oouW be done mm-violeotly. Set 
CKO, 316-IS for A brief account of bow he kul an mduscrul strike-. AUT/ gives. JlTOfe 
detail and lells whal became Of the labor union that he Iherehy helped found.) 

2m. Nuit for readers wilh no training m economics: "heavy* induUries produce thing* 
Which consumer* do not themselves punti**; for Laslance, heavy mdiudies produce 
big dams, steel mills, Ihe processed metals Mid plastics from which certain ioilss- 
prodw .d thuigs are made, and the i freehanded a* 5 eiDbJy-lines on which they are 
mass-producedt whereas hcruses, cars and (nicks, spinning wheels, paper, vegetable* 
in the rifcirkei etc. are "coBsumer guoifc.' Gandhi's wish as to ihe relative aokmiius of 
tndun i ndusdial output m the two categories w»s not fulfilled: see note |je, 

265 ■ lie founded in 192S the AIE-lndia Spinoeia' Awociation (see mi, ma); hut by (him. a 
GauMlhian hjstunMi admits |w i j| - mu 3«l, 'even some of hi* eratwhLIe ardent for- 
Iowan professed to he bored or baffled hy his obsession with (he spinning wheel.* 
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materials as well as the equipment and techniques arc native to India; 266 
jftd the resulting clothing is very comfortable in the climate in most of 
India. Because of Gandhi's advocacy, making and wearing khadi came 
lo symbolize throughout India a determination not only to use domestic 
rather than British products, bm also to resist imperialism by his methods 
and under his political discipline, and with a new and quite visible link be- 
tween the educated rich and the illiterate poor. Spinning is nearly as handy 
A, do as knitting, but sufficiently more difficult that to master it feels like 
an accomplish men! . It is healthy exercise and can be done (once mastered) 
while conversing or meditating. 1 have seen a Gandhian — an academic — 
doing it for relaxation afier a strenuous journey. Another one. very active 
in political causes in behalf of the poor, yet in his 30s and virtually blind, 
told me in 1998 that his daily spinning was a form of prayer sustaining his 
determination to remain active politically. Thus only some of Gandhi's 
reasons for making a fetish of it were economic 

During a personal campaign in 1933-34 throughout India against untouch- 
ability, Gandhi observed (hat notwith standing his having urged the unem- 
ployed to spin cotton, many of them were not taking it up; 

a Sn E m\d cn myself. \_.]f lhay will iwl btunl ih£jn£dvra in IdiaJi, Id than <ata up 
*ncT*i wnrfc which Lis^d to he dnrie by (hair ura^toTE bul wtuicli h as of I ate died uuL 

Th^rt were nunufruus dtinjjlS uf daiL >' LU4 which [buy u^d to product ItaniidViK ilOl 

muriy ytiirt buc for they now dq^ml on the o^tet ^ortd .. |snd| things of 

dii]y U3t to the tOWi-dwclEcr lor which he defwaided cm ths villajfes bul IK*W iTfipnns 
hum the cities.... Khadi will k ?bu nKin of Ihe h «:« L-c industrial GyEtem. All tta other 
industries will neceiv^ warmth jirwl systerwnLe ttw khadi industry.’ [new lk. 
4M^W and ^11} 


tiA- Nearly 2500 «gn Hw<nlt> 1 w 5 
wrote; "There are Iras whidi ^row 
witd itiere Lin b>di»], die freiL of 

which as EL wool SlCC«6dLJi£ ir buiiiSy 

and £oodness= (IibI of ahe^p- The tvh- 
tiVH nmku itaix l lurtbu^ of this [fh»- 
wool. P llfllff, III. pvij 

^ 7 .. Gandhi smui^d for improv^meiHs 
rn dfisipi. tn Ule piuEucc stinwfi Eu 
lira nghc. somaorra hu l&u^hr huw 
to spin ia eJiovtH deroonslntiaf (50 
laler 0? me? p portabh model. 
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He therefore founded the All-India Village Industries Association. But in 
due time Kumarappa would accuse him of still overemphasizing khadi vis 
a vis the other village industries (see gcw lxxi, 102). Gandhi's response was 
to describe the "implications of khadi” as follows: 

"Khadi mentality means decentralization of the production and distribution of the ne- 
cessaries of life,... The formula so far evolved is: every village to produce all its neces- 
saries and a certain percentage in addition for the requirements of the cities." { gcp , 12} 

He saw as follows the "macroeconomic" aspect of spinning: 

"A hundred and fifty years ago, we manufactured all our cloth. Our women spun fine 
yams in their own cottages, and supplemented the earnings of their husbands. ... India 
requires nearly thirteen yards of cloth per head per year. She produces, I believe, less 
than half that amount. She exports several million bales [annually] of cloth to Japan 
and Lancaster and receives much of it back in manufactured calico , 268 though she is 
capable of producing all the cloth and all the yam necessary for supplying her wants 

by hand- weaving and hand-spinning The spinning wheel was presented to the nation 

for giving occupation to the millions who had, at least four months of the year, nothing 
to do. " {FGL, 83 - 84 } 

Self-reliance 

Gandhi often evoked the ideals of self-reliance and self-help in regard 
to the individual, the village, the working classes, and the nation; yet he 
sought not to overdo it: 

Let us not ... forget ... man's social nature — If it is his privilege to be independent, it 
is equally his duty to be interdependent.... It will be possible to reconstruct our villages 
so that the villages collectively, not the villagers individually, will become self-con- 
tained, so far as their clothing requirements are concerned." {GCWXL, 241 } 

One might expect the greatest anti-imperialist — the one who led the big- 
gest colony out of the biggest empire — to advocate national self-reliance. 
Gandhi used a Hindi term, swadeshi , which means "own nation" etymo- 
logically and had been used as early as 1905 to mean boycotting imported 
goods; 269 but definition of it {gcwx in, 219} was more interesting: 

that spirit in us which restricts us to the use and service of our immediate surround- 
ings to the exclusion of the more remote. " 27 ° 


268. The term is etymologically derived from "Calcutta," where the British had presumed 
that calico had originated. 

269. See SHI , 290-94 for a concise account of the political context of that earlier use. 

270. Kumarappa and Gandhi both said that "goods manufactured by Indian mills were not 
genuine swadeshi" {SNK, 292-93}. For Gandhi the concept implied also to "make use 


In politics it still included international boycotting, however: 

"Much of the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous departure from swa- 
deshi in the economic and industrial life. If not one article of commerce had been 
brought from outside India, she would be today a land flowing with m i l k and honey. 
But that was not to be. We were greedy and so was England.... 

"I think of swadeshi not as a boycott movement undertaken by way of revenge. 271 ... 
[Yet] India cannot live for ... any other country before she is able to live for herself; 
and she can live for herself only if she produces everything for her requirements within 
her own borders.... 

"I hate legislative interference in any department of life. At best it is the lesser evil. 
But I would ... welcome ... a stiff protective duty upon foreign goods.... We would be 
making for the goal even if we confined swadeshi to a given set of articles, allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use other such things as might not be procurable in 
the country.... 

"My patriotism ... is exclusive in the sense that in all humility I confine my attention 
to the land of my birth, but is inclusive in the sense that my service is not of a competi- 
tive or antagonistic nature. Sic utere tuo et alienum non laedas 272 is not merely a legal 
maxim, but is a grand doctrine of life. It is the key to a proper practice of ahimsa [non- 
violence] or love. " {GCW xm, 222-24} 

Kumarappa did not press explicitly for high tariffs, but was nonetheless 
concerned about India's national interests. He would say, for instance: 

"Every exporter of raw materials should realize that they are potential sources of 
employment and [so] their export to other countries causes unemployment in our coun- 
try." {KGD, 21} 

— and he warned against "American financial imperialism striving to fill 
the vacuum created by an inefficient [Indian] administration in the wake of 
the departure of British political imperialism" { kcp , last paragraph}. 

Economic localization within India was an important theme for Gandhi as 
well as for Kumarappa. Gandhi said: 

"If we follow the swadeshi doctrine, it would be your duty and mine to find out neigh- 
bors who can supply our wants, and to teach them to supply them where they do not 
know how to proceed, assuming that there are neighbors who are in want of healthy 
occupation." {GCW xm, 222-23} 


of the indigenous [political] institutions" and to "restrict myself to my ancestral reli- 
gion ... purging it of its defects" {gcw xm, 219}. Kumarappa* s religious stance dif- 
fered; he was a Christian. 

271 • With such remarks he distinguished his position from the more militant one of Bal 
Gangaghar Tilak (1856-1920), the leading Indian nationalist during World War I. 

272 * This means, "Thus use [what is] yours and do not harm what is not." 
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"Villages will be swept away if they are not self-sufficient as to their primary wants.... 
Self-sufficiency ... means all the cotton processes and growing of seasonal food crops 
and fodder for cattle. Unless this is done, there will be starvation. And self-reliance 
means corporate organization ensuring adjustment of internal differences through arbi- 
tration by the wise men of villages, and [ensuring] cleanliness by corporate attention to 
sanitation and common diseases.... And above all, villagers must be taught to feel their 
own strength by combined efforts to make their villages proof against thieves and 
dacoits [bandits]." 273 {GCWLXXV 434} 

This too was an ideal to be approximated merely to the extent feasible: 

"Then every village in India will almost be a self-supporting and self-contained unit 
exchanging only such necessary commodities with other villages when they are not 
locally producible. { CG . XIII, 223} 

Finally, individual self-reliance is at issue in the following remarks of 
Gandhi* s which Romain Rolland recorded in his diary when Gandhi vis- 
ited him in Switzerland for a week in 1931: 

"There are three million unemployed in England.... If all the capital of the wealthy 
[there] were distributed among the unemployed [there], it would not last for long. I said 
to them, 'Help yourselves, return to your cottage industries.' A few modest experi- 
ments have been made in that direction in Wales; a few miners returned to their old 
trades and discovered that their salvation lay there. No man should live on another's 
help." {RGC, 83} 

In the same set of remarks as recorded by Gandhi's secretary { rgc , 229 }, the 
conclusion is, "Not one of them should be living upon doles." 

Barter 

A positive view of barter complemented Gandhi*s dim view of money and 
his cherishing (for many years) of the caste system. 274 After changing his 
mind about caste, he still sang at prayer a text i)f which the English trans- 
lation (which he prepared himself and had his secretary send to the vice- 
roy) includes the following: 

"We are inhabitants of a country ... where flows the Ganges of love.... All have \heir 
wants satisfied. Here all barter is just, here all are cast in the same mold.... No high, no 
low. .. That country is within you — it is swaraj [self-rule], swadeshi, the home within 
you — Victory! Victory!" { PLP , I, 190-91} 


273. He went on: "This is best done by corporate non-violence. But if the way to non- 
violence does not seem clear to workers, they will not hesitate to organize corporate 
defence through violence. " This was written under chaotic war-time conditions. 

274. See pp. 91-92. 


In regard to providing material wherewithal to one*s government, he said 
in 1939 (evoking the labor theory of value): 

"Coins are but a measure of labor performed. They have no other value. If I buy a 
rupee worth of flour, I have paid for the labor of cultivation, carrying and grinding. 
Therefore ... it is the same thing whether I pay the State one rupee or its equivalent of 
labor as tax. Often it will be found that payment in labor invigorates the nation. [And 
indeed,] where people perform labor voluntarily for the service of society, exchange of 
money becomes unnecessary; the labor of collecting the taxes and keeping accounts is 
saved and the results are equally good. " {GCW ix, 53} 

Kurtiarappa's views on barter and on taxation by payment in kind were 
similar but more sophisticated and articulated in more detail. 275 During 
World War II he was imprisoned for two years by the British for writing 
and publishing the following advice: 

"The Government is inflating the currency to such an extent as to make it almost 
worthless.... We would advise villagers not to part with their commodities for paper 
money, but to exchange it against goods only." 276 

Pantheism, ecology 

Gandhi did not know the word "ecology,” but did sense that globalized in- 
dustrialism could become a macro-ecological menace: 

"God forbid that India should ever take to industrialism after the manner of the West. 
The economic imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom [Great Britain] is today 
keeping the world in chains. If an entire nation of 300 millions took to similar eco- 
nomic exploitation, it would strip the world bare like locusts." {gcw xxxv ill, 243} 

A pantheism conducive to a certain kind of ecological sensibility is ex- 
pressed in a venerable Hindu mantra which Gandhi often cited: 277 


275. See pp. 35-36. 

276. See VKQ> 100-105. The judge in the trial asked, "What would have been the result 
if the advice tendered in the article had been acted upon?" Counsel for the defence 
replied, "If the fanners of Bengal had done what was suggested, thirty lakhs of peo- 
ple [three million] would be alive still ... [who] have perished in the famine...." The 
judge replied, "My question did not relate to the people, but to the war effort as I am 
only concerned with the Defence of India Act." (At the end of the trial, the judge, 
upon congratulating the public prosecutor for his expertise, learned that the prosecu- 
tor had been guided by the prisoner, since no other economist would help him.) 

277. From 1937 on, he praised it as conveying the essence of Hinduism { gcw lxiv, 258- 
60, 385 et passim; LXV, 89; xcviii (index of Subjects) , 368}. It is the first mantra of the Isa 
Upanishad . 
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'Frvelofftd by lbs Lurf u evcryihLnjj ihai nmw in the universe. Enjoy with remmcLa. 
lion jiuid| do nut unset that which i.i lIlm [o otheri.' 3ft 

Populaliun 

There was n& salient growth of population in India during Gandhi's 
youth, nor far some years after be returned from South Africa in 191 5. 

He was inclined to disbelieve in the possibility of a population explosion: 

"Tliis LiUks- tfJuhts of cure ... ha* trot suffered from ih« weight of Over-population 
thrcmgti jia age of crmutless raiJlitms.^ How can it be that it ts in dinger of perishing 
of shortage of find unless birthrate ts checked through the Ua: of contraceptive 
(tit-Hrun. *I7> 

— Off at least to downplay its economic significance: 

"If it li ^intended ttUL birth -Ctafrol is Bufifesary for Ihc nation Imcmuw of crverpupula- 
dofi, I dispute the propositi oo. .. . In my opinion, by & proper land- sy si ran, belter ajjn- 
C-Ulfcin: and a supplementary industry, Ltm country is capable or supporting twice is 
mflfly peupk as there are today |m ] 925].’ 283 icrcwxjfvi, +yjj 

tn. The wool translated hen? as ’Lord/ can equally well be translated oon-nnlhrLi- 
pcironrphrcally as 'ruling principle. 1 Tlie Sanskrit verb translated here ms ~‘ayv ct" wa^ 
normally mlrwisilivt, kh the Iasi cEaiiSi is sometimes translated *f a repareta K[|‘ 
fence: ‘Whose is it [anyway f?'. Cf, nole 3?i. 

279, Accenting to a recent Hntish historian, "Between 1750 ami 1900 the population of 
(he subcontinent is thought to have tncrea * id from around 1 90 in 255 million; this 
WBS SJI ajuiual rate of 0. 3 per Cap, welt Uslow . . . that of a Tapidl y developing coun- 
Uy^like the t/nLfcd Slate, which experienced annual inLieaxe* oM.5 ptrr Cert, 

'Demographic panel os dul not he^in to change from modest levels until dw 
192tk. In 1921 Lhe population had grown to ... 306 million.' {SHI ift 4 ) 

JSjj. The traditional Hindu belief is that no new wxili ever write inlo being, since every- 
body's wuj has lived • previous life. fin rdereing it. 'coHntle&s radiums' of yeari. 
Gandhi may have laid in rmnd prehuman as well as human populations.} 

2fli. Gandhi'* opposition in ihe use of comneepiives wifi due in large part to the import- 
ance., in his nwn life, of urwiger sclf-dbciplme (him is thereby requited. C H k was by 
nafure somewhai in<ejppe™ie; strong sdf-djse.ptiw transformed him jrlCh a gratet 
man lhan e.fi. Mao Tse-Duog.) He said lft.Hr xxv L >mj ; 'I have heard protagonist 
of bLrth-Donlrol arjpnng against regarding chastity as a virtue, And personally, if 
[ were to ednuT that indulgence is a virtue, ] do not sec ho* we can escape the'naL- 
urel deduction that free love ia also a virtue. ThaL is my difficulty.' When MargireL 
Sanger, (ha Founder of Planned Parenthood, asked him to end™ the ure of contra- 
ceptives, he told bar that it » preferable and feasible for married coupled to have 
resual intercourse only once tvery two years in order to procreate at that rate, and 
dau 'wnmen m order to control the ana of their familias ravi 'resist' thair husbands 
land], iiiiii-™ caste, leave iham' jftwLxu, is*; ai, r?i), 

its. The popukticut of ihe Jndian suksuiimant is no* mure iharv ibuf tin** as high. 
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jjpnce bis famous motto (which Kumarappa did nert use) thal the Earth can 
provide 'enough for everyone's need*" but nothing for 'anyone's 

gP*d. H 
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Section 3 

Some Broad Comparisons 

In writings by Western authors ignorant about non-Western cultures I have 
sometimes found a dualistic tendency 283 to reduce economic theory to two 
poles: "socialistic" vj "laissez-faire"; so I would like to outline a succinct 
set of comparisons — admittedly rough — among three modern schools of 
thought (though hardly claiming that they are all there is or ought to be) in 
regard to economics. This may provide some useful first approximations 
toward placing Gandhian ideas in relation to other categories more famil- 
iar to Western readers. I will use the term "orthodox" to include implicitly 
the "neo-orthodox" unless the latter are mentioned explicitly. 

(Some of the roughness in such comparisons is due to giving various 
different meanings to the term "Marxism": an analytical method, a norma- 
tive guide to action, a form of political organization, etc. And there are 
analogous problems with my uses of the term "orthodox." It is beyond my 
scope to sort out all these scholastic problems, but I should mention that 
since no government has ever been "Gandhian," the confusion about the 
meaning of that term may be not quite so bad.) 

The neo-orthodox dismiss as unscientific any premiss of equal status 
among humans. Marx s ideal for an ideal "higher phase of communist 
society" was: "From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs {mew xxiv, 87}, but Marxists when governing have accorded 
higher status to Party members than to other people. Gar.dhians posit 
all healthy people to have equal, modest needs, but Gandhi preferred 
gross economic inequality to violence. He thought the inequality could 
by non-violent methods be reduced enough to become reasonably fair. 

The orthodox limit themselves in principle (and most Marxists in prac- 
tice when they have governed) to closed models of the economy, and 
have treated Nature as a subordinate dominion to be exploited . 284 Gan- 
dhians think in terms of an open model and stress that humankind has 
to fit in with the rest of Nature. 

—Westerners in general, including the Marxists, associate civilization 
with cities, but Gandhi associated it with farming. The neo-orthodox 


283 . A flagrant but nonetheless unduly influential example has been hfc. 

284. A biblical sanction (Genesis, i, 28) is: "Be fruitful and multiply and replentish the 
Earth, and subdue it; and ha\e dominion over ... every living thing." Most Christian 
capitalists have ignored the opinion of some modem theologians that "dominion" 
here means custodianship. 


associate it with consumerism; but Gandhians enjoin, as essential to 
civilization, a modicum of self-discipline 285 and voluntary simplicity 
for the sake of fairness and ecological balance. 

The orthodox regard capitalism as the highest possible stage of human 

development. Marxists see it as an inevitable stage of social develop- 
ment just prior to a revolution establishing the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Gandhi considered it a big mistake committed by an immature 
culture. Kumarappa regarded it as an intermediate stage in a cultural 
evolution progressing gradually from savage to altruistic. 

— The orthodox considered subsistence-wages "natural"; the Gandhians 
advocate a modest material standard of living; the neo-orthodox hold 
that everyone who matters will always have more and more affluence. 

— The orthodox have exclusively high regard for money, but Gandhians 
have seen a positive role for barter and for tithing of crops as a way for 
poor farmers to pay their taxes without becoming beholden to money- 
lenders. 

— The neo-orthodox want bodily labor to be minimized. Governing Marx- 
ists have tended to expect many people, but not Party leaders, to like 
doing it. Gandhi wanted everyone to do a proper share daily. 

— The orthodox and the Marxists alike regard mass-production factories as 
efficient and therefore good. Gandhi and Kumarappa saw them as caus- 
ing unemployment and wars, and on that account regarded the efficien- 
cy as illusory. The orthodox like globalization, but Gandhians want 
nevertheless as much decentralization as possible . 286 

— The orthodox want government not to disturb the power of the rich. 
Marxists have tried to have government manage the economy from top 


285. See note 196. If Gandhi expected too much in this regard, this was partly because his 
method of civil disobedience, which required it, was more successful than anyone 
else expected. However, to practice voluntary simplicity in India in his day was not 
as hard as it is nowadays in affluent societies permeated by propaganda against it. 

286. Kropotkin (see p. 63) had been, already by 1882 (according to a friend who discussed 
economics with him), of the opinion that "concentration in industrial processes was 
only a passing phase ... which had reached its greatest intensity during the period in 
which steam was the main motive power in production," whereas "the full develop- 
ment of the era of electicity would show a return, in large measure, to small industry 
of individual production, owing to the fact that, unlike steam power, electricity can 
be split up without losing its efficiency." {wap, 185} 
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to bottom. Gandhi wanted central government to establish conditions 
whereby village councils would manage the economy. 

—The orthodox say that imperial Britain in India bore the "White Man’s 
Burden" of ruling and uplifting the backward races. Gandhians say that 
she also drained India's wealth like a parasite. Marxists say she was an 
instrument of history. 

— Marxists have tended to see means vs ends as a non-issue (considering 
the course of history to be inevitable anyway). The orthodox believe in 
an "invisible hand" making individual greed yield social benefits. Gan- 
dhi believed in a law of karma such that neither greed nor evil methods 
can be expected to yield good results . 287 

—In their psychological premisses , 288 the orthodox posit a greedy "eco- 
nomic man"; Marxists regard humanity as characteristically engaged in 
class conflict; Gandhians posit a potentially responsible social animal 
motivated by "affections" (to use Ruskin's term) because the soul is (to 
put it in a Hindu way) divine and therefore subject to moral appeal . 289 

—In some of their most characteristic styles of thought, "physics-envy" 
causes orthodox economists to publish mathematical graphs deriving 
authoritative-looking conclusions from simple-minded assumptions; 
Marxists use Hegelian dialectics; Gandhians dwell on ethics (which the 
orthodox categorically exclude in the name of science). 

Gandhi held that people deficient in ethical sensibility suffer from a certain 
kind of alienation — i.e. alienation from the divinity of their own souls — 
which is curable by non-violent methods; and he was, as everyone knows, 
adept at inventing such methods. But some of his moral expectations were 
so extreme, at least by modem Western standards, that his psychology 
provides no more adequate a basis for economics than does the orthodox 
Western economist's psychology of economic man. Kumarappa attributed 
a more positive role than Gandhi did to money, and his political thinking 
depended less on Gandhi's concept of trusteeship among the rich than on 
a hope of enlightened government policies enabling the working poor to 
fend off unfair exploitation by the rich. 


287. Hence Gandhi s dim view of violence (which he always regarded, however, as better 
than cowardice). 

288. See pp. 157-58. 

289. The use of such appeal lay at the heart of Gandhi's greatest invention, now called 
win-win conflict-resolution. 


Section 4 

Some Examples of Later Developments 

To "place" a person or thing historically, one should have a sense of the 
most relevant aspects of history afterwards as well as beforehand. In this 
section I will provide, for readers to whom the panorama in Section 1 
may have been useful, a few snapshots of how some relevant aspects of 
economic thinking have developed since Kumarappa's day. 

A modem welfare economist 

The most eminent modem representative of welfare economics 290 is Amar- 
tya Sen (bom in 1933). To describe his relation to Gandhiari economics, 
one should begin by noting that he has been like Gandhi to the extent of 
being a 20th-century thinker from India who, after studying in England, 
won a good reputation worldwide. He is very courteous (avoiding sar- 
casm 291 in order not to shut the hearts of the as yet unpersuaded), and 
expresses such regard for the Kantian categorical imperative 292 that hh 
conveys to the reader a sense of concern about the poor and the oppressed: 

"It would ... be a mistake tu see the development 01 education, health care and other 
basic achievements only or primarily as e.'.puirvcus c i ’ 'lu.aa • i erourccc' — ■ the accunu - 
Iation of 'human capita!'- - a.? if people re jest fit means of p-odiction and rot as 
end. [However,! basic education [rrd ] good W*-. . . - re rot only directly valuable 
as constituent elements of our basic capabilities, these capabilites can also help in gen- 
erating economic success of a more standard kind, which in turn can contribute to en- 
hancing the quality of life even more ... [akheugh] the political economy of actual use 
can be very different from the poUriia! possibilities geaeraleJ " ; >*/*. 6 } 


290. MWS is a British sociologist's account of the history (in practice) of the concept of 
the welfare state in 20th-century Europe. :,PO traces the development of welfare- 
state provisions in the USA in the first quarter of the century. 

291. Gandhi during his first few years in South Africa made some use of British-stvle sar- 
casm, but later avoided it — apart from occasional lapses of discipline — because i t 
obstructs reconciliation. (I doubt the rumor that when asked for his opinion of West 
em civilization, he said "It would be a good idea"; but see note 196.) 

292. Immanuel Kant's "categorical" moral imperative (originally described in kgm) in- 
cludes the idea of treating people "never simply as a means" (as is done latently in 
the "human-capital" concept; see p. 73), "but always at the same time as an end. ' Sen 
may have seen this Kantian idea applied in dag , 122 to economic development (and 
that of "capacities" in dag , 128). Gandhi encountered it in an American collection of 
essays ( SER ) where it occurs in statements like "The solution of the industrial prob- 
lem ... is in treating every man in our employ not as a tool, but as a man." Gandhi 
published in 1907 a book-length paraphrase in Gujarati of most of these essays (in- 
cluding the one where this sentence occurs) and this is the first of the "basic works" 
in Vol. IV of his publisher's six-volume edition of his Selected Works . 
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The following compassionate remarks suggest how the Gandhian praise of 
self-discipline 293 and of voluntary poverty 294 can abet a "my-Nigras-are- 
happy" complaisance about injustice: 

"Our mental reactions to what we actually get and what we can sensibly expect to get 
may frequently involve compromises with a harsh reality. The destitute thrown into 
beggary, the vulnerable landless laborer precariously surviving at the edge of sub- 
sistence, the overworked domestic servant working round the clock, the subdued and 
subjugated housewife reconciled to her role and her fate, all tend to come to terms with 
their respective predicaments.... Consider the person (call him 1) who has learned not 
to have overambitious desires and who is easily pleased. Take a case in which he is 
much more deprived in terms of food, clothing, shelter, medical attention etc. than per- 
son 2 (raised in more bouyant circumstances), and is nevertheless happier than 2 and 
has more [of his conscious] desires fulfilled. It is not at all obvious that 1 must be seen 
as having a higher level of well-being than 2." { SCC , 15} 

A paper co-authored by Sen quite early in his career {rsm} is said to have 
helped justify the unsuccessful attempt, in India ! s second Five-Year Plan 
(1956-61), to generate employment through capital-intensive growth. 295 
His first book. Choice of Techniques (1960), was in effect an inquiry into 
the economic ethics of technology, and ends with an appendix on spinning 
and weaving which reckons that hand-spinning (championed by Gandhi) 296 
is hopeiesTy inefficient, but as for weaving: 

fh.- case iof hand looms or tor power looms is much less straightforward than tht 
) Had 1 • i o m R ( »a rd of f n d i a o n th e * ' n e h and or the Mill own e rs ' A ssoci ati on of B omb a y 
on the other s Cion w suggest.. [The best choice] will depend ultimately on social fac- 
tors ihke the wage rate or the propensity to consume), political possibilities (like tbos> 
of taxation'.!, organizational ton side rations (like those influencing the marketing lag) 
and ethical far- tors (like the ehnoe involving time). It was not the object of this study 
to make any pokey recommendation. But if we had to ir.ake one, we should only point 
out that the problem must be put in its proper socio-economic setting and should not be 
treated as a purely technical question of choosing the most 'efficient' method of weav- 


293. See note 196. 294. See pp. 97-9S. 

295. Sen and his co-author are said {./os} to have assumed "that the complex technologies 
of capital-intensive growth would be run as efficiently as the simpler technologies of 
labor-intensive growth, and that the investor — private or public — would be able 
to free the surpluses [gained by capital-intensive growth] for re-investment. [But] in 
fact, [the more complex technologies] proved harder to manage, and the rise of pow- 
erful trade unions ensured that whatever surpluses were generated went largely into 
higher salaries for the existing work force." (See also JES.) 

296. See pp. 106 - 08 . Sen’s grandfather, K. M. Sen, was a secretary to the great writer and 
educator, Rabindranath Tagore, who quite disagreed with Gandhi's ideas about spin- 
ning (and who suggested the name "Amartya" when Sen was a new-born infant). 


ing cloth. It is ultimately a human problem, not an engineering one." (scr, Appendix D, 

conclusion} 

I may note here that Kumarappa in 1939 had argued: 

"We would need Rs. 300 crores of capital employing 33 lakhs of people [3.3 million] 
if we supplied all our requirements [of cotton for India] by mill production, while we 
would require about Rs. 72 crores of investment employing 800 lakhs of people [i.e. 
80 million] if [all] our supply were to come from cottage units. The two methods have 
their undoubted advantages.... We are poor [in terms of money] but we have an ocean 
of labor wealth. Therefore an intelligent plan will find that the cottage method fits into 
the scheme for our country. .. Centralized ... production, whatever may be its capacity 
to produce, is incapable of finding employment for as large a number of persons as we 
have to provide for. 297 Therefore it stands condemned in this country." {GUP I, 32; cited 
in GCW LXX, 105} 

Sen has deconstructed, to the satisfaction of all his fellow academics, some 
prestigeous tenets of neo-orthodox philosophizing. He revealed, for in- 
stance, an unexpected way in which the term "Pareto optimum ” 298 is mis- 
leading {swm> iv>, and he demolished a dauntingly scholastic theorem {Asc t 
to the effect that if certain apparently reasonable theoretical assumptions 
are postulated, then it appears that programmatic social choices about 
complex matters cannot be made democratically but have to be imposed 
(and therefore welfare economics, in order to have practical significance, 
must entail dictatorship). Sen showed, in detail and with an equally daunt- 
ing use of symbolic logic {scw\ y that the theoretical problem can be solved 
by replacing one of the assumptions with an equally reasonable and more 
realistic alternative. 2 Ano Gandhian has done anything of the kind. 


297 . A typical example of Gandhi’s way of making the argument is the following from a 
letter of 1934: "What applies to America and England does not necessarily apply to 
India. India has in her teeming millions so many superfluous days that she does not 
need to free the energy of her sons for superior or more remunerative work through 
highly developed machinery. In her 350 million children she has so many living 
ready-made machines, and if she can utilize their labor, half of which is running to 
waste, the double starvation of the body and the mind will cease." {GtVLDC, 324} 

298. See note 210. 

299. An envuent American economist, Paul Samuelson, upon hearing that Sen might try 
to do this, predicted that the attempt would "not so much provide an escape from the 
Impossibility Theorem as a plunge into a new Impossibility Theorem." { scp , m, 416} 
According to Samuelson, the Impossibility Theorem proved merely the impossibility 
of "what I prefer to call 'a political constitution function'," but not "the impossibility 
of a social welfare function." {scp, ill, 409} He was referring, however, to a develop- 
ment, in which he took part, in "New Welfare Economics" (see note 210). 
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By careful historical analysis Sen has shown also that the worst modern 
famines have been caused not so much by inadequacy in regional supplies 
of food as by large numbers of people lacking "entitlement" to it; and 
indeed: 

"Famines can arise in overall boom conditions ... if the boom takes the form of uneven 
expansion.... In the fight for market command over food, one group can suffer pre- 
cisely from another group's prosperity, with the Devil taking the hindmost. 300 The law 
stands between food-availability and food-entitlement. Starvation deaths can reflect 
legality with a vengeance." 301 {SPF, 164-65} 

Kumarappa's first book (1930) mentions that before the British took over, 
there had been local famines in India due mainly to "shortage of grain fol- 
lowing a drought" and to "inadequate facilities of transport ... making relief 
work an almost insuperable difficulty." but that the larger famines under 
British hegemony were due instead to "lack of purchasing power" {kpf, n>. 
Further analysis and his proposed remedy are described in a letter sent (by 
someone else) to Gandhi in 1947: 

Under the present trading system the grain produced in the villages is beir.it sent out . 
Therefore in many part*, of the country the villages are left with no stocks of grain. As 
a result the poor have to face'hardships and there is a steep rise m prices during the 
monsoon. To save the pooi from such a plight ... some grain should be stocked in villa- 
gcs under the care of !th.~ village government!, and only the surplus should be sen: 
cut. Mr. Kumarappa ha, acknowledged the need for such a scheme in has plan." 
{OCWY c. uji 


ential 303 and is theoretically much better than Kumarappa's rule of thuiuu 
for guaging the local effectiveness of community-development programs: 
Kumarappa said that rather than reckoning quantities of roads built, wells 
dug, fertilizers distributed etc., one should at the outset select at random a 
half-dozen poor persons and count their ribs, and "if after three years of 
implementing the community-development program there is some flesh to 
cover the ribs, then I will call it a success." {gmx tv, 313} 

Two topics which Sen has avoided, however, are alienation (presumably 
because he regards it as a symptom rather than a cause of socio-economic 
conditions) and ecological degradation. He cherishes Marx's ideal of "re- 
placing the domination of circumstances and chance over individuals by 
the domination of individuals over chance and circumstances" {fl, to }, 304 so 
he focuses much less on how ecological degradation can have devastating 
economic consequences than on how ecological concern can divert the af- 
fluent from caring about other people's current deprivations: 

"The moral obligation underlying sustainability is an injunction to preserve the capacity 
for future people to be as well off as we are. This has a terribly hollow ring if it is not 
accompanied by a moral obligation to protect and enhance the well-being of present 
people who are poor and deprived. Any instrumental justification for human develop- 
ment is not gripped by some impersonal objective such as conserving the environment, 
but relates concretely to people's ability to generate for themselves more income and 
other means of good living," {sa.s, 13-14} 


Sen believes that people in democracies will see to it that food-entitle- 
ments are adjusted to prevent a famine occurring in their midst, and thus 
"famines occur only under authoritarian rule." 302 He comes perhaps clo- 
sest to a Gandhmn assertion when he says: 


Space does not have to be artifically created in the human mind for the idea of justice 
or fairness.... That space already exists." [SDF, 262 } 

Sen's work on devising indices for welfare and deprivation has been influ 


The effects of recent and current ecological ucgiaaation upon humanity's 
future cannot be predicted with assurance ; 305 so, Sen may have despaired 
of being able to write about it in _ way that would be reasonably secure 
against ideological attacks damaging his capacity to exert a good influence 
in regard to current poverty. Whatever the reason, he belittles implicitly 
the possibility that a devastating ecological crisis could ever occur, and the 
following passage implies even that future generations will have merely 
"tastes and preferences" and no longer any basic needs for particular 
things like breathable air, drinkable water etc.: 


300. Kumarappa's use of such a phrase is cited on p. 40 . 

301. A salient first-hand account f.om Orissa is translated in CML, 322 323 . 

302. Time, European edition, 29 May 2000, p. 62 . (In this mini-article Sen says that mod- 
em China, which did much better than India in several respects such as the spread 
of basic education and health cafe, had the largest famine in recorded history in 
1959-62, with a death toll that has been estimated at thirty million." That estimate is 
due to APF. cpc and a pc had been the first reports of such a famine. One of Sen's 
other references to it is in snr, 34.) 


303. He has been president of the Econometric Society (as well as of the American Eco- 
nomic Association and of the International Economic Association). 

\ 

304. Sen used this phrase in discussing one of his books ( SDF\ see note 43) and said, "The 
basic approach [in the hook] is that individual advantage is to be judged by the sub- 
stantive freedom that the individual enjoys and that development is the process of 
expansion of individual freedom. As Marx put it...". 

305. RMM is a recent discussion of ihis point, apropos an obfuscating book (LSE). 
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"The fact of substitutabilty (in both production and consumption) 306 implies that what 
we are obligated to leave behind is a generalized capacity to create well-being, not any 
particular thing or any particular resource.... We do not know what the tastes and pref- 
erences of future generations will be, and what they will do." 307 {sas, n} 

This is ideological 308 and pre-empts the question of whether an ecologic- 
ally unsustainable economy could ever cause any substantial damage to 
humanity. It seems to me that Sen's quite substantial contributions to the 
theory of welfare have been complemented by a dragging of feet in regard 
to ecological economics. 

Two "neo-institutionalists" 

The most famous "neo-institutionalist" economists of the second half of 
the 20th century, Gunnar Myrdal (1898-1987) and John Kenneth Galbraith 
(1909-2006), are known for their achievements in government service as 
well as for their writings. 

In the USA, Galbraith directed the Office of Price Administration during 
W orld War II (when price limits were set by the national government) and 
served in the 1960s as an economic advisor to John Kennedy and as the 
American ambassador to India, meanwhile teaching as a professor at Har- 
vard University and editing a popular journal for businessmen {Fortune). 
One reason why he is considered {gct, ch. iv} a neo-institutionalist is that 
lie dwelt upon the power of big corporations to generate, by means of the 
media, foolish economic behavior — such as "an atrocious allocation of 
resources between private wants and public needs" {gw, 39 } — and by vari- 
ous means to control government policies and, indeed, economic theory: 

| Modem] economic theory [in the USA] has managed to transfer the sense of ugency 
in meeting consumer need that once was felt in a world where more production meant 


306. An example of substitutability is the use of e-mail instead of pony express. 

307. This was written for a publication issued in behalf of the UN in 1994. Its intended 
effect within the UN was presumably to counteract in some way the impact of such 
1 eas about a transition to ecological sustainability as are found in PTL fa UNESCO 
publication of 1992). 

Sen has apparently not noticed that modem ecological degradation is aggravating 
already the conditions of the poor more than of the affluent. 

308. Arguments in this vein are routine among neo-orthodox economists promoting con- 
sumerism. (See for instance the conclusion of SDE.) They disregard arguments such 
as cited above on p. 76 and the well-known theoretical finding { der } in their own 
academic field that indefinite growth depends on a proper modicum (not to be taken 
for granted a priori) of substitutibility. See apropos ICE (and EBR). 


more food for the hungry, more clothing for the cold, and more houses for the home- 
less to a world where increased output satisfies the craving for more elegant auto- 
mobiles, more exotic food, more erotic clothing, [and] more elaborate entertainment.... 
Although the economic theory which defends these desires and hence the production 
that satisfies them has an impeccable (and to an astonishing degree even unchallenged) 
position in the conventional wisdom, it is illogical and meretricious and, in degree, 
even dangerous. " { gus , ch.X} 

Here, the list of consumerist desires ("elaborate entertainment" etc.) is 
an American counterpart to Kumarappa's illustrative list 309 of seductive 
amenities accorded to factory workers in England a generation earlier 
("clubs, tea rooms, games, cinemas, good housing"); the word "meretri- 
cious" is a counterpart to Kumarappa's metaphor of the bullock's nose- 
string; 309 and the word "dangerous" is probably a coy allusion to such 
problems as Kumarappa pointed out when he referred 310 to the indispens- 
able role of "the bayonet" in ensuring the flow to large factories of raw 
materials from abroad "for production at an 'economic speed'." But Gal- 
braith believed, unlike Kumarappa, that "big" is inevitable, and he was 
optimistic that it could be made beautiful by the application of more 
intelligence than was to be found in the "conventional wisdom" of ortho- 
dox economists. 

Gunnar Myrdal attained greater international eminence. His intelligent 
devotion to socio-economic justice in Sweden contributed a lot to the 
transformation of that country from one bedevilled by poverty (and 
therefore abandoned, between 1840 and 1930, by a quarter of its popula- 
tion emigrating to North America) into a successful welfare state. After 
studying law in order "to see how society functioned" {apm, 147}, he had 
taken, at his wife's suggestion, a doctorate in economics and had earned a 
reputation in the late 1920s and early '30s as a brilliant orthodox econo- 
mist 311 (though not an advocate of laissez faire; his ideas had been, he 
later said {apm, 147}, "in advance of Keynes"). During a Rockefeller Fel- 
lowship in the USA in 1929-30 he helped found the Econometric Society 


309. See pp. 44-45. 310. See p. 34. 

311. At the London School of Economics, which had been founded to promote historic- 
ally oriented economic thought in opposition to Marshall's theoretical approach at 
Cambridge, Lionel Robbins became a professor in 1929 and brought in, to help sup- 
port his. own anti-historical outlook, a Viennese laissez-faire ideologue, Friedrich 
von Hayek, who in turn arranged for the publication of a German translation {MGA} 
of an essay by Myrdal on monetary equilibrium. {JSS, 23} 
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in order to defend "the purity of theoretical economics" against "the naive 
empiricism of the "institutionalists who were getting so damn mighty in 
America {apm, 42 , 48} ; and yet also he and his wife, he later recalled, 

"saw the race questions, slums and all of that. At that time we became politically 
conscious... [and] saw [that] political interference [by the government] in society is 
a [worthwhile] purpose in life." {APM, 1491} 

When the Swedish Social Democratic Party was — after months of civil 
strife in Sweden — voted into power in 1932 {ws, 10 - 11 }, he took a leading 
role in forming government policies during the next few years, 312 and 
thereby 

found that my [economic] theory left me with tools that were inadequate for the study 
of social reform. Such a study could not rationally be confined to economic factors like 
production and distribution, but had to be conceived in terms of practically all human 
relations. " {MVS, 2-3, cited in APM, 61} 

At the invitation of the Carnegie Foundation he spent 1938-42 studying 
f the Negro problem" in the USA and wilting up his findings in what he 
later regarded {apm, i6i> as his ' best [and] most important" book 
This work brought him decisively to an institutional approach wherein 
{ uap , x } history and politics, theories and ideologies, economic structures 
and levels, agriculture and industry, population developments, health and 
education, and so on" are "studied not in isolation but in their mutual rela- 
tionships." He attributed to technology a less basic role than Veblen (or 
for that matter Galbraith). 

In due time Myrdal found — contrary to his own carefully argued previous 
belief ~~ that all thinking about economics is permeated with implicit if not 
explicit ethical precepts (and economists who cannot see this cannot be sci- 
entific) and that {mrp, 115} "the individual, and thereby also society, can be 
improved by social reform" promoted actively by government subsidies 


312. The Myrdals' work on population was "the first decisive infusion of modem social 
science mto the shaping of public policy. Alva and Gunnar Myrdal used the sharp 
decline in the Swedish birth rate to justify a fresh phase of social reform ... and a 
new vision of th* individual’s and the family’s relationship to the central state." 
Gunnar Myrdal’s arguments at that time included the following: "The program 
must be in the last analysis: a new society imbued with social solidarity, where the 
whole nation in the broadest manner takes on general responsibility for those child- 
ren who shall be the next generation. As the first step towards this new social real- 
ity, it will be necessary to destroy the narrow individualism which now poisons our 
nation’s whole life." {CSE, x\ and 119} 


ror education, health-care, family housing and services, etc. (The Swedish 
Social Democrats had long since abandoned many Marxist precepts such 
as "expropriation of expropriators" and nationalization of the means of 
production {ns, 207-08 et passim). They were content with legislated regulations 
and socially beneficial programs paid for by high tax-rates for the rich.) 

He served the Swedish government again in the mid- 1940s (for instance as 
chairman of its Economic Planning Commission) and then the United Na- 
tions for ten years as head of the the Economic Commission for Europe. 
Then in 1957, when his wife was the Swedish ambassador to India, he 
undertook a study of South Asia, published ten years later as Asian Dra- 
ma: An Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the Poverty of Nations. 
Here is a brief sampling of the many references to Gandhi and his ideas: 

"Until Gandhi's crusade, social and economic reform was discussed very little ... in 
India or anywhere else in South Asia. {MAP, 753} 

"In the real world ... [his] trusteeship idea is nought but a vision of a society where the 
rich are charitable so that the poor can remain weak. .. By his stress on the principle of 
trusteeship, and his friendliness toward many in exalted economic positions, he estab- 
lished a pattern of radicalism in talk but conservatism in action that is still very much 
a part of the Indian scene. " {map, 755-56} 

"[Agricultural work is not diligently carried on.... A few South Asian leaders have 
commented on this deficiency in moralistic terms. Gandhi referred to the 'classical lazi- 
ness* of his countyrmen.... He hoped that efforts to maintain and expand village manu- 
facturing ... [entailing] a heavier work schedule would ... instill healthier attitudes 
toward work, and raise the general cultural level. n {MAP, 1080, 1235-36} 

"[Gandhian-type] self-sufficiency at the village level cannot produce impressively high 
standards of living, as judged from the standpoint of an outsider; and it can only be 
sustained when buttressed by a discipline of frugality and wantlessness that other Indian 
leaders consider too rigorous." {map, 1210} 

"Gandhi’s glorification of self-employment ... reflects deeply engrained social preju- 
dices.... Although Gandhi was not unsympathetic toward cooperative methods, he was 
more disposed to stress the virtues of self-reliant, family-based handwork within a self- 
sufficient village community.... 

One group of enthusiasts for village growth has ... pushed the Gandhian ideal of vil- 
lage self-sufficiency into the background by urging policies that would make it possible 
for village artisans to enter a wider market. ... [W]hether the market for the products of 
cottage industry can be substantially extended ... depends ... [partly] on the quality and 
uniformity of craft products." {map, 1215-16, 1220} 


313 * This 2300-page tome was banned {APM, 82} in Pakistan and even briefly in India. 
Myrdal followed up with a 500-page set of recommendations {MAP) for a worldwide 
anti-poverty program. 
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"The costs of promoting cottage industry have been heavy and seem to have risen with 
time. .. [However,] if Western readers are shocked by the magnitude of the subsidy to 
the Indian handloom industry, they should recall that government assistance to agricul- 
ture in countries like the United States or Sweden bears a broadly comparable relation- 
ship to the net income arising from the main staple crops. But, of course, these latter 
countries are much more affluent and can afford such aid. Furthermore, as their agri- 
cultural labor force is rapidly decreasing, it is possible to look on the payment of a 
subsidy as a temporary expedient." {MAP, 1233-34} 

("[Yet] to confine planning efforts to building up enclaves cf modem large-scale indus- 
try ... is to invite failure on a grand scale. " {MAP, 1240}) 

"Gandhi's revolutionary proposal of 'basic education’ as a means of making primary 
schools more responsive to the needs of everyday life ... was in line with modem theo- 
ries of ’learning by doing’.... But the exclusive attention Gandhi paid to ... the rural 
village ... gave his propaganda for basic education an intimation of hostility toward 
change, mobility, and development.” {MAP, 1737-38} 

"In India, almost up to the publication of the preliminary results of the new (1961) cen- 
sus, it was still common to refer to a yearly increase of population of four to five mil- 
lion, though the rate of increase was about twice that amount. Even now when the very 
rapid population increase is accepted as an abstract fact, its serious implications are 
seldom considered and all sorts of false ideas are entertained as protection against the 
truth." {MAP, 720} 

"India’s population policy as announced in the First Plan bowed to Gandhi's censorship 
of artificial means of contraception.... [And,] that 'the State can never control popu- 
lations whether it be a drive for increasing or lowering the birth rate' was the opinion 
in the early 1950s of a prominent member of Congress, Sushi la Nayar, who later be- 
came Minister of Health in charge of family planning. Such a view is often combined 
with trust that birth control will spread spontaneously when levels of living have im- 
proved. It is not necessarily invalid under all circumstances: the type, scale, and inten- 
sity of the government's effort 314 are the determining factors. ” {MAP, 1510} 


not been more successful than it actually has been, the main explanation is that they 
have not kept so close as they should to the fundamentals of [his] teachings. 

"...Egalitarian reforms ... belong to the most profitable national investment a govern- 
ment in an underdeveloped country can undertake,... Luxury consumption for the upper 
strata must be restricted. In a country like India this must imply a rather radical change 
in the functioning of the whole licensing system.... This type of austerity in the con- 
sumption and living patterns of the rich is what Gandhi ... was demanding from them. 
Many in Asia would perhaps say that simple living is a tradition or even an Asian 
value. In the West we call it a legacy of Puritanism. In both types of countries we are 
now very much in need of cutting down a lot of unnecessary consumption. In the West, 
...restriction of less necessary consumption is needed fairly low down i n the income 
brackets in order to stop inflation and also to raise the 'quality of life' as our environ- 
ment is threatened by our affluence...." {moa} 

Myrdal never cited Kumarappa — and yet it seems to me that Kumarappa 
had anticipated some of his basic methodological points, albeit in a 
rougher way conceptually and/or rhetorically: 

Myrdal Kumarappa 


"A major vehicle for introducing seri- 
ous biases into research on South Asian 
problems has been the uncritical appli- 
cation of concepts and theories that 
have leen developed in, and have val- 
idity for, another region or group of 
countries." {map, xiii} 

”[V]alue premisses ... should be chosen 
... that ... reflect actual valuations held 
by people who are concerned with the 
problems being studied." {MAP, 49} 


"Indi^ presents such a bewildering variety of 
economic problems that it is not easy for one 
steeped in Western economics to appreciate 
conditions [here], still much less to under- 
stand the program put forward by national 
[Gandhian] leaders. These vm-ja^ons from 
accepted formulas are largely due to the 
unique course of Indian history and the 
standard of values developed as part of its 
culture and religion." {oeb, 29} 


In New Delhi in 1973 Myrdal told the One-Asia Assembly: 

"Gandhi was certainly a planner [j/c], and a rationalistic planner, but his planning 
was all-embracing and laid its main stress on sanitation and health, the raising of nutri- 
tional levels by more intensive agriculture, a redirection and not only an expansion of 
education so that it became ’basic’ and not merely literary and 'academic', and a redis- 
tribution of wealth and land to create greater equality. 

"It is only in the latest years that we have more generally come back to Gandhi's 
ideas.... 'Integrated planning'.., is the modem term for what Gandhi was all the time 
teaching. My Indian friends will not be offended when I say that if Indian planning has 


314 . I think that Myrdal here meant efforts to promote family planning and that his non - 
sequitur (since the word "spontaneously" implies something happening without the 
government promoting it) was due to his belief that such efforts were vital. 


Myrdal 

M [F]igures ... confidently quoted in the 
literature, such as those pertaining to 
trends in income, population, literacy 
and school enrollment, proved to be., 
often palpably wrong. " {map, xi} 


Kumarappa (abstracted by Gandhi) 

"Thu survey of 606 villages revealed ... that 
the average income of the villa g er[s| ... was 
no iflore than Rs.12 ... [even though] the ... 
scientist w ^° relies for his figures on hooks 
...h a s been taught to believe that it is any- 
thing between Rs.60 to Rs.80." 


Although Myrdal's book had little influence in India apart his concept of 
a lamentably "soft state" there, it may have helped influence the World 
Bank (under Robert McNamara) to encourage Western banks to lend vast 
sums to India in the 1980s. 
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The "Nobel Prize" 

Since the words "Nobel Prize" and "science" carry vast prestige, I should 
mention that whereas Alfred Nobel endowed in his will (1894) a set of 
annual prizes for "those persons who during the previous year have ren- 
dered the greatest service to mankind" by way of physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature and peace-making, the Central Bank of Sweden estab- 
lished in 1968 a "prize in economic science in memory of Alfred Nobel" 
(who was not an economist) in order to promote the reputation of ortho- 
dox economics. To make it seem like a genuine Nobel Prize, the winners 
are chosen by a Swedish committee and give their acceptance speeches 
at Stockholm University. But it has less prestige, and was, for instance, 
awarded in 1996 for a mathematical scheme showing ostensibly how to 
get rich for certain by dealing in junk bonds. 315 

Open-system economics 

In order to take proper quantitative account of material interactions 
between human society and the non-human parts of nature, an economist 
has to understand a considerable body of scientific concepts and sets of 
information that are deliberately ignored in orthodox economics. (Kuma- 
rappa made, as we have seen, a fair start and published dozens of articles 
on agricultural chemistry.) Open-system economics and ecology are nowa- 
days such strong fields of study 316 that it is far beyond my scope to trace 


315. The prize-winners then advised an investment firm which lost huge sums in behalf 
of middle-class Americans. (The Bank's committee gave its prize the next year to 
Amartya Sen (see pp. 118-122) for work published many years before.) An equally 
notable award was the one in 1994 for an article on game theory (see NBM, xlviii). 
One kind of economist who would more recently be given the prize is the kind that 
uses the term "ecological rationality" to mean, not a rational approach to ecological 
problems, but "fast and frugal decision making’ according to "homegrown principles 
of action, norms, traditions and 'morality'" rather than as a result of "conscious de- 
ductive processes of human reason" (see, 465, 467, 469-70}. Such economists use the 
fashionable word "ecological" while still championing a closed theoretical scheme. 

316. In the USA, a familiar political argument against taking ecological degradation 
seriously has been that more study is needed. In reports prepared by the executive 
branch of the federal government in the Bush-Cheney administration, statements sug- 
gesting that something should be done about it were deleted by the president's or 
vice-president's staff, bgs, ebr and RGB survey some of the methods applied (as of 
the mid-1990s) internationally to protect vested interests by subverting the environ- 
mental movement. 
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their modem development or describe their current state; 317 instead, I will 
describe briefly two famous writers and two recently developed concepts 
that seem relevant to placing Kumarappa in relation to the history of open- 
system economics in the second half of the 20th century. 

Rachel Carson (1907-64) was a naturalist in the USA who worked for 
the national Fish and Wildlife Service (a government agency) from 1936 
to 1952 and wrote books educating Americans about some aspects of 
ecological integration and degradation. Her first famous book, The Sea 
Around Us (1951), conveys in scientific detail a sense of wonder at the 
beauty of it all; but also, one chapter describes how: 

"man ... has written one of his blackest records as a destroyer on the oceanic islands. 
He has destroyed environments by cutting, clearing, and burning;... almost invariably 
he has turned loose upon the island a whole Noah's Ark of ... non-native animals as 
well as plants. Upon species after species of island life, the black night of extinction 
has fallen. Most of man's habitual tampering with nature's balance by introducing ex- 
otic species has been done in ignorance of the fatal chain of events that would follow. " 

< CSA , 93-95} 

In the preface to the second edition of her next book, The Edge of the 
Sea, 318 Carson remarked that 

"there has long been a certain comfort in the belief that the sea ...was... beyond [man's] 
ability to despoil. But this belief, unfortunately, has proved to be naive. In unlocking 
the secrets of the atom modem man has found himself confronted with a frightening 
problem — what to do with the most dangerous materials that have ever existed in all 
the Earth’s history, the\by-products of atomic fission. The stark dilemma that faces him 
is whether he can dispose of these lethal substances without rendering the earth un- 
inhabitable.” {CES, xi) 

Her last book. Silent Spring (1962), was ahQut pollution of the Forth's 
food-chains due to indiscriminate use of such chemical pesticides as DDT 
(invented during World War II) and arsenic. Her view that chemical pesti- 
cides should be used selectively {css, 75} is reminiscent of Kumarappa’ s 


317. SQme relevant current journals are Ecological Economics, Ecology, Ecology Let- 
ters, Ecological Indicators, Ecosystems and Environment and History, some com- 
prehensive surveys: bee, brp and HNE, a short book with essays by eminent econo- 
mists: ptl; some websites: earthwatch.org, ecoeco.org, earth-policy.org, esa.com, 
ilsr.org, isec.org, nationalgeographic.com, neweconomics.org, oneworld.org/itdg,' 
nonviolence.org/tranet, nwei.org, schumachersociety.org and wupperinst.org. 

318. I have mentioned (see note 217) that early ecological studies tended to deal with 
shores, lakes and their environs. 
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view 319 that soil technicians should advise Indian farmers, on the basis of 
a local analysis, as to which chemical fertilizers to use and how much. 

Carson wrote so well and with such integrity and impeccable mastery of 
the relevant scientific information that the inevitable attempts to discredit 
her 320 augmented her impact and thereby helped to open up some cultural 
"space" in the USA for the development of open-system economics. 

In the 1970s and '80s, E. F. Schumacher's Small is Beautiful: Economics 
as if People Mattered had quite an impact on enlightened public opinion in 
England and to some extent in North America. Schumacher (1911-1977) 
was German-bom but studied at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar and settled in 
England (after some years as an investment banker and university teacher 
in the USA). He was a brilliant economist; Keynes in 1946 said: 

"If my mantle is to fall on anyone, it would only be or Fritz Schumacher 

can do anything with figures, but Schumacher can make them sing. " {wps. 135} 

From 1950 until 1970 Schumacher was economic advisor to the national- 
ized coal industry in Britain (which is not to say that the National Coal 
Board followed all his advice). Already in 1945 he had told his wife: 

"In England we are fighting for a system of Government and economic administration 
that is based on the notion that every human being matters. We are fighting against that 
callousness towards the ordinary mag which has been the hallmark of capitalism. " 
{WPS, 179} 

And he had come to believe — perhaps from his work in war-torn Ger- 
many in 1945-46 as economic advisor to the administrators of the British- 
occupied zone — that there are generally 

"two primary factors in the economy — food and fuel — [and] everything else [is] sec- 
ondary." {WPS, 222} 

It was presumably his work for the Coal Board that brought him, by 1954, 
to the view that: 

"mankind ... for many thousands of years ... always lived off income ...[but]... in the last 
hundred years has ... broken into Nature's larder and now is emptying it out at a breath- 
taking speed.... The whole problem of ... the exhaustion of non-renewable resources 
can probably be reduced to this one point — Energy. If one asks about the future of 
the economy, ultimately one is asking about the future of an energy economy." < wps. 
241} 


319. See p. 57. 320. BRC and MRC include accounts of her work and its reception. 


In 1955 he took a three-month leave of absence from the Coal Board in 
order to visit Burma and advise her government on economic develop- 
ment. While there, he came to believe {wps, 247} not only that "the science 
of economics is derived from a view of the meaning and purpose of 
life," but also that Gandhi "had laid the foundation for a system of eco- 
nomics," that "economic 'progress' is good only to the point of sufficien- 
cy, beyond [which] it is evil, destructive [and] uneconomic,” that: 

"an 'economic expert' steeped in Gandhian economics would undoubtedly ... say: 
Local, short-distance transportation should receive every encouragement, but long 
hauls should be discouraged because they would promote urbanization, specialization 
beyond the point of human integrity, [and] the growth of a rootless proletariat. "' 

and that: 

"a Buddhist economy would make ’the distinction between "renewable" and "non-re- 
newable resources. A civilization based on renewable resources, such as the products 
of forestry and agriculture, is by this fact alone superior to one built on non-renewable 
resources, such as oil, coal, metal, etc. .. The New Economics would be a veritable 
Statute of Limitation ' 3 ^ — and that means a Statute of 'Liberation'. " {WPS, 248} 

He declared at the University of London in 1956: 

"We must now live without war, 322 ... [and] on income rather than capital (exhaustion 
of fossil fuels, etc.). Both these tasks require the attainment of a higher level of con- 
sciousness, called AHIMSA or non-violence.... If we want to preserve human civilization 
we must learn 'non-violence' in all activities— not only politics but also economics 
medicine, agriculture, horticulture, industry, etc." {WPS, 266} 

—and in an article of 1960 entitled "Non-Violent Economics": 

"A way of life that ever more rapidly depletes the power of Earth to sustain it and piles 
up ever more insoluble problems for each succeeding generation can only be called 
violent. It is not a way of life that one would like to see exported to countries not yet 
committed to it.... Economics ... must be led back to an acceptable philoso r hical base. 
Present-day economics, while claiming to be ethically neutral, in fact propagates a 
philosophy of unlimited expansionism without any regard to the true and genuine needs 
of man which are limited." {WPS, 292} 


321. He applied the concept of limitation more narrowly than Gandhi had done. Gandhi 
in his mid-30s, when his fourth child was bom, took a vow of mutual chastity with 
his wife, whereas when Schumacher's first wife died he married (at the age of 50) his 
housekeeper and had four more children beyond the four from his first marriage. 

322. I think this warning refers implicitly (like General Douglas MacArthur's statement 
{flg, 11} that Gandhi's ideas are vital to "the evolution of civilization, if it is to sur- 
vive") to the invention and use of the atom bomb. 
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In 1961 he visited India — at the urging of Jayaprakash Narayan (who had 
by now become a Gandhian) 323 — in order to address a seminar entitled 
"Paths to Economic Growth." He called Walt Rostow’s influential theory 
of economic "take-off into self-sustained growth, " 32 « a recipe for ecologic- 
ally unsustainable Westernization, and he said that a certain apathy (which 
he had observed) toward developing a different approach in India was: 

"similar to the paralysis of the Aztecs when [in 1519] they met Cortes and his men sit- 
ting on the backs of horses and equipped with firearms. 325 It was not the power of the 
Spaniards that destroyed the Aztec Empire but the disbelief of the Aztecs themselves " 
{WPS, 318-19} 

Soon after returning to England he wrote, in a letter to the head of a Gan- 
dhian institute in India: 

Human life, it would seem, can come to a full flowering only when it ceases to be 
purely agricultural, that is when cities are founded in which an intense intellectual life 
can develop.... Both the best that human nature is capable of and the worst comes from 
the city.... Village life, therefore, it seems to me, must be closely connected with town 
life.... By 'town' I do not mean vast conurbations of the modem type. " {WPS, 319} 

He formulated now a slogan: "Find out what the people are doing and 
help them to do it better," revisited India in 1962, co-founded in England 
in 1964 — notwithstanding active opposition from eminent orthodox econ- 
omists an Intermediate Technology Development Association," and in 
1970 retired from his job with the Coal Board (and became president of 
the Soil Association, from which he had already in the late 1940s begun to 
learn about organic techniques applicable to his own garden). 

Small is Beautiful was first published in 1973. It has four main parts: on 
the modem world"; on the "third world"; on various types of resources 
(c.g. land, the minerals used in industry, nuclear energy, and "technology 
with a human face"); and on organization and ownership. To my mind 
some of the strongest writing is in the first chapter; for instance: 

"Modem man does not experience himself as part of nature but as an outside force des- 
tined to dominate and conquer it. 326 He even talks of a battle with nature, forgetting 
that if he won the battle, he would find himself on the losing side.... The illusion of un- 


323. See pp. 33-34. 

324. See REG (Rostow's book whereby, according to a leading historian {MDC, 197}, "the 
growth creed acquired its gospel"). Rostow was head of the USA State Department's 
Policy Planning Council. 

325. The Aztecs felt overwhelmed by these novelties". 326. See p. 10. 


limited powers, nourished by astonishing scientific and technological achievements, has 
produced the concurrent illusion of having solved the problem of production. The latter 
illusion is based on the failure to distinguish between income and capital where this 
distinction matters most. Every economist and businessman is familiar with the distinc- 
tion, and applies it conscientiously and with considerable subtlety to all economic af- 
fairs — except where it really matters: namely, the irreplaceable capital which man has 
not made, but simply found, and without which he can do nothing.... Fossil fuels are 
merely a part of the 'natural capital* which we steadfastly insist as treating as expend- 
able.... [for] if we squander the capital represented by living nature around us, we 
threaten life itself,... We have been living on the capital of living nature for some time, 
but at a fairly modest rate. It is only since the end of World War II that we have suc- 
ceeded in increasing this rate to alarming proportions. " 

But whereas Kumarappa had avoided promoting this or that religion, 
Small is Beautiful celebrates Buddhism. 327 But still its arguments are in 
many ways very like those set out by Kumarappa. Schumacher while wri- 
ting it delivered a talk and published an article entitled "The Economics of 
Permanence." Gandhians in India who have read the article consider its 
title to have been derived from that of Kumarappa' s Economy of Perman- 
ence, and indeed a citation from Kumarappa’ s book is included (albeit in 
the chapter on "Buddhist economics") in Small is Beautiful? 2 * 


327. Schumacher told fellow Western economists (see SSB, 38) that "Economics without 
Buddhism, i.e. without spiritual, human and ecological values, is like sex without 
love." It seems to me that this equating of Buddhism with such values was tanta- 
mount to denying that other religions can harbor them. 

During his visit to Burma he had undergone in a Buddhist monastery some train- 
ing in meditation. Earlier in the 1950s he had gone in for astrology and for the ideas 
of the Russian mystic, Gurdjieff. Later he converted to Roman Catholicism. 

Schumacher's family circle included some quite distinguished men. One brother- 
in-law was the nuclear physicist in charge of Germany’s program to invent the atom 
bomb. Another was the mayor of Hamburg after World War II. Schumacher's father 
was the professor of economics at the University of Berlin. Most of the family "wor- 
shipped evil gods" (according to Schumacher in 1945; see {W/tP}, 177}) and resented 
bitterly his criticisms of the Nazis. He himself had spent the war partly in an intern- 
ment camp in England and partly as a farm worker in an English village where most 
of the local people vociferously hated him because of his nationality. The war had 
thus caused him some intense emotional strains. 

328. SSB , 39: "Buddhist economics must be very different from the economics of modem 
materialism, since the Buddhist sees the essence of civilization not in a multiplication 
of wants but in the purification of human character. Character, at the same time, is 
formed primarily by a man's work. And work, properly conducted in conditions of 
human dignity and freedom, blesses those who do it and equally their products. The 
Indian philosopher and economist J. C. Kumarappa sums the matter up as follows: 
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Notwithstanding Schumacher's work in regard to intermediate technology, 
it seems to me that he was, like Kumarappa and Carson, more a prophet 
than a developer of open-system economic thought. 

That historical development is too complex (and as yet too incomplete) to 
discuss here. For my purpose of setting a context in which to place Kuma- 
rappa historically, it will suffice to describe here a few basic concepts 
which have emerged since his day. 

Some traditional habits of academic thinking in regard to market econom- 
ics were (I suppose) bound to persist in the broader and deeper thinking 
required to understand open-system economics. This can be seen in the 
familiar theoretical division of ecological degradation into depletion and 
pollution. The division is based conveniently on a distinction in physics 
(and in chemistry) between "sources" and "sinks." 329 In this regard, two 
key points for ecological economics are that (l) beyond the sources from 
which an economy gets its consumable energy and raw materials, and the 
sinks where it leaves its waste, are link-ups such that in an ecologically 
balanced economy, the flows out of the sinks are transformed and renew 
the sources; and (2) an unbalanced economy is sustainable until a vital 
source is depleted or a vital sink overflows. The consequences then will 
depend on what is really rather than metaphorically happening; but open- 
system economists regard the complex of sources and sinks — providing 
us with (among other things) feasible weather for living-conditions and 


"'If the nature of the work is properly appreciated and applied, it will stand in the 
same relation to the higher faculties as food is to the physical body. It nourishes 
and enlivens the higher man and urges him to produce the best he is capable of. It 
directs his free will along the proper course and disciplines the animal in him into 
progressive channels. It furnishes an excellent background for man to display his 
scale of values and develop his personality.'" 

Schumacher's talk was delivered originally at a seminar in New Delhi entitled "The 
Relevance of Gandhi to Our Times. " Its text appeared in various journals (e.g. 
Resurgence, III/l, 14-18, with an editorial introduction saying: "Dr. Schumacher is 
still, for the most part, ploughing a lone furrow among modern economists"), and 
then in CNF , but not in STB. (The editor of Resurgence today and founder of Schu- 
macher College in England is a Jain monk, Satish Kumar; see knd, i and xvi.) 

329. Examples of usage cited in oed include (from 1902) "In the case of [electric] current 
flow in plane sheets, we have to consider certain points called sources at which the 
current flows into the sheet, and certain points called sinks at which it leaves"; and 
(from 1977) "The main sink for hydroperoxy radicals in the troposphere appears ... 
to be reaction with nitrogen oxides. " 


agriculture — as "natural capital" (the Earth's "carrying capacity"), and 
regard an unbalanced economy as "spending" it to meet current wants. 
This analogy between natural resources and money has only limited valid- 
ity, however, because bankruptcy in market economics can be survived. 

Another way of reducing economic concepts to one dimension is to reckon 
in terms of energy. A leading historian of ecological economics regards 
this as essential to the field, 330 but it seems to me not much more adequate 
than reckoning as if in terms of money, because one might reasonably 
consider each of these elements — money and energy — potentially limit- 
less, 331 whereas our natural capital is limited in various ways. Yet econo- 
mists do like to use broad, abstract indices (for "cost of living," "gross 
national product," etc.); so, an important theoretical contribution to eco- 
logical economics since Kumarappa' s day has been the concept {wrf} of 
"ecological footprint": the total area of ecologically productive land and 
water (cropland, pasture, forest, marsh, river, sea, etc.) that would with 
prevailing technologies be required in order to provide on a continuous 
basis the energy and materials consumed by a given population, and to ab- 
sorb its wastes. 332 Modern technology enables affluent consumers to make 
substantial use of sources and sinks so far away from them that they may 
neglect even an ominous indication of macro-ecological pollution if they 
are distracted culturally by hype, religion or, indeed, monetary analysis: 

"As ecological services are a precondition for human life rather than a substitutable 
value, ...energy- and resource-accounting needs to be in biophysical units. Monetary 
analysis is misleading as it suggests substitutability, 333 allows for the discounting of 
the future, 334 and focuses On marginal rather than absolute values, 335 to mention only 
a few limitations." {WNC, 376 - 77} 336 

The concept of ecological footprint illuminates nonetheless a salient aspect 
of international trade: 

"There is a real possibility that trade can be a subtle mechanism by which ecological 
sustainability is preserved in some countries by means of importing bio-mass and sink- 
capacity from other countries, where the natural capital is instead gradually depleted.... 


330. See, in MEP , especially pp. 18-23. 

331. rel is a mathematically sophisticated exercise in economic thinking based on the idea 
that the cosmos is not infinitely energetic. 

332. A related concept is that of a country's "ecological shadow": "the environmental re- 
sources it draws from other countries and [from] the global commons" { mwy , 58-59}. 

333. See pp. 121-22. 334. See pp. 75-76. 

335. See p. 72. 336. See also y/EE and WRM. 
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If the situation is recognized to be a zero-sum game, 337 people may once again start 
to think in terms of Lebensraum. It may become more difficult to reach consensual... 
global solutions as the rich feel that they can only sustain their way of life by using 
external biocapacities and as the poor get a stronger feeling of being exploited. If the 
beliefs that ecological sustainability is best reached through economic growth in all 
countries are shattered, we enter into a world the ethical dilemmas of which will be 
much harder to face." {ale, 121-22} 

Such concern about zero-sum-game competition for ecological Lebens- 
raum is a generalization of Kumarappa's concern about unhealthy com- 
petition for non-renewable material resources. 338 

Some female economists 

Women began in the 20th century to write on economics. Already within 
Kumarappa's lifetime (but unbeknownst to him) Joan Robinson (1903- 
1983) became renowned among academic economists for her clear and 
penetrating explanations 339 of mathematically elaborate economic models, 
showing how they fit economic reality (for instance in a book (rec) on 
competition among firms with some degree of monopolistic control over 
the market) or how they fail significantly to fit it (as when she decon- 
structed the concept of aggregated capital 340 ). She was such an expert in 
Keynesian theory — it was she who defined macroeconomics as "theory 
of output as a whole" — that Cambridge University eventually gave her a 
higher academic rank than it had given to Keynes himself. 341 

Jane Jacobs (bom in 1916) has developed a set of arguments more obvi- 
ously related to some of Kumarappa's ideas. She came to economics by 
way of an interest in architecture and city planning. Her first book (1961) 
had criticized slick and costly slum-clearance programs and had discussed 


337. This refers to a world of "economic man" without the corollary of an "unseen hand. " 

338. See p. 41. 339, req includes a set of such explanations. 

340. See RTC. Among the concept's defenders, Samuelson eventually yielded a "final un- 
conditional surrender" {BCR, 33}, but many orthodox economists still depend on it. 

341. According to a businessmen's journal {rbw, SO], "some of her views [were] what 
American businessmen talk about at board meetings" and she was, in the early days 
of the 'Nobel Prize' in economics, "high on everyone's list" to win it. The Bank's 
committee would not give its prize to a Marxist woman, but the American Economic 
Association accorded her "a thunderous ovation" {RBW, 82} when she lectured to it on 
"the evident bankruptcy of economic theory which has nothing to say on the ques- 
tions that, to everyone except economists, appear to be most in need of an answer. " 
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why, in great cities, "some neighborhoods die and ... [yet] others flourish" 
with their "mixed uses, dense populations, old buildings, small blocks, 
[and] decentralized ownership" {jdl, flap}. Her second book (1969) was en- 
titled "The Economy of Cities"; her next one described various kinds of 
economic regions and is worth summarizing here in some detail. Its main 
thesis is that potentially endless development of the market economy is 
generated by cities finding, again and again, new ways to replace imports: 

"Economic life develops by grace of innovating; it expands by grace of import-re- 
placing. These two master economic processes are closely related, both being functions 
of city economies. {. lew , 39} 

"Any settlement that becomes good at import-replacing becomes a city.... [However, 
it] does not, upon replacing former imports, import less than it otherwise would, but 
shifts to ... new and different imports." {Jew, 40-42} 

"The J expansion that derives from import-replacing consists ...of... five forms of 
growth: [1] abruptly enlarged city markets for new and different imports consisting 
largely of rural goods and of innovations being produced in other cities; [2] abuptly 
increased numbers and kinds of jobs in the import-replacing city; [3] increased trans- 
plants of city work into non-urban locations as older enterprises are crowded out; [4] 
new uses for technology, particularly to increase rural production and productivity; arid 
[5] growth of city capital. .. These five great forces exert far-reaching effects outside of 
import-replacing cities as well as within them. " {JCW, 42-43} 

According to Jacobs, lasting benefits ensue only where all five of these 
"forces" are present: 

"In city regions [i.e. nearby hinterlands] some people leave for city jobs while tech- 
nology improves the rural productivity and yields of others.... But in other types of 
regions, economic forces from cities seldom dovetail that neatly." {Jew, 86} 

She describes how regions which mainly supply raw materials to cities (in 
the same nation or in another one) suffer in the long run, because: 

"their production for others ... overwhelmingly outweighs production for themselves. 
...[They] are often said to have colonial economies. The term embodies this piece of 
truth: imperial powers have typically shaped conquered territories into supply regions. 
...Supply economies are not efficient.... Their specialities are sometimes ... efficiently 
produced. But ... an economy that contains few different sorts of niches for people's 
differing skills, interests and imaginations is not efficient. An economy that is un- 
resourceful and unadaptable is not efficient. An economy that can fill few of the needs 
of its own people and producers is not efficient." {Jew, 63, 68, 71} 

She notes that in the late 1930s in the southeastern parts of the USA: 

"A few unbalanced strands of city energy — city technology accompanied by city- 
derived capital — reached into distant regions and distorted them gravely. Much of the 
increased productivity and wealth attendant on this agricultural revolution has proved 
to be illusory from a national viewpoint. The costs of idleness and unprod\ictivity of 
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displaced people, along with the accompanying poverty, demoralization, violence, drug 
addiction and crime, are incalculable but they are enormous. " {JCW, 85} 

And then, in various economically "backward” countries in the 1960s, 

"...the Green Revolution ... displaced and dislocated people ... and all too seldom... 
[were] alternate productive city livelihoods ... available to them. 

[So,] the World Bank ... [began] in 1968 ... to concentrate heavily on improvements 
to rural life with the object of keeping rural people in their villages instead of dis- 
placing them. This was the approach also advocated by ... Gunnar Myrdal.... [Focussing 
on] health, education, nutrition, housing and reduced birth rates ... the bank turned to 
making low-interest and no-interest loans to poor countries for these purposes..,. These 
basic necessities were supposed to pay off in development and the ability of develop- 
ment to expand wealth. That last notion ... theoretically justified the bank's mission as 
a development agency and lender, not a philanthropy. 

"In 1968 ... the bank's outstanding loans totaled $1 billion. By 1980 ... $11.5 bil- 
lion .... Commercial banks made loans of $90 billion during the same period to augment 
the financing required for the World Bank's projects and programs.... In the event the 
loans are not repayable." {JCW, 89-91} 

She admits that: 

"Marshall Plan aid from America after World War U helped put [West] Europeans and 
their enterprises back on their feet after the ruin wrought by bombing, tanks and artil- 
lery" {JCW, 7} 

— but points out that: 

"The healing of organisms ... is not at all the same as the metamorphosis of organisms, 
the conversion of them into something different. " {Jew, 7} 

After detailing a number of related arguments in the following vein: 

"[Unless there is] access to ...jobs in adaptable, vigorous import-replacing cities, tech- 
nology arbitrarily arriving [in the countryside] from distant cities is not a blessing but a 
curse." {JCW, 92} 

"A developing economy is not created in remotely the same way as an army, nor ... 
sustained in the same way.... What happens when the transplanted factories depart or 
fail or grow obsolete, what do they leave behind in their company towns?" {Jew, 104} 

"Loans, grants and subsidies sent into regions lacking vigorous cities can shape inert, 
unbalanced or permanently dependent regions, but are useless for creating self-gen- 
erating economies." {Jew, 110} 

"[Unless backward cities] trade most heavily with other backward cities..., the gulf 
between what they import [from technologically advanced cities] and what they can 
replace with their own production is too great to be bridged. " {JCW, 139-141} 

"Inappropriate though much theoretically appropriate rural village technology has 
proved to be, much ingenuity is expended in its cause. Inventions for this purpose have 
a romantic appeal, it seems, for the same people who romanticize subsistence farming. 
But the ingenuity spent on such devices is misdirected because it puts the cart before 
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the horse: that is, it is directed toward improvements in rural productivity which inher- 
ently cannot be feasible economically without prior city development. { Jew , 151} 

she concludes that: 

•successful economic development has to be open-ended rather than goal -oriented, and 
has to make itself up expediently and empirically as it goes along. For one thing, un- 
foreseeable problems arise. The people who developed agriculture couldn't foresee soil 
depletion. The people who developed the automobile couldn't foresee acid rain. .. De- 
velopment [is best seen as] an improvisational drift into unprecedented kinds of work 
that carry unprecedented problems, then drifting into unprecedented solutions, which 
carry further unprecedented work.... 'Industrial strategies' to meet 'targets using reso- 
lute purpose,' 'long-range planning' and 'determined will' express a military kind of 
thinking.... Economic life can be [thus] mobilized ... when it is directed toward warfare, 
but not when it directs itself to development and expansion.... 

•The more niches that are filled in a given natural ecology, other things being equal, 
the more efficiently it uses the energy it has at its disposal, and the richer it is in life 
and means of supporting life. Just so with our own economies. {Jew, 221-223} 

Thus while dismissing implicitly Gandhi's ideals of self-sustaining villa- 
ges 342 and inherited vocations, 343 she amplifies Kumarappa's criticisms of 
the five-year plans and the dependency they entailed for India. 344 She also 
sets out a related part of the small-is-beautiful argument: 

"These are times of rapid change when we need to welcome innovative, better ways 
of doing things.... [And yet] all central planning is at odds with multiple and diverse 
experimenting. To be sure, small bureaucracies can be as brain-dead as big ones, but 
at least if they are multiple, when one says no or just doesn’t get it, the old saying 
applies: not all the eggs are in that basket. {SSB, 206} 

Jacobs is a normative economist, and one of her books { jdm } is a dialogue 
about the "moral foundations of commerce and politics." But her work is, 
unlike Kumarappa's, mostly devoid of statistics, and her concept of eco- 
nomic growth confuses aggregate and per-capita increases. If her argu- 
ments had been available to Kumarappa, he might if not persuaded by 
them — have said that her distinction in a more recent book { jne , 37} be- 
tween qualitative economic "development" and quantitative expansion 
is at odds with her basic delight in the premiss that any settlement which 
becomes good at import-replacing becomes a city. 

342. Myrdal had said that "In all South Asian countries not only has small-scale industry 
sought out the big cities but various government support schemes have been adjusted 
to this trend, often in the face of clear programmatic declarations in favor of disper- 
sion and rural industrialization." {MAP, 1221} 

343. See p. 91. 344. See pp. 44 (the second citation) and 54-55. 
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One would search in vain for feminist rhetoric in the writings of Robinson 
or Jacobs (although their fresh sense of economic realities may have been 
due in part to their being women in a traditionally "male" field). More 
recently, however, there has been a worldwide surge of explicitly feminist 
writing on economics. 345 Without trying to survey it — which would any- 
way be beyond my capacities, as I can read only five languages — I will 
describe two North American examples from the 1980s and ‘90s that seem 
to me fairly representative of the Marxist and Gandhian traditions. 

Jean Grossholtz'- forging Capitalist Patriarchy: The Economic and Social 
Transformation of Feudal Sri Lanka and Its Impact on Women (1984) is 
"a study of the interlinking [in Sri Lanka] of colonialism, capitalism, and 
patriarchy." It is "Marxist in its assumptions about the nature of capitalism 
and imperialism," and yet "goes beyond Marxism in that it seeks to under- 
stand the relation between capitalism and patriarchy" { gfc , 3 - 5 }. It deals 
with two kinds of questions: 

[1] "What is the difference between women's lives under feudal patriarchy and capital- 
ist patriarchy? How are the relations of reproduction, upon which gender is based, re- 
lated to the relations of production upon which the economic system is based? 

[2] "Why is there so little fundamental change in former colonies? Why is there such 
gross inequality between the industrialized states and the former colonies?" { gfc , 3} 

Kumarappa's warnings in the 1950s about too little fundamental socio- 
economic change in India were prophetic of some of the more recent 
developments described by Grossholtz. His examples of the enterprising 
wet-nurse and the predatory corporation promoting synthetic milk (no 
matter how it might harm babies and deprive their mothers of "dignity of 
work") 346 can be related to the difference between women's lives under 
feudal vs capitalist patriarchy. But he never discussed relations of repro- 
duction, and never wrote anything like the following by Grossholtz: 

"The distribution [between men and women] of power under the patriarchal system was 
harnessed to the accumulation of capital. Plantations made use of women as a means of 
pacifying the male labor force, first as sexual servants and later as providers of house- 
hold services. When a settled labor force was required, women were assigned the task 
of reproducing, nurturing and caring for that work force.... As tea and rubber planta- 
tions were established, women were ... recruited directly to the labor force ... but ... 
were paid less than men. In this way the relations of power within the fami ly were 


345. I am not referring here to "ecofeminism" (which is more about ecology than about 
ecological economics; for a succinct introduction see mrc, 106-07). 

346. See p. 45. 


extended outside the family and utilized to the advantage of capital accumulation.... The 
decline of Buddhism and the spread of Christianity ...[aggravated]... this process of de- 
valuation of women. " {gfc, 133} 

According to Barbara Brandt's Whole Life Economics (1995), 347 capitalism 
suffers in its practice from a certain kind of addiction ("the inability to set 
limits - to our economic activities”) and suffers in its theory from a cer- 
tain blindness (as "many [economic] activities essential for human well- 
being are not officially considered part of the economy"). Brandt surveys 
various current constructive responses in North America, including new 
kinds of enterprise, new kinds of local money, and new roles for men and 
women. She describes the work (and gives the addresses) of a number of 
organizations in North America — such as "Businesses for Social Respon- 
sibility," "Center for Neighborhood Technology," and so on through the 
alphabet to "Voluntary Simplicity Organization" and "Women's Environ- 
ment and Development Organization" — which are largely neo-Gandhian 
in that their work embodies ideals of non-exploitive economic relations 
and non-violent change and is based on the concept of civilization as con- 
sisting not in the endless multiplication but in the "deliberate ... restriction 
of wants" to a reasonable level. 

Two ideas characteristic of this book are that: 

(I) In capitalism, businesses "often die horrible deaths, blamed for incom- 
petence and leaving bankrupt creditors and unemployed workers in their 
wake. " When prominent corporations begin to fail, the government post- 
pones the day of reckoning by using tax revenues to prop them up. But 
according to a "postmodern paradigm" of whole-life economy, "there is 
nothing shameful about a company that ha* fulfilled its mission and faded 
out of existence," and to act accordingly would enable "each enterprise to 
prepare, with the support of its employees, suppliers, customers and the 
surrounding community, to meet its demise in the most socially and eco- 
nomically beneficial manner”: 

"The United States already has a model that recognizes the life cycle of organizations 
...in... the non-profit sector. Nonprofits are not expected to constantly expand.... If at 
some point in its existence a nonprofit decides it has fulfilled its mission, this is con- 


347. Not long after this book was published, Amartya Sen told Brandt: "I am delighted 
to learn that there is a possibility that Whole Life Economics may be republished in 
India.... I ... hope that the [re]publication will take place." 
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sidered an admission of success, not failure. It has solved the problem, or met the need 
for which it was organized, and can end its operations. Any remaining assets are legal- 
ly required to be passed on to some other nonprofit. " {BWL, 201 } 

(2) People who are "free to develop economic activities under their own 
direction" without catering to the demands of "a hierarchically superior 
group or of an addiction-driven system" will find that their actions meet 
the following types of needs { bwl , i8i-«4>: 

— "ongoing survival needs"; 

— "ongoing needs for amenities" [hygiene, games and clubs, 348 means of communication, 
artistic expression, 349 etc.] 

— "cyclical needs for care" [in childhood, illness, bereavement and senility] 

— "occasional needs for luxuries" [vacations, ice cream...: such things retaining their 
charm only if one has them infrequently] 350 

— "the ongoing need to replentish the sources that support and sustain us" [e.g. garden- 
ing, caring for other people, recycling properly]. 

This seems to me far better than Gandhis and Kumarappa's simple dis- 
tinction between needs and wants. Yet upon first reading Kumarappa’s 
Economy of Permanence (after her own book was published) Brandt 
remarked, "Now I know where my ideas came from." 351 


348. See pp. 44-45 . 349. See note 65. 350. See pp 25 and 97. 

351. Interview, 1997. The linkage was through Schumacher and a "futurist," Hazel Hen- 
derson, one of whose books {HPP} gave Brandt the idea of writing her own. Hender- 
son's first book {HCA} has a foreword written by Schumacher in the last year of his 
life and saying he found her work "illuminating like a flash of lightening." Her next 
book, dedicated to her daughter and to "all the world's people ... the servants of Gaia 
and the planetary citizens of the dawning Solar Age, " says that: 

"the only legitimate role for economics is that of, as far as possible, quantifying 
[the] social costs ... of treating polluted water, cleaning and repairing pollution 
damage, collecting throwaway .containers, building new community services for 
incoming factories, police, schools, access roads, fire-protection, sanitation ser- 
vices, etc.... The external-costs approach is built on K. W. Kapp's Social Costs of 
Private Enterprise (1950)." { hps , 232} 

Henderson's style puts me off, but I do find her work stimulating and rich in referen- 
ces to other sources of information. 


Section 5 

Reflections 


Here I will share with Gandhians and economists alike my opinions about 
Kumarappa and his relation to the modem history of Western economic 
thought. 

Kumarappa as a Gandhian 

Gandhians rightly appreciate his honesty and his devotion to improving the 
lot of the poor rather than to gaining luxury or power for himself. But his 
moral harshness was very counterproductive. 351 In 1953 his official bio- 
grapher said: 

"He believes truth needs no sugar-coating ... and should be presented in all its naked- 
ness. He is unpopular on that account, but then he does not court popularity. " {VKQ, 99} 

According to an eminent Gandhian 352 nearly forty years later: 

"We need to get behind the other person's defences and overcome his resistance ... in- 
stead of wishing to prove the truth of our assertion and force it down his throat. Per- 
haps it was the lack of this quality which made Kumarappa 's 'economics of peace' so 
militant. " { snk , 284} 

His attitude toward the cultural trappings of British imperialism was often 
chauvenistic (notwithstanding his ardent Christianity) and tended thus to 
discredit his arguments against economic imperialism. And when he criti- 
cised Nehru* s policies he became virtually a Cassandra 353 with, alas, such 
an aura of moral smugness that Chester Bowles could get away with call- 
ing him "a foolish man,'* 354 Gunnar Myrdal would ignore him, 355 and 
even Schumacher would cite him only once in Small is Beautiful . 356 

As AIVLA administrator 

In addition to being undiplomatic, Kumarappa never implemented Gan- 
dhi's request {gcw lxxxi, 146} to master personally "at least one craft,... 
acquire a workable knowledge of Hindustani ...[and] have your letterhead 


351. Several times in the 1930s and early '40s Gandhi did his best to repair the damage 
in particular instances. See for instance GCW XLIV, 178 and 378; lxiv, 373; LXV, 50; 
LXX, 77 and 379; LXXIV, 356; and LXX, 79 (with Gandhi's remarks to Nehru: "You 
have made more than ample amends about Kumarappa.... Yes, we have very few 
workers like him"). See also VRE, 230-234. 


352. This was Sushila Nayar, who in 1939 became Gandhi's personal physician (her bro- 


ther, Pyarelal, had since 1920 been working closely with him 
who served in the national cabinet in the 1960s. 


as a secretary) and 
353. See pp. 53-57. 


355. See p. 127. 


356. See pp. 133-34. 


354. See note. 136. 
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in Nagari and Urdu scripts" (which are more familiar in North India than 
Western letters). 357 A Westerner who worked at the AIVIA headquarters 
in the mid- 1930s told me (65 years later) that Kumarappa had not thought 
clearly enough about criteria for distinguishing between acceptable and un- 
acceptable kinds of mechanization, though he did sometimes discuss this 
issue with his AIVIA colleagues. 358 

In Gandhi's opinion — published by Kumarappa himself when constructive 
work was being resumed in 1945 after their wartime imprisonments — the 
AIVIA did not show the results it might have" {gcw lxxxi, 143-44}. To as- 
sess its achievements is beyond my scope, 359 but even if I knew that they 
were just as small (relative to India's vast size) as they were Unspec- 
tacular, I might still wonder how much to blame Kumarappa, how much 
the inadequacy of the resources at his disposal, 360 and how much the fact 
that he was trying to achieve, during a period of great political turmoil, a 
radical economic ideal that even today wants further maturation. 

I 

To evaluate his ideas about economics, however, is different from assess- 
ing his effectiveness in politics or in the AIVIA. 

His knowledge of the economy 

I think Kumarappa's opinion that agriculture 361 remains always the most 
important single part of an economy was just as valuable as it was unusual 
among economists of his day (and of today), and that the three economic 
surveys which he designed and led in the 1930s and early '40s made him 
better informed than anyone else about the rural economy in India in those 
days (and maybe since). No doubt the value of his knowledge was, as with 


357. Gandhi told all his co-workers, "Our love of the English language in preference to 
our own mother tonguefs] has caused a deep chasm between the ... politically minded 
classes and the masses." { gcp , 16} 

358. Interviews with Herbert Fischer, 1998. 

359. From an interview in 2000 with Vijay Chandra Prakash at Maganwadi (formerly 
die head office of the AIVIA), I learned that at that time the current research pro- 
jects there were as follows: (1) irrigation with a minimum of water by using, for 
each plant, a circular emitter-tube of porous clay; (2) making agricultural insecticides 
of liquified leaves of certain plants which naturally contain insecticide substances; 
< 3 > seven *ypes of organic fertilizers; (4) biogas; (5) low-cost housing; (6) a ceramic 
thermos-type refrigerator; (7) hand-made paper; (8) cultivation of honey. 

360. MS I discusses the problem ca. 1960; www.GujaratVidyapith.org and jjd (see for 
instance PlD) provide more recent information of this kind. 

361 . I take this term to include the (as yet unusual) cultivation of sea-vegetables. 


most economists, diminished by too much ideology. But the knowledge it- 
self was based on an abundance of systematic first-hand and nearly first- 
hand observations. Most economists are far less knowledgeable about eco- 
nomic realities. Nothing like the down-to-earth savvy reflected in the table 
shown on p. 46 is hinted at, for instance, in the World Bank's 300-page 
food-policy analysis published in 1983; instead, the Bank's economists 
offer page after page of relatively opaque discourse in the following vein: 

"The body uses nutrients to provide energy for work and growth and the raw materials 
for healthy metabolism and body development. Individual food commodities carry a 
variety of nutrients, and often nutrient analysis is a helpful additional step in consump- 
tion analysis. 

NUTRIENT Analysis. Nutritional status depends heavily on nutrient intake. While 
such nutrients come from food, the body is more or less indifferent to the source of 
specific nutrients, whether calories, amino acids, vitamins, or minerals. Carrots and 
papaya both provide vitamin A; the eye can hardly tell the difference at the level of 
blood chemistry. Individual commodity analysis is extremely important to understand- 
ing actual consumer decision-making, for people buy and consume foods, not nutrients. 
Most foods, however, contain many different nutrients, and not all important nutrients 
are completely supplied by normal amounts of one particular food. Hence, an import- 
ant distinction exists between food commodity analysis and nutrient analysis, and some 
understanding of overall changes in nutrient intake is necessary to complement the in- 
dividual commodity intakes. 

Separate analysis of individual nutrients (such as calories, protein, iron, calcium, and 
vitamin A) can be made as if they were commodities. With information from nutrition- 
al scientists and dietitians the quantity of food consumed can be converted into nutri- 
ents actually available to the body. Few such consumption analyses have been made, 
especially for disaggregated income classes, and all have focused on income effects. " 
{WBF, 62} 

His view of mathematically formulated economic theory 

Modem academic economic theory has tended to become gradually more 
sophisticated mathematically; so, the fact that Kumarappa had (like his 
American professors 362 ) little use for mathematics beyond arithmetic tends 
to limit his stature as an academically respectable theorist. But he thought 
that British economic theory had already "gone to seed in mathematical 
formulae." In defence of that opinion, one could say it shows implicitly 
his grasp of the fact, still often overlooked in the mathematically formu- 
lated theories of orthodox economists, that a vast amount of economic 
activity — including, for instance, most of what is done by the harder- 


362. Paul Samuelson once recalled: "When I began the study of economics back in 1932 
[in the USA],... economics was literary economics: [only] a few original spirits... 
used mathematical symbols. " { SCP , V, 797} 
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working, female half of India's population — is not paid for and thus lies 
beyond the reach of the economists' formulations in terms of money 
Kumarappa knew too much about the economy of India to rely on models 
based exclusively on such formulations. 363 That is why he devised (see 
pp. 51 - 52 ) an alternative kind of economic reckoning. 

The academics' penchant for thinking in monetary terms has been due 
only in part to the fact that most students and other clients wishing to be 
taught about economics — indeed so many that they make "economics" a 
lucrative profession — are motivated mainly by greed. Some other incen- 
tives are (a) the intellectual convenience of reducing things to one kind of 
measure, and (b) the fact that to use formulations which look like those 
used in physics is a way to make an economist look scientific like a physi- 
cist. 364 There is a link, however, between this latter point and the pressure 
of the clients' greed. In scientific medical practice the patient's condition 
is described in terms of several different kinds of unit of measure (for age, 
weight, temperature, pulse, blood-pressure, cell-counts etc.); ‘and surely 
an economy is comparable in complexity to a human individual; but one 
reason why a lot of economists would rather seem to be like a physicist 
than like a physician is that in order to exclude findings which would turn 
away a greed-motivated client, they lean to the idea that a discipline (such 
as medicine) with inherent ethical concerns is less scientific than one (such 
as physics) without them. In this light it seems to me that since the math- 
ematically formulated economic theory known to Kumarappa used only 
one kind of unit of measure, focusing as it did on market equilibria his 

low opinion of it was a corollary of his commitment to normative eco- 
nomic thinking. 365 


363. Robbins admitted {RLD, 344} that to restrict the scope of economic thinking to monet- 
ary aspects limits it to an institutional context (see note 202). Some more recent neo- 
orthodox economists also pay lip-service to the importance of institutions: see PEH. 

364. But whereas physicists use technical terms with standard definitions, there is ideo- 
logical spin in economists' uses of terms like "economic man" and "Say's Law " 

A STl n T Phra f e ’ " phyS ' CS envy> " has ^ “other context) by a’distin- 
guished biologist, Lynn Margulis (whose gift for sharp phrases is shown also by her 
metaphor, Gaia is a tough bitch 11 ; see BTC, vu). 

365. He drew analogies between his profession and medicine (not physics). He called his 
study of the rural economy in central India a diagnostic report for the puipose of 

/C~/ atien ‘ “ b / “ SU,tabl ® prescr, P tion " P. 37). and his Economy of 
ermanence uses a simile between the dietary value of roughage and the value to the 
individual of physical work as one of "the constituent parts of work [that] are essen- 
tial to let it serve its ... purpose [i.e. function] ordained by nature" (see p. 45 ). 


His institutional and ethical perspectives 

Kumarappa supported Gandhi's precept that each village in India ought 
to be as self-sufficient economically as feasible. 366 He also warned, as an 
economist, against ignoring the "useful functions" performed by certain 
traditional Indian institutions, and against assuming that people in India 
must behave economically "in the same way as do Westerners." 367 He 
may thus have been the first to adapt some ideas of Western institutional 
economics to a non-Westem context. 


In regard to ethics, it seems to me that in the 1930s his engagement in the 
struggle for Indian independence put him into an unfortunately dualistic 
frame of mind, along the following lines' 


evil 

"wolf-pack societies" 
carnivores 
British imperialists 
industrialists 


good 

"sheep-herd societies" 
vegetarians 
Indian subjects 
peasants and artisans 


But then during his last jail term he found a way to transcend this dualistic 
approach 368 when he devised his theoretical scale of five types of eco- 
nomic activity distinguished by underlying ethical attitudes (of which more 
than one could, he said, co-exist in the same individual): (1) predatory 
(destroying one's sources of benefit); (2) parasitical (taking benefits by 
exercising rights, but neglecting duties and therefore failing to make a 
positive contribution); (3) enterprising (whereby the individual "economic 
man" is economically creative and may have a sense of enlightened self- 
interest precluding predatory and parasitic behavior); (4) socialist (charac- 
terized by self-submission to the will of the group); (5) service-oriented 
and thus conducive to an "economy of permanence. " I see here an institu- 
tionalist influence, inasmuch as the "economic man" concept — itself an 
institution — is associated with only the first three of the five types, and 
Kumarappa said that there has been a certain broad historical trend to 
move up the scale. Whatever modifications the theory may need, it allows 
for the fact (discussed in wpe) that the more one is taught to behave like 


366. See pp. 108-09. 367. See pp. 31 , 27 and 79 - 80 . 

368. Some intellectual oversights due to dualistic thinking are still apparent in the second 
and third lines of the diagram on p. 43, where creativity and dutifulness are associ- 
ated exclusively with permanence. (During World War II, napalm was invented duti- 
fully and by means of a sustained effort of intellectual creativity.) 
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"economic man," the more one does so, and it provides a basis for nu- 
anced evaluations in normative thinking about economics since it prompts 
one, beyond considering whether something is fair or unfair, to see it in 
historical perspective and with neither moral indifference nor the ideo- 
logue's drift to brutal solutions. 

I think the approach could be applied to the characteristically Gandhian 
moral and political issues that are brought out in the following kind of 
historical analysis (this passage is from an American historian's account 
of "the shape of European history"): 

Capacity to concentrate enough grain to support scores of thousands of city folk who 
did not raise their own food was [in ancient times] an important prerequisite for devel- 
oping the kinds of cultures in the Mediterranean zone that were capable of commanding 
admiration and inspiring imitation elsewhere in Europe. This required not only ships 
and sailors, but a hinterland whose inhabitants were either compelled or induced to 
produce and part with a surplus of grain and other commodities. This prerequisite for 
all modern civilizations was achieved sometimes by force, sometimes by offering goods 
produced in civilized workshops in exchange. .. Local magnates usually collected small 
surpluses locally, playing the role of the landlord, and then exchanged part of what 
they had thus accumulated for luxury goods brought from afar. Such civilized luxuries 
were offered for sale by seafaring merchants whose numerical weakness vis a vis local 
populations made forcible seizure of desired local commodities — grain, metals, lum- 
ber — impracticable. This sort of symbiosis between a local landlord class and civilized 
merchants and traders was necessary to allow smooth concentration of food and other 
raw materials at the center. Local landlords, in turn, glimpsing the refinements and 
luxuries of civilized life, became barbarians par excellence: aware of what was possible 
and aware, also, of their inability to rival locally the products and skills of lull-blown 
urban civilization." {, msh , 50-51} 

His place in the history of "small is beautiful" 

Fortified psychologically by his mastery of accounting, Kumarappa came 
up with a provocative and still today unorthodox theory 369 that an inevit- 
able unwieldiness of big factories renders them far less efficient macro- 


369. A recent version is set out in BLE. The following excerpts from a poem of 1947 by 
Robert Frost provide an example of the ridicule to which the idea has often been sub- 

jeCted ' Mrs. Someone's been to Asia. 

What she brought back would amaze ye. 

Arguments too stale to mention 
'Gainst American invention — 

Most of all the mass production 
Destined to prove our destruction. 
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economically, because of what Pigou termed "external costs," than the 
profits and the products' market prices would suggest . 370 One could criti- 
cize this theory by saying that high "external" costs are not inevitable in 
capitalism and that Kumarappa confused with normal peacetime conditions 
the war economy in the midst of which he was trained as an accountant. A 
reply in his defence might say that such criticism misses the significance 
of his first-hand observation that the British regarded war as a "necessary 
part of a well-ordered society " 371 and finesses the issues of ruthlessly 
exploitive globalization and ecologically unsustainable international trade 
which make Gandhian economics interesting today . 372 But I think that 
even if this defence of Kumarappa' s theory may be good as far as it goes 
(and I should mention that Professor Datta goes farther on pp. ix-x of his 
wise foreword to this book), it is no more solid than the criticism it re- 
futes; the criticism calls for substantial rebuttal and not just common-sense 
assertions; a comprehensive scientific analysis of ways in which evidence 
supports Kumarappa' s theory would yield a far stronger version of it. 

Such analysis would take account of various kinds of "external" damage to 
humankind that were not yet, in Kumarappa' s day, sufficiently evident for 
him to emphasize them. It would require, however, a more sophisticated 

What are telephones, skyscrapers. 

Safety razors, Sunday papers 

But the silliest evasion 

Of the truths we owe an Asian? 

370. On Pigou see pp. 80-81. Robinson (see p. 136) reached the following conclusions in 
her last book (1971): 

"After fifty years, Pigou’s emphasis on the difference between the real cost to 
society of producing saleable gocxls and the money -cpst to profit-seeking firms is 
beginning to be appreciated,... 

"National economic success is identified with statistical GNP [Gross National 
Product]. No questions are asked about the content of production. The success of 
modem capitalism for the last twenty-five years has been closely bound up with 
the armaments race and the trade in weapons (not to mention wars when they am 
used); it has not succeeded in eliminating poverty... [and] now we are told that it is 
in the course of making the planet uninhabitable even in peacetime. 

"It should be the duty of economists to do their best to enlighten the public 
about the economic aspects of these menacing problems. They are impeded by a 
theoretical scheme which (with whatever reservations and exceptions) represents 
the capitalist world as a kibbutz operated in a perfectly enlightened manner to 
maximize the welfare of all its members." {REQ, 140 , 143-44 ) 

f 371. See p. 34. 

372. See pp. 34 and 134-35, and BE1. This is not to say that all international trade is 
ecologically unsustainable and all globalization ruthlessly exploitive. 
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understanding of damage than orthodox economists would be inclined to 
tolerate. It is due in part to their prestige in the USA that, for instance: 

"When calculating the 'acceptable' levels of carcinogenic pesticides in food, the Envir- 
onmental Protection Agency treats each pesticide as if it were the only one to which 
people are exposed. This, of course, is far from the truth. .. We must ... be concerned 
with the addition to our food of many chemicals, combined, and their sum effect upon 
people throughout the population." {SDP, Foreword and 183} 373 

Yet it is already, I think, clear that one lesson to be learned from the eco- 
nomic mistakes of the Soviet Russia, of China under Mao Tse-Dung, of 
the World Bank under Robert McNamara, and indeed of any company that 
markets successfully a harmful product, is that in economic experimenta- 
tion, big is dangerous because the mishaps will, however noble may be 
some of the motivation to which they are due, have big bad effects. And 
are not most big-scale economic programs perforce experimental? Thus 
even if Kumarappa's attitude toward factories was reactionary, there is 
wisdom in the small-is-beautiful theory that he invented, inasmuch as 
small-scale ventures enable trial and error to proceed with less devastating 
overall effect . 374 

A positive aspect of the small-is-beautiful theory is its precept that an 
economy characterized by individually "tailor-made" goods is more bene- 


373. The foreword is by a Senior Science Advisor to the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy and includes a footnote: "The foreword by William Marcus is written in his cap- 
acity as a private citizen. Anything he has written is his own opinion and does not 
necessarily reflect the opinions and policies of his employer, the United States En- 
vironmental Protection Agency." 

Such dangers will affect mostly future generations. AAP is an attempt at a survey 
(700+ pp.) for clinical use in regard to children currently (in 1999) in the USA. 
According to the American Academy of Pediatrics Center for Child Health Research, 
that survey seriously underestimates some of the damages. See also gpe. 

Another kind of external cost which orthodox economists never take into account 
is sampled very briefly by the following tabulation { NCS , 54} of infants so badly in- 
1 jured by shaken-baby syndrome that they were taken to Children's Hospital in Nor- 
folk va between 1991 and 2001; each year coinciding with the return of military 
personnel to Norfolk from deployment abroad is indicated by an asterisk: 1991: 0; 
*1992: 2; *1993: 4; 1994: 2; *1995: 3; 1996: 0; *1997: 3; 1998: 1; 1999: 1; 
*2000: 3; *2001: 4. 

374. See for instance the second citation on p. 139. Kumarappa's theory seems to me 
superior to von Hayek’s concept of the "fatal conceit" (Hayek's term for the belief 
that some kind of governmental economic policy other than laissez faire can be 
beneficial). Hayek overlooked (a) the devastations caused by some big corporations 
and (b) the remarkable success of some small welfare states. 


ficial spiritually, to producers and consumers alike, than a mass-produc- 
tion economy. I think that some rich people do find great satisfaction in 
ordering and using such goods (art, architecture, high-fashion clothes, 
high-cuisine food, personal services of various kinds, etc.) and some of 
the providers find great satisfaction in their work. To what extent all sorts 
of people in India's villages could in the modern world generate a cornu- 
copia of such satisfactions locally (as Kumarappa hoped) is another matter. 
Market competition comes from a host of mass-produced goods; these 
have included blessings (e.g. nice soap, bright lighting, e-mail) as well as 
products of very equivocal value (e.g. nicely packaged unhealthy foods); 
and the experience of the AIVIA shows that at least in certain historical 
circumstances, decentralized production hardly ensures that goods will be 
of good quality. 375 So, I accept J. P. Narayan's argument 376 that centraliza- 
tion vs decentralization (the one to the exclusion of the other) should not 
be an issue in normative economic thinking. The economist should instead 
describe feasible forms of "mixed” (in this regard) economy, and the argu- 
ment that decentralization means "turning back the forces of society" 376 
should yield accordingly to a detailed consideration of how best to com- 
bine centralization and decentralization. A sensible economist called in 
1990 for "a multi-level one-world economy": 

"Instead of systematically creating and extending dependency, it must systematically 
foster self-reliance and the capacity for self-development.... [S]elf-development in- 
cludes the capacity for cooperative self-reliance." {RFW, 13} 

Another, equally sensible economist has more recently said: 

"Two sectors of the economy have to stay side by side. One of these will have to be 
oriented towards the world market, hospitable to foreign capital.... The other sector 
will have the character of a neighborhood economy, aiming to provide as much produc- 
tive work for the local people as possible, basically oriented towards the satisfaction 
of the needs of the local community rather than distant markets, bent on devising new 
technology suited to its chosen aims and striving to achieve a 'communitarian' charac- 
ter.... This is not a social order which can be imposed from above, it has to be built up 
from the base. " {D/7/, 66} 

and: 

"The dominant economic order of the present epoch is going to stay in the foreseeable 
future and a political strategy which believes in destroying it first 377 as a precondition 
for social reconstruction is a wrong strategy. A critique of the existing order must be 


375. Kumarappa's sense of such problems is apparent from his remarks referred to in the 
middle of p. 5 (and from his elegant hut; see p. 32). 376 ^ p 33 

377. Kumarappa did not advocate such politics. Rather, he criticized an imbalance in 
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combined with a positive program for reconstruction from the base. This is a duality 
with a new function, its purpose being not the perpetuation of an old order but building 
for a new future where the local and the global will arrive at a historic reconciliation. " 
{DPD: my source also for the preceding two citations} 

Instead of "local and global" I would say "local as well as regional and 
global," in order to suggest gradual changes and a flexible approach taking 
advantage of the different levels of loyalty which promote ethical 
behavior. 


His place in the history of ecological economics 

Some quite substantial ecological studies predated Kumarappa's work, and 
certain kinds of ecological degradation were noted by various writers be- 
fore him; but still it may be correct to regard him as having invented, in 
Economy of Permanence, the concept of a sustainable economy (which is, 
of course, distinct from that of "sustainable development"). 

As a humanist worried about current and pending macro-ecological* risks, 
I sense tragedy for humankind in the fact that the 20th-century economists 
who pointed to physics as the proper model for scientific economics 378 
declined for the most part, notwithstanding their mathematical abilities, to 
help the discipline become substantially scientific by drawing upon phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, meteorology, epidemiology etc. and developing 
open-system models. 


India's first two Five Year Plans between the amounts of tax revenues spent on 
building up the two sectors. 

378. Samuelson would often suggest, near the beginning of an article or book, that he and 
certain other economists were scientific like physicists. To praise colleagues (see for 
instance SCP, iv, 3 and V, 853) he would cite the couplet, "Nature and Nature's laws 
lay hid in night. / God said, 'Let Newton be!' and all was light." The first paragraph 
of one of his articles {SCP, III, 18} includes the following: "Newton and Leibniz both 
discovered the calculus because that subject was then in the air. Similarly, 1933, the 
year of [Edward Chamberlain's] The Theory of Monopolistic Competition and of 
[Robinson's] The Economics of Imperfect Competition, followed a decade of intense 
discussion concerning the nature of competition." Samuelson in a late edition (1983) 
of his textbook {5/8} boasted that the first edition had "finally achieved for econom- 
ics a synthesis of Cournot's Newtonian calculus method of maximizing with Wal- 
ras's equations of general equilibrium. Certain problems were settled for all time." 
{SCP, V, 848} His speech accepting a, Nobel Memorial Prize includes remarks in the 
following vein: "One of the pleasing things about science is that we do all climb to- 
wards the heavens on the shoulders of our predecessors. Economics like physics has 
its heros...." {SCP, in, 7} See apropos the wry comments in PEH, 25-26. 


It is because of this concern that I appreciate Kumarappa's stance on eco- 
logical issues, and have shown (in Sections 1 and 4) that he was an histo- 
rically pivotal figure between the earlier conservation movement and the 
gradual emergence, after his death in 1960, of properly elaborated "eco- 
logical economics." I understand the sentiment of a disciple of his who 
wrote in 1992: 

"He foresaw even half a century back what would happen to the world in the form of 
deadly pollution now decried by ... scientists of repute. Let us therefore study Kuma- 
rappa deeply ... and make this Earth free from ... suicidal policies. " {CM xrv, 326} 

I think that a "hands-off ideology of humanity's relation to the rest of 
Nature would be inadequate in the face of the eventual interactive effects 
of unprecedented levels of food poisoning, 379 ever nastier bacteria and 
viruses, 380 ever more destructive weather, receding water-tables, depleted 
soils and seas, polluted air and water, 381 noxious radiation in war and in 
peace, etc. So I think Kumarappa's vision of promoting the "cooperation 
and coordination of Nature's units" 382 will prove an essential complement 
to the hands-off concept. Even a doctor who is an expert in knowing 
how to let the organism cure itself must sometimes intervene. 383 

We have seen how Kumarappa, while complaining that "little attention is 
being paid to renewing the fertility of the soil," advocated the careful use 
of artificial fertilizers and tried to alert the Indian government to their 
"indiscriminate use," to the need for properly functioning irrigation tanks, 
and to a dangerous imbalance in the government's anxiety about "the rev- 
enue production of forests rather than their being a conserving ground for 
water." Such thinking was rare among economists of his day and was pro- 
phetic of more modem views such as the following: 

Exploitive agriculture otters great possibilities if earned out in a scientific way, but 
poses great dangers if carried out with only an immediate profit motive. .. Irrigation 
without arrangements for drainage would result in soils getting allralinp or saline. 
Indiscriminate use of pesticides, fungicides and herbicides could cause adverse changes 


379. SDP pertains to the USA as of 1990. 

380. See BNE, 315-319 for a brief acocunt. wsp is a technically competent analysis of some 
current plagues. 


381. It is beyond my scope to offer a bibliography on these issues. A few of the writings 
that I have found worthy to be in such a bibliogrpahy are EBR , elg, eme , FHS HES 
HOE, kas, LKC, lkg, pmo , rhc , sea, ses , ssa, ssc, ssh, sss, the Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold Soil Science Series and the NATO Advanced Science Institutes Series on Global 


Environmental Change. 


383. This is just a metaphor. The Earth is not an organism. 


382. See the last citation on p. 41. 
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in biological balance as well as lead to an increase in the incidence of cancer and other 
diseases, through the toxic residues present in the grains or other edible parts. Unscien- 
tific tapping of underground water will lead to rapid exhaustion of this wonderful cap- 
ital resource. . . . The rapid replacement of numerous locally adapted varieties with one 
or two high-yielding strains in large contiguous areas would result in the spread of seri- 
ous diseases capable of wiping out entire crops. Therefore the initiation of exploitive 
agriculture without ... first building up a proper scientific and training base to sustain 
it, may only lead us, in the long run, into an era of agricultural disaster rather than one 
of agricultural prosperity. " {SFP, 152} 

— and, alas, of such recent findings as the following: 

"The negative repercussions of the high-technology-packaged Green Revolution, result- 
ing from extensive water-logging, inadequate drainage and indiscriminate use of fer- 
tilizers, have reduced large tracts of once fertile land into saline and alkaline deserts. 
Large-scale deforestation to the tune of almost 17 million acres per year, extensive soil 
erosion, over-use of the precious water resources, and gross neglect of water recharge 
have severely degraded almost 1.2 billion hectares of land globally. One hundred mil- 
lion hectares of land, including a large part of the fertile Indo-Gangetic plain out of a 
total of 160 million hectares of arable land in India is already degraded; half of it has 
become unproductive." {RTS, 186} 

I note, however, that Kumarappa never urged Nehru to set up a schedule 
of Pigouvian taxes and bounties, which might, if well designed and imple- 
mented, have been a sensible way to reduce certain kinds of ecological 
damage due to economic exploitation of India's natural resources. 

And he failed to see anything of ecological or economic significance in the 
20th-century population explosion. 

Kumarappa's and Gandhi's worst mistake 

Kumarappa did not, as Gandhi did, argue against taking the only measures 
that might in fact have curtailed effectively and humanely the 20th-century 
population explosion in India. 384 But whereas his first book includes tables 
(kpf, 20 , km} showing that between 1891 and 1921 her population had grown 
at a much slower rate than Britain's and that the density of population in 
India had decreased (as the territory had meanwhile expanded), none of 
his later writings discusses more, recent data on population density. This 
seems to me a tragic failing on his part, because, as the graph shown on 
the next page suggests, 385 the transition from the 19 th- and early 20th-cen- 
tury pattern of world population explosion to the late 20th-century pattern 
had meanwhile begun. 


384. See pp. 112-13. 


The idea of market equilibria in closed-system modeling was uninteiv~..ng 
to Kumarappa and unknown to Gandhi, but I think their concern for the 
biologically important equilibria that are nowadays considered in open- 


system modeling would have 
led them, if they had lived until 
now and could see how over- 
crowded so much of South Asia 
has become, to take the popula- 
tion explosion seriously. I think cr 
that even Gandhi — in keeping o 
with his precept that: d 

CO 

"Evil and good are relative terms. ^ 

What is good under certain condi- q 

tions can become an evil ... under a i— 

different set of conditions" 386 { GCW , 5 

id 

LXXXIV, 232} o- 

O 

— and seeing how ineffective 
his proposed alternative to the < 

use of artificial contraceptives 3 

has proven, 387 would by now 
have admitted that hundreds 
of millions of chaste marriages 
are a psychologically unfeasible 
remedy to the problem. 38 , 8 years: 



385. The data for this graph is from urn. MWP is an anthology of academic views in the 
USA in the mid-1980s. I agree with Myrdal's conclusion of 1968 {MAP, 1530) that 
"[TJhe population explosion is the most important social change that has taken plaipe 
in South Asia in the post-war era. It has been far more important than any reform or 
development efforts, and it has done a great deal to thwart those efforts." 

386. Gandhi was here discussing the killing of animals that are dangerous to human 
life (a topic about which he was of two minds); he said, "In life it is impossible to 
eschew * iolence completely. The question arises, where is one to draw the line?". 
When asked in 1943 whether he was "no longer satisfied with the catching of snakes, 
rats etc., and the turning of them loose elsewhere, as is done in [his commune at] 
Sevagram and other places", he replied, "That is right. If one is not prepared to live 
in the company of these creatures oneself, one has no right to turn them loose on 
other people's land. For that is what it comes to." {GCW, LXXVH, 207-08} 

387. See note 282. 

388. The point was admitted already in the early 1950s by an eminent disciple of Gan- 
dhi's, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, who was serving as the Republic of India's first Min- 
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Some links among these themes 

Orthodox economists make an analogy between (a) currently poverty- 
stricken nations getting more into big-is-beautiful globalization, and (b) 
the emergence of modem-type prosperity in the USA and Western Europe 
during the 19th and early 20th centuries. 389 This analogy led the Govern- 
ment of India to declare in 2004: 

"In 1835 Lord Macaulay, the British historian and politician, had to admit before the 
British Parliament: 'I have traveled across the length and breadth of India and I have 
not seen one person who is a beggar, who is a thief. Such wealth I have seen in this 
country. ...By 2020 the people of India will be ... healthier and more prosperous than 
at any time in our long history." { civ , 31-32} 

The World Bank's managers have also accepted the analogy, but have 
drawn different conclusions from it. An example worth reading next to the 
passage just cited, because of what they both say about health, is the con- 
fidential memorandum of 12 December 1991 from the Bank's chiefrecono- 
mist 390 to its staff, some member of which was so offended that (s)he 
leaked it: 

"Just between you and me, shouldn't the World Bank be encouraging MORE migra- 
tion of the dirty industries to the LDCs [Less Developed Countries]? I can think of 
three reasons: 

1) The measurement of the costs of health-impairing pollution depends on the fore- 
gone earnings from increased morbidity and mortality. From this point of view a given 
amount of health-impairing pollution should be done in the country with the lowest 
cost, which will be the country with the lowest wages. I think the economic logic 
behind dumping a load of toxic waste in the lowest-wage country is impeccable and 
we should face up to that. 

"...3) The demand for a clean environment for aesthetic and health reasons is likely 
to have very high income elasticity. .. 


ister of Health. She had for some time "set her face against all contraceptive devices" 
{shi, 374}, but by 1953 would speak in the following vein: "By making the people 
more conscious about the real need for family planning, the ground has now been 
prepared to embark on a countrywide program. ... A Contraceptive Testing Center 
has been established. .. The search for cheap, simple, harmless, effective and 
acceptable contraceptives is in progress. .. A high-powered Family Planning Board 
has ... replaced the previous committees." {ksw, 249-50} 

BPQ r. a clear and yet reasonably detailed account in regard to the time since then. 

389. hmc is a book-length essay in this vein. 

390. This was Lawrence Summers, an erudite closed-system economic theorist Sam- 

uel son and the economist whose "Impossibility Theorem" Sen debunked (see p. 119) 
are his uncles — who in 2001 became president of Harvard University. 


"The problem with the arguments against ... proposals for more pollution in LDCs 
(intrinsic rights to certain goods, moral reasons, social concerns, lack of adequate 
markets, etc.) is that those arguments could be turned around and used more or less 
effectively against every Bank proposal for liberalization." { swv} 

(In his preoccupation with crematistic models as shown in his statement 
that "measurement of the costs of health-impairing pollution depends on 
the foregone earnings," the author implicitly excluded, when he referred 
to "a given amount of health-impairing pollution," the possibility that the 
Bank might envisage a program to reduce that amount.) 

I think, however, that the analogy itself will be rendered defective — a 
tragic illusion — by the combined effects of (a) pollution (including new 
"cocktails") and (b) relative depletion (i.e. lower per-capita amounts) of 
indispensable things like arable surfaces and serviceable water, and that to 
go on pursuing the ideal of a 20th-century American way of life in 21st- 
century China, India etc. would generate such unhealthy competition that 
international strife (including terrorism in a broad sense, not just bombing 
civilians from airplanes) would be bound to increase and to divert human 
energy and resources from the generation of wealth. It was Kumarappa 
who, notwithstanding his failure to notice the world population explosion, 
first warned against this. 

Psychology and risk 

Economists' reasonings depend often on psychological premisses. Section 
1 includes some examples from Smith ("Every individual ... neither intends 
to promote the public interest, nor knows..."), 391 Marx ("The object which 
labor produces ... stands opposed to it as an alien thing") 392 and Jevons 
("there is hardly a limit to the desire..."). 393 And yet insights of this kind 
as used by economists have traditionally been rough-hewn and lacking in 
the qualities of refinement and discrimination which scientific procedures 
build up: 

"Most people believe they know how they themselves think, how others think too, and 
even how institutions evolve. But they are wrong. Their understanding is based on folk 
psychology, the grasp of human nature by common sense — defined (by Einstein) as 
everything learned to the age of eighteen — shot through with misconceptions.... 
Advanced social theorists, including those who spin out sophisticated mathematical 
models, are equally happy with folk psychology." {wcu t ix, llth paragraph} 394 

391. See note 142. 392. See p. 70. 393. See p. 72. 

394. The nascent field of "experimental economics" (see for instance rov and fgf) may 
one day mend this defect of traditional economic theory. 
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In this light one can see that it was wise of Marshall not to try to explain 
why "every change in social conditions is likely to require a new develop- 
ment of economic doctrines," 395 and wise of Keynes to refer only vaguely 
to the "the psychology of the community" when he said that increases in 
aggregate income gave rise to smaller increases in consumption. 3 ’6 i t 
seems to me that Kumarappa likewise tried wisely to forego unnecessary 
psychological precepts. In the passage cited on pp. 44-45 (about a mill- 
owner's treatment of his workers functioning "like a nose-string to a bul- 
lock") he avoided relying on any concept of alienation or of the soul. He 
put the term "free will" in quotation marks in the last passage cited on 
p. 41, and his appeal to fear at the conclusion of that passage (where he 
says that by creating "quite a disturbance in the economy of Nature," 
humankind could destroy itself) allows implicitly for the likelihood that 
a Gandhian appeal to "social affections" 397 may be insufficient to pre- 
vent humankind from destroying its ecological niche. A sensible balance 
between both kinds of appeal is envisaged in the following passage by 
Kumarappa: 

"Beyond the pale of human society are our mute brethren who minister to our needs — 
animals, birds etc. .. [They and] the land we draw our sustenance from, the water, sun- 
light, air and the rest of the physical world, claim our attention and regard while we 
strive to satisfy our needs. If we fail to consider these factors. Nature will retaliate. " 
{KGT, last page} 

And I find the vagueness of this warning a virtue, inasmuch as a very valid 
open-system model is probably unattainable. 

(Yet the warning should be heeded — because the stakes in rendering 
humankind's ecological situation ever more fragile are so high that she 
should exercise caution like a doctor avoiding gratuitously invasive pro- 
cedures because (s)he knows that unforeseen bad side-effects are likely to 
ensue when a very complex system is tinkered with to a significant extent. 
In treating an individual human organism, a good doctor is cautious be- 


395. See p. 74. 

396. See p. 82. According to Keynes, probably "most ... of our decisions to do something 
positive, the full consequences of which will be drawn out over many days to come, 
.an only be taken as the result of animal spirits — a spontaneous urge to action 
rather than inaction, and not as the outcome of a weighted average of quantitative 
benefits multiplied by quantitative probabilities." {KTE. 161-62} 

397. Here I have used Ruskin's term (see p. 93). LHN is a scholarly account of Gandhi 
formulation. 


cause (s)he considers the system's viability more important than the size of 
the bill or the patient's success in an athletic competition. And, in dealing 
at large with the material aspects of human life, the probable gravity of 
the ecological danger in the foreseeable future (due to the unprecedented 
order of magnitude of modem rates of depletion and pollution, and the 
high stakes involved) 398 is palpable even though the complexity of the phe- 
nomena renders the odds so incalculable that — to cite just one symptom 
— insurance companies have begun to find it impossible to make reason- 
ably secure quantitative risk-assessments of the damage by fires, draughts, 
storms etc. in store for their clients due to global warming.) 

I find also very sensible Kumarappa' s use of the moderate word "ten 
dency" in the following evocation of the Western concept of economit 
man: 

"The tendency of the individual is to take a subjective, short-time view of life;.., be it 
at whatever cost to society. The corrective should be supplied by society (through the 
state, religion or other forms of social organization) which alone can afford to take an 
objective, long-time view of things." {KVI> 5th paragraph} 

On the other hand, I think that some of the techniques fostered by the 
AIVIA were based on too hopeful an estimate of how much arduous phy- 
sical work they should entail. 399 To see, as Kumarappa did, that palpable 
physical exertion helps maintain good health and spirits is one thing; to 
know how much is another. 

Kumarappa vs Nehru 

Nehru's proposed alternative to the forced integration (on British terms) of 
India into world capitalism was for the government to promote the devel- 
opment of a more or less similar kind of economy within India, but with 


398. Blaise Pascal (1623-1652) is known to philosophers for his argument that if no god 
exists, then the theist loses (and the atheist wins) correct belief during this life but 
nothing afterwards (Pascal's premiss being that only a god could bestow a happy 
or unhappy afterlife), whereas if a god does exist, the atheist loses not only correct 
belief during this life but also — and this was decisive for Pascal — eternal salvation 
afterwards. People sensing today that ecological gambling could cause a very pre A 
mature extinction of humanity may be impelled by these high stakes not to count on 
divine providence saving humanity from the natural consequences of the gambling. 

399. See the sentences to which notes 86 and 257 refer. Kumarappa had (like Gandhi) not 
been obliged as a youngster to do arduous physical work, and after he joined Gandhi 
his health often suffered from overwork of one kind or another. 
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the imported concept of socialism providing (he hoped) a modicum of eco- 
nomic fairness. His "mixed economy" included the Community Develop- 
ment Program, but he never took very seriously Kumarappa's ideas about 
land reform, education, substantial "small-is-beautiful" development, soil 
analysis, subsidizing production of the most nutritious kinds of food rather 
than of less nutritious food for which there is an international market, col- 
lecting taxes from tillers partly in kind rather than all in cash, avoiding a 
national debt trap, preserving the forests, conserving water, etc. So I have 
described his economic program (at an early stage) as a "fuzzy compro- 
mise" (see p. 48). It might charitably be described as a first groping toward 
a "future where the local and the global will arrive at a historic reconcilia- 
tion" (see p. 152). Either way, India should now reconsider in the light 
of historical experience and scientific knowledge about her worsening 
climate, the fast-declining level of her water-tables and fertility of her 
land, etc., the issues raised by economists like Kumarappa and Schuma- 
cher, and not take current American-style or Chinese-style globalization 
as the best alternative to Nehru's kind of program. ' 

Echoes of Kumarappa’s criticism of Nehru's economic policies have often 
resounded in more recent Indian assessments of those policies. The follow- 
ing 400 are just a few samples that I have come across: 

12000:) "The mixed economy ended in combining the worst features of socialism and 
capitalism.... [It did not] deliver social justice and welfare.... Instead of delivering 
quality education and public health to the masses, it delivered subsidies ... to the better- 
off.... It was a noble vision of Nehru's which led to oppression by the state ... [work- 
ing] on behalf of itself — the politicians, the bureaucrats, and the interests which 
directly support them." {Dill, 98} 

(1998:) "Almost immediately after Independence the direction of State policy was being 
dictated by middle-class interests.... The developmental inputs generated [by the Com- 
munity Development Program] were largely appropriated by the dominant groups in 
the countryside.... 80% of the people, and the overwhelming bulk of the poor, were 
agriculturalists, [but] the [overall governmental] allocation for both agriculture and 

400. See also the passages cited toward the middle of p. 54 and (from Gunnar Myrdal) on 
PP 125-26, and in notes 127 and 133. And see also vre , 226-229. 

RST is a well-researched critical assessment of Nehru 1 s performance as prime min- 
ister. gef and sen offer well-written overall indictments of his economic policies. 
(Nehru’s tendency already in the 1930s to waffle is illustrated in NSW xv, 646-649). 
If it were my role in a debate to defend Nehru against Kumarappa's acci^ations, 

I would argue that those who bear the responsibility of governing and do it with a 
genuine sense of responsibility to the public should be judged charitably. See for in- 
stance REH , 127-138, Ris y xiii and SHI , 375 (but also 385, the last complete paragraph). 
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community development in the first three five-year plans did not exceed 15% of the 
total outlay. In fact, the basic direction of the policies, at least at the level of imple- 
mentation, was such that by the 1960s ’the main benefit of increased income and ex- 
penditure accrued to the ... richer sections of the population. The bottom 40% ... did not 
benefit at all from the economic changes that occurred.'" { vgm, 49-54, citing BPI, 29 2} 

[1998:] "The way the programs for low-capital-intensive activities were designed sug- 
gests that their planners did not view these activities, despite the fact that they were 
labor-intensive and capable of generating large-scale employment, as bearing the pos- 
sibility of being major instruments of industrialization in India." {SFD, 123 } 

[1998:] "Nehru and the Congress both ostensibly remained committed to reducing pover- 
ty by the planned modernization and welfare measures. ... While statuses and benefits 
were somewhat altered in India during Nehru's prime ministership, the rural poor re- 
mained as vulnerable as ever." { shi , 373 } 

[1997:] "From the mid-1950s, India pursued a strategy of capital -goods-led import- 
substituting industrialization.... Little progress was made in the direction of combating 
poverty, illiteracy and disease." { BJM , 21 1 } 

[1993:] "With the benefit of hindsight [one sees that] forced industrial growth ... financed 
by foreign aid and deficit spending ... seems to be of rather doubtful value. " {REH, 1 3^} 

[199L] "Nehru’s vision prevailed.... The Republic of India conscientiously followed the 
principle of development from'above and geared up its administrative machinery to this 
purpose. Under such conditions even a well-meant initiative like the Community De- 
velopment Program was bound to fail as it became another bureaucracy providing jobs 
for those who had not made the grade for the higher administrative service. 401 ... [And] 
local govemnment remained as starved of funds as it had been under British rule." 
{RMG y 131 } 

[1979:] "It is difficult to believe that the failure to improve the lot of even the bottom 
5% or 10% of the population, in terms of basic foodstuffs, health or education, is real- 
ly constrained by an overall lack of resources. It is to a much greater extent a question 
of how ... priorities are fixed and enforced within the economy." {CIE, 257} 

[1987:] "The glacial pace of poverty reduction [in the Republic of India] contrasts with 
India's rapid development [meanwhile] as an industrial self-reliant power.” {RPL, 10} 

[1973:] "The- Community Development Program started in 1952. Although it went 
through numerous vicissitudes during the following decade and a half, it succeeded 
in pouring ... public resources into the villages to help construct new roads, schools, 
health and recreation centers, irrigation projects, wells, drainage systems, storage 
facilities and warehouses, soil conservation projects, etc. Further, the Agricultural 
Credit Societies ... were greatly expanded ... [and] the same period witnessed signi- 

>01. Amartya Sen's concept of capabilities is as pertinent to this problem now as it would 
have been then if he had already elaborated it. Recent statistical findings have shown 
{DRP, 106} that the parts of India "with relatively low levels of ... human capital 
development were," in the 1990s, "not well suited to reduce poverty in response to 
economic growth. " 
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ficant, though relatively modest, expansion in various kinds of marketing and distribu- 
tive cooperative societies. There is almost unanimous agreement among the observers 
of the changing rural scene in India — whether local or foreign, or whether state-spon- 
sored studies or those of independent scholars — that all these new measures have 
mostly benefited the richest stratum of the Indian peasantry.” { gsi , 92} 

[1961:] "Decentralization with emphasis on small-scale industries has been an accepted 
principle of planning in India all these ten years.... However, during the last five years 
little effort has been made to operate according to that approach ... and the reasonable 
aim of preventing technological unemploynment while at the same time improving 
techniques had been lost sight of. ” { gpp , xi> 

It seems to me, however, that the shortcomings of the governments anti- 
poverty efforts were due not only to the faults which Kumarappa pointed 
out but also to the birth meanwhile of so many more people into poverty- 
stricken families, and therfore that if family-planning had been accorded 
a somewhat higher priority among the government's programs, then the 
faults he saw would have been less telling in the long run. ( 

Kumarappa vy Gandhi 

An eminent Gandhian 402 published in 1991 the following description of 
Kumarappa as an economist: 

"He could meet orthodox economists on their own ground and put across to them in 
terms of their own science the ideas that Gandhi had conceived. Rural reconstruction 
had mostly been talked about in the sense of urbanizing the countryside, mechanizing 
rural crafts and industrializing agriculture — in short, the introduction of urban val- 
ues.... [But Gandhi] was out to free the village economy from the dominance of not 
only urban technology and urban finance but also urban values and the urban way of 
life. This could not be done by providing the villagers with, as Pandit Nehru once put 
it, 'all the amenities of city life,' but by freeing them from dependence on urban ameni- 
ties by developing a different set of amenities, more suited to the rural environment, 
which would cost much less, and also enable the rural economy to successfully compete 
with the urban. It was this concept which Kumarappa put forth in terms of modem eco- 
nomic thought with a versatility and originality all their own. " {m, 28} 

This is informative, but the word "originality" covers some differences 
between Kumarappa' s and Gandhi's views which I think were more sub- 
stantial than the author realized. 403 Two examples are that Kumarappa saw 

402 See note 3S3. 

403. Gandhi appreciated colleagues who were not "yes-men," but he seems nevbr to have 
discussed with Kumarappa (the way he did now and then with Nehru: see note 248 ) 
any differences of opinion in regard to economic theory, but instead would make 
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positive as well as negative social consequences from the use of money 
and that he had nothing good to say about the modem caste system. 404 
Such differences are attributable in part to differences in background. (I 
have cited on p. 14 Gandhi's remark that Kumarappa came to him "ready- 
made.") The religious differences, for instance, are notable not only in 
that Kumarappa, brought up Christian, could hardly approach Gandhi’s 
skill in appealing to Indian sensibilities, but also because Gandhi's anti- 
colonial pride in Hinduism prompted him — unlike Kumarappa — to invest 
credence in the myth of an ancient golden age in India. Kumarappa saw 
evidence of recent decline but rejected fanciful notions of the remote past 
no less than he did Nehru's common-sense approach to modernization 405 
and Davenport's concept of production. 406 

Kumarappa and Western economic thought 407 

Kumarappa studied in England and the USA, and his thinking was in 
the Western tradition (unlike, say, Qaddafi's or to some extent Mao Tse- 
tung's). His theories were based neither on any one religion (as Schu- 
macher's were vis a vis Buddhism, or as in "Islamic economics" 408 ) nor 
any one psychological doctrine. 409 He was not a revolutionary, but called 


remarks such as cited in notes 69 and 71. Of course they discussed (and sometimes 
disagreed about) the AIVIA's administrative problems; see vre , 222-225. 

404. See p. 91 on Gandhi's and Kumarappa 's basic views in regard to money. 

Kumarappa' s advocacy (see pp. 38 and 57) of the responsible use of artificial fer- 
tilizers (together with other methods of maintaining soil fertility) is unusual for a 
Gandhian, but not necessarily contrary to Gandhi’s own opinion (if he had one; he 
certainly knew Kumarappa's opinion, however. It is stated clearly in more than one 
of Kumarappa's books that he read). 

405. BDM discusses modernization (as of the 1960s) as an historical phenomenon and men- 

tions that it entails opportunities and "dangers that for the first time in human exist- 
ence are global in character" {4}, that "Even the most advanced countries are still 
modernizing, and it is only by an effort of the imagination that one can conjecture 
which of their features are ... culture-bound idiosyncrasies" {9}, and that Rostow's 
views were an example of "parochial determinism" {191}. 406 ^ ^ 

407. vre includes a wealth of 20th-century Indian views of Kumarappa, and says (in the 
last page of its main text) that "One of the greatest legacies he left with us is to dig 
out the positive, progressive elements of Marxian, Gandhian and Liberal options." 

408. See for instance MIE, MIR or BIM. KGI is an American account of the history of the 
modem concept of Islamic economics. CHP is a pertinent and comprehensive his- 
torical account of Islamic philanthropic institutions. 

409. In 1942 Kumarappa described his scheme of "economics of predation," "of enter- 
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for a reformed version of the kind of thinking about economics in which 
he had been trained — some aspects of which he may have been the first 
economist to apply outside the West. He anticipated, for instance, Amar- 
tya Sen's most famous institutional finding. 410 

While he saw how mass-production factories aggravate international com- 
petition for markets and for raw materials, and thereby tend more or less 
indirectly to cause wars, he did not apply to the global market economy 
the "demand-side" insight underlying the Keynesian view of national mar- 
ket economies: i.e. that cheaper labor can undermine market expansion 
because a condition most likely needed to sustain such expansion is for 
people with below-average incomes to have relatively more and more 
(rather than relatively less and less, vis a vis the rich) to spend. 411 And 
he failed to promote explicitly the use of Pigouvian taxes. 412 

He did, however, discard altogether the late- 19th- and 20th-century idea, 
so tragic for humanity, that economic theory is value-free like physics. 
He held that its values should be (like those of medical science) humane 
— and this not only in regard to people currently in great need of humane 
treatment, but also in regard to future generations whom the orthodox 
economist dismisses with the reckless doctrine that they are bound to be 
able to solve any ecological problems caused by us which might be poten- 
tially fatal to the human species. 

He called for economic thinking to be integrated with genuinely scientific 
knowledge as it becomes open-system. Some of his ideas in this vein may 
now be quaint because the relevant sciences have meanwhile progressed, 
but he nonetheless wisely foresaw, unlike other economists of his day, that 
to integrate economic and scientific thinking would entail talcin g seriously 
the macro-ecological problems of pollution as well as of depletion. 

The simplicity of his mathematics is compensated for by those insights, 
by his pioneering effort to devise an adequate alternative to exclusively 
monetary economic reckoning, 413 and by the richness of his systematic 

prise, " "of gregarianism* etc. as being due to a 'psychological study of hu man 
nature (see p. 39), but it was not a psychological theory in the sense of explaining 
why or how such different kinds of behavior come about. 

410. See p. 120 in regard to Sen's Poverty and Famines. 

411. cgp sets out this argument in regard to globalization from ca. 1980 to 1995. See also 

note 216 above. FCU and rva complement for an earlier period the narrative and 
analysis in CGP. « 12 . p . 81 . 413 . See 52 
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and comprehensive observations in regard to Indian rural economics (in- 
cluding his fairly clear distinctions between "home industry," "v illag e 
industry" and "cottage industry" 414 ). 

For these reasons, for his lonely (among economists of his day) insistence 
that agriculture and universal primary schooling 415 should be high priori- 
ties, and because he invented some valuable small-is-beautiful concepts 
and led, however inadequately, the pioneering small-is-beautiful move- 
ment in a very large country, he may one day be widely esteemed as hav- 
ing been a prophet of 21st-century economic thought. But if so it would, I 
think, be in spite of his counterproductive rhetoric, his failure to take from 
Keynes and Pigou some points that would have fit in well with his own 
insights, and his even more reprehensible failure to see that the population 
explosion was becoming sharply aggravated in the middle decades of the 
20th century. I think it would reflect that since macro-ecological problems 
have meanwhile been growing far worse, there is now an objective need 
for people's concern for their own welfare and that of their families and 
tribes to be seasoned more than ever with concern for the future of our 
species and of life on earth; it would mean, in effect, that the following 
historical assessment by one of the most successful current American 
writers of popular nonfiction is valid: 

"The twentieth century was a time of exponential scientific and technical advance, 
the freeing of the arts by an exuberant modernism, and the spread of democracy and 
human rights throughout the world. It was also a dark and savage age of world Wars, 
genocide, and totalitarian ideologies that came dangerously close to global domination. 
While preoccupied with all this tumult, humanity managed collaterally to decimate the 
natural environment and draw upon the nonrenewable resources of the planet with 
cheerful abandon. We thereby accelerated the erasure of entire ecosystems and the ex- 
tinction of thousands of million-year-old species (of life]. If Earth's ability to support 
our growth is finite — and it is — we were mostly too busy to notice. 

"As a new century begins, we have begun to awaken from this delirium! Now, in- 
creasingly post-ideological 416 in temper, we may be ready to settle down before we 
wreck the planet. It is time to sort out Earth and calculate what it will take to provide 
a satisfying and sustainable life for everyone into the indefinite future. The question 
of the century is: How best can we shift to a culture of permanence, both for ourselves 
and for the biosphere that sustains us?" { WFL , 22} 


414. See p. 51. 

415. See for instance pp. 20 21, 24-25, 45 and 52, note 99, and note 139 and the citation to 
which it refers. 

416. "Ideological” here means relying indiscriminately on an idea or theory. 
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The passages marked out in his copy of an anthology of writings by Prentice Mul- 

ford (see p. 5): 

From "God in the Trees": 

"We cage a bird for our own pleasure. We do not cage the bird for its pleasure. That is 
not the highest love for the bird. "[44] "The more things in the world of Nature to which 
we c an give the higher love, the more of their natural love and life shall we get in re- 
turn. m [ 44] "What strengthens the spirit must strenghen the body. "[44] [When we demand 
persistently of the Infinite that new mind which can find and feel God in the forest or 
on the sea, then] "that mind with that capacity will gradually take the place of the old 
one, and with the new mind 'all things will become new. '"[47] 

From "The God in Yourself": 

"The more sensitive you grow, the more clearly will you see the law which leads away 
from all pain, and ever toward more happiness. "[51] '"All things' are possible with 
God. God works in and through you. To say 'Impossible!' as to what you may do or 
become is a sin. (t is denying God's power to work through you. It is denying the 
power of the Infinite Spirit to do through you far more than what you are now capable 
of conceiving in mind. "[53] "No other person can judge what you really need to make 
your life more complete, more perfect, more happy, so well as yourself. "[55] "The 
spirit of man becomes the stronger for all which it struggles against. "[59] "My most 
rigid judge and surest punishment for all the evil I do comes from my own mind, the 
god or goddess in myself from whose judgement, from whose displeasure, there is no 
escaping. "[59] "It is an inevitable law of Nature that what the human mind demands, 
that in time it gets. "[60] "When we begin to see clearer, as now the more quickened and 
sensitive of our race do begin to see, we need no rod, any more than you need a man 
with a club to prevail on you to go to a feast. "[61] 

From "Mental Medicine": 

"Prove the wrong by showing a better way. "[81] "Men and women having the stronger 
element of thought move other men and women, of lower and less powerful thought, to 
their will. "[83] "[To achieve such power] needs but the persistent desire of two things. 
First, to be in the path of exact Right and Justice to all, including yourself. Second, to 
be able to believe in the Supreme Power as a reality from which you can by simple but 
imperative demand draw ever more and more power (new ideas) to you and add it to 
you. "[84] 

From "Faith, or, Being Led of the Spirit": 

"[Faith] is not merely [spiritual] knowledge. It is an acting and immediate power of 
moving events and persons. "[86] "The Infinite Force has innumerable new paths and 
plans for men and women, few of which are now known, and you, as one of those men 
and women, have also your peculiar path and plan into which you must be led of your 


417. Square brackets indicate page numbers or else text showing the context for some of 
the material that he underlined or otherwise marked out. 
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own spi .it and not o', any other person’s advice or suggestion. "189-901 "The mood of de 
mand or prayer will become habitual, and we shall be in it whether we are conscious of 
being so or not, just as your mind now may be in mood habitually joyous and cheerful 
or gloomy and looking at the dark side of things, whether you know such is your mood 
or not. ”[92| ’’[The man of success is not today, as a rule, the scholar or student ] He is 
the man, however, possessed of the greater spiritual power, and every great fortune 
comes of a superior spiritual power. "[95] "It is the body's continual assertion of itself 
and its physical senses that checks the spirit, aisd prevents it from acting. "(98] "[Do not 
expect immediate success in liberating your spiritual senses.] A relative success may 
require months or years. It may come slowly. But it comes to stay. ”| 99 ] > 

"Do not make for yourself rigid rules and set regular periods for ’sitting in silence 
or communicating with the gods.'"[99] 418 


From ’The Material Mind versus the Spiritual Mind”: 

"[The dominance of the spiritual mind means that the material mind will be swept awav 
insofar as its resistance to the prompting of the spiritual are concerned. This domin- 
ance] implies that the body will become the willing servant or rather assistant of the 
spirit. ”[i 1 1 j "'Holiness’ implies wholeness, or whole action of the spirit on the body, 
or perfect control by our spirit over a body, through knowledge and faith intnir capaci- 
ty to draw ever more and more from the Supreme Power. "[1121 

From "What are Spiritual Gifts?": 

"It is a spiritual gift, which, when matters look dark and squally, when debts are press- 
ng, when friends seem to fail awav and business falls away also, keeps your mind in a 
mood quite as bouyant and cheerful as when success shines on you."[H 4 j "Your spirit 
can by degrees obtain such power [as to resist cold and be comfortable with much 'less 
ciothing than the majority wear]. That is no reason why I should lessen the amount of 
clothing in cold weather before I have grown to or gathered that amount offeree which 
snail so resist cold. "[116] "[Yet] I should not fly to a pill or a stimulant at the first sign 
of pain or weakness but turn on first my spiritual or mental force, and in any case rely 
rirst and last on that.[H6j That is the reason that you, if sick, feel so much better from 
*e visit of a cheerful, hopeful, vigorous person. Such a person imparts the life ele- 
ment, and you from him or her receive and absorb it in thought, "(li 7] "That is a spiri- 
tual power or gift, which, when you have formed a plan or purpose in your mind, 
causes you to hold to it and not be led, swayed, influenced, cajoled, tempted, jeered, 
or ridiculed out of it by others. "[120] 

"It is not wrong to own and enjoy the best things of this earth. It is a necessity and a 
benefit that all your finer tastes should have what they demand. [But there are just and 

unjust methods of getting the goods of earth.] Christ never preached that it was a duty 
to live poorly. "[121-22] 


From "Healthy and Unhealthy Spirit Communion": 

There is but one spirit that can be safely trusted. That is the Supreme 
dom which rules all things. "{134] 


Power and Wis- 


From "Spells, or the Law of Change": 

"No agency fetters the mind more or does more harm to both min d and body than a 
very close and constant association with a mind or min ds inferior to yours in tastes, in 
refinement, in breadth of views and quality of motive. "[152] "It is not what people say, 
it is what people think of each other that most affects them. "[153] "The near presence 
of a person pleasantly disposed toward you, who wishes to bring you pleasure or bene- 
fit without ’an axe to grind,' will give you a feeling of rest and quiet, though such 
person may not say a word for hours. "[153] "There is but one way of breaking the evil 
spell caused by continual association with the inferior mind or minds, which spell will 
surely prove fatal if continued in, and is indeed proving fatal to thousands at the pres- 
ent day. That method is an entire separation from such min d or minds. "[153] 

From "You Travel when you Sleep": 

"Self-interest should prompt people to hate no one. It [i.e. hatred] weakens the body 
and causes disease. You never saw a healthy cynic, growler, or grumbler. Their soured 
thought poisons them. Their bodily disease originates in their minds. "[228] 

From "Where you Travel when you Sleep": 

"A man without aim or purpose in life soon becomes inferior in intellect. "[234] 

From "The Church of Silent Demand": 

"It is a law of Nature that you cannot be really permanently benefited yourself without 
benefitting others. Every ’perfect gift' is a gift not sent to you only, but to others. "[262] 
"[If we, in mind, say in our prayer,] 'I want one particular thing very much, but if a 
wisdom greater than mine sees that it is not good for me in the shape that I want it, 
then I will not demand it'; [we shall] in time receive a perfect good and a good which 
will come to stay. But if we will not so defer, but say and pray in this spirit: T want 
what I demand anyway, I defer to no higher wisdom; I don’t care if what I want is an 
injustice to others or not'; then we shall in time still receive what we desire, if persist- 
ent in that desire or prayer. But it will prove an imperfect gift and a one-sided pleasure, 
with more of the bitter than the sweet — as much a curse as a blessing — a gift with 
which we must part in time, so great will be the trouble or pain inflicted by it. "[263] 
"Ask and ye shall receive. Ask imperiously, but ask in a willing mood for what the 
Supreme Power sees best for you. Love your neighbor as yourself, but demand good 
first for yourself, that you may be the better fitted to do good to all. "[267] 


—The passages marked out in his copy of Kenneth Maclennan’s The Cost of a New 
World (see pp. 10-1 1): 

"England has scant regard either for religion or humanity. "[22] "'Along the African 
coast, the man stealer, not the missionary, was the representative for generations of 
British interest in the native.' "[22] "Exploitation went on merrily. "[22] "The spirit of 
evil was too often in the ascendant. Commercial penetration and development of natural 
resources, telegraph lines, roads and harbors do not always mean progress in the ideal 
of trusteeship.* 19 They have been and may still be the channels of exploitation. "[22] 


418. Kumarappa neither practiced yoga-like meditation 


nor in later years attended church. 
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"The new ideas [of Voltaire and Rousseau] were too strong for any desp°ti sm to de- 
stroy. "[25] [Yet] "the Church has too often been opposed to new movements of thought 
and to anything that seemed to affect the social fabric, from considerations relating to 
transient and superficial events, and not by any process of reason, or because of the 
positive vitality of its life or a fresh application of the principles of Jesus. This attitude 
often leads to an evil reaction — the dechristianization of many new movements which 
are really in the interests of progress, and in which the powerful influence of religion 
has for a time at least been lost with disastrous results. "[26] 

"[The industrial revolution] has stimulated research and created a demand for know- 
ledge, it has made accessible in cheap form the literature of all the ages, has been the 
handmaiden of science and art, and has vastly promoted human comfort. "[28] [And yet] 
"[With the mushroom growth of industrial towns,] now over three fourths of the people 
of Great Britain are housed in urban areas. This crowding of population 420 has created 
bad housing conditions. In Scotland nearly half of the population are living m one- or 
two-roomed houses, or to put the facts in another form, about forty-five percent of the 
population of Scotland are living more than two to a room. These housing conditions 
are reflected in health: high infant mortality and urbanization go together. "I 28 ! 

"Industrialism has given to the world [a] war between capital and labor* Employers 
and employed have formed opposing camps, and so we have Employers' Associations 
and Trade Unions. The latter were at first illegal, then tolerated, then and are 
now very powerful, though less so than just before the War. The last century wit- 
nessed a long fight for wages, for hours, for conditions of work, for liberty to com- 
bine, and for a share in the control of industry. The Factory Acts are a record of strug- 
gle to minimize the growing evils of industrial life. Antagonism grew with the years 
of struggle. "[29] 

"[Our life during the last century has been] spiritually defective in that people are 
more concerned with things than with ideas or people. "[31] 

"[European civilization has expanded until at the beginning of this century practi- 
cally the whole world of color,] bowing to superior force, acknowledged white leader- 
ship."^] "The primary motive [for this aggressive expansion of European influence] 
was search for wealth. "[43] "[A higher and nobler conception has grown up °fl trustee- 
ship [for backward peoples, but,] on balance, the motive of self-interest still plays a 
large part 421 [in the relationship of white peoples with those of Asia and Africa]. [43] 
"[After the decisive defeat on the plains of Manchuria of white Russia by yellow 
Japan, the white man was no longer considered invincible, and] the World War P ut m 
end to his prestige. He lost face throughout the world in statesmanship, in arms, and in 
religion. Today all races are self-conscious and challenge any suggestion °f inherent 
inferiority. "[44] "[In North America] seventy-eight per cent of the colored people [are] 


419. Cf. Kumarappa's later statement (cited on pp. 120-21) that to tally amounts bf roads 
built, wells dug, fertilizers distributed etc. is a poor way to assess development. 

420. Cf. Jane Jacobs's praise (cited on p. 137) for densely populated urban neighborhoods. 

421. Joseph encircled these three words and commented, in the margin: "only! ” 


now able to read and write. "[45] "[There is a school of white men, ably represented by 
Lothrop Stoddard,] who argue that the rest of mankind is inherently inferior, physical- 
ly, mentally and morally to the people of northern Europe, and must, for the preserva- 
tion of the nordic race, be kept in perpetual subjection. It might be said in answer that 
the nordic race is a myth: 422 the Finns are Asiatic, the Scots are Celts, and so forth. A 
study of race migration would suggest that 'race' itself is a myth. Stoddard does not 
seem to allow enough for the fact that stability in civilization rests on character alone. 
History contains no record of any people being able to keep another in perpetual 
subjection.... The nordic peoples are not supremely gifted. They are rich in soldiers, 
seamen, adventurers, traders — in short, conquerors — but they have not the monopoly 
of prophets, poets, artists and statesmen. The founders of all the great religions were 
Asiatics. The nordic race has distinctive gifts, 422 but so have the other races. "[50] 

"The rising tide of youth is one of the signs of the times. It is marked by intellectual 
alertness, by social passion, by a refusal to bow to tradition or authority, or time-worn 
convention or custom. It does not hold gray hairs in reverence; it frankly scorns middle 
age. "[53] 

"The close association between industry and armaments has had its reaction in the 
East, where the gift of modem armaments cannot be reckoned as a gain to the welfare 
of the people. "[79] "No one would contend that the Indian army budget of $400,000,000 
can be anything but an intolerable burden on her resources. "[79] "India is perhaps the 
poorest country on earth. "[83] 

"England was the chief of sinners in promoting the African slave-trade to America. 
Her colonies there were partly carried on at the expense of the poor African, and in the 
hundred years preceding 1786 the number of slaves imported into British colonies ex- 
ceeded two million. British interests in Africa were mainly centered in the slave-trade. 
Indeed the African slave-trade ... was a coveted prize secured to Great Britain by [the 
Treaty of Utrecht]. "[88] In two and a half centuries eight million Negroes were, 'at the 
lowest computation,' carried across the seas, and it is estimated that about forty million 
more perished through the bloody traffic. Bristol, Liverpool, and other British towns 
laid the foundation of their greatness largely on the slave-trade with America. "[89] 

"The real evils of any policy lie in the principles on which it is based, and the rea- 
sons which impelled men to carry on the slave-trade should, rightly understood, be 
compass and chart in many difficult issues of our time concerning primitive peo- 
ples. "[90] 

— Some passages marked out in his copy of W. E. S. Holland's The Indian Outlook : 
A Study in the Way of Service (see pp. 10-11): 

"It is not good for the virility of any people to be too long in political subjection. "[29] 
"The ...Rowlett Act... was passed [1919] with a practically unanimous India against it.... 
To the Indian peoples ... it seemed an insult."[45] "'It is in the fitness of things,' writes 
Tagore, 'that Mahatma Gandhi, frail in body and devoid of all material resources, 
should call up the immense powers of the meek. '"[66] "Since 1919 Britain has lost... 


422. To say that the nordic race "is a myth" and yet "has distinctive gifts" was to slip into 
self-contradiction. 
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India's trust and confidence. This distrust was formerly confined to the intellectuals 
but today it has spread through the whole of the population ... [because of Britain's] 
failure to fulfil the promises made in the stress of the war when she needed heir " 
[108-09] p ' 

[Britain] has begun the exploitation of India's vast mineral resources. ”[153] "The 
failure to deal adequately with national education cannot but be laid at the door of auth- 
ority.... At the end of a hundred years of British rule there is hardly any appreciable 
improvement in the economic condition of India's sixty million outcastes. "[1541 

India s economic expansion has been severely limited by consideration for British 
interests.... India has been developed principally as a feeder for English markets and 
a market for English manufacturers. ’[155-56] "The competition of Lancashire machine- 
made cotton was allowed to kill India's cottage industry. No great imagination is 
required to picture the mass of suffering and poverty which followed.... But for the 
government of India to have any other aim than India's welfare, or to be deflected by 
the competing interests of the ruling race, is to be guilty of treason agamst the nation 
committed to its trust. "[158] 


Abstracts by me of some books on economics which Kumarappa read (in addition 

to three by Seligman, from which he took 90 pages of notes) in prison in 1932-34 

(see pp. 28-29): 

Henry Carter Adams, Public Debts . An Essay on the Science of Finance (1888). Adams 
(1851-1921) was an American who had, like Seligman, studied in Germany and been in- 
fluenced by Kathedersozialisten . This 400-page account of "the principles which underlie 
the use of public credit" includes chapters on the "industrial effects" of public borrowing, 
the political and social effects of public debts (with attention to conflicting interests with- 
in any one country and to how foreign debts "endanger the autonomy of weak states" 423 ), 
the financial management of wars, etc. There is a substantial discussion of local-govern- 
ment borrowing (in the course of which the author says (p. 368) that municipal corruption 
is likely when "justice and common honesty are not demanded by prevalent business sen- 
timent." 424 ) 

An anonymous "British-Indian," Finance and Commerce in Federal India (1932). This 
was written just after Gandhi's visit to England for negotiations (which were unsuccess- 
ful). The author, obviously British and well versed in the details of the negotiations and 
of British laws and administrative structures in India, argued suavely that only "in a few 
cases" was there any conflict of interests between Britain and India; everyone wanted to 
maintain India's financial stability and credit in world markets; there was really no "un- 


423. When peoples of altogether different degrees of industrial development, different 
habits, different views of life, and different forms of government, enter into this re- 
lation, it is not at all exceptional for the inferior people to find themselves delivered 
over to practical servitude." {A PD, 50-51} 

424. Insofar as a general consensus favoring justice is concerned, this fits in with Rus- 
kin s idea (see p. 97) of a "stream of justice" advantageously permeating society. 


bridgeable chasm ... between the loyalty of India to her idea of self-government and the 
loyalty of the British administration to its conception of trust." During the period of 
transition to "the establishment of a Federation for India", she should accept "such checks 
and safeguards as are recognized to be in" her interests, yet these should "as far as possi- 
ble" not be "imposed upon the country by outside authority." The chapter titles include 
"Voting of Supplies," "Money Bills," "Capital, Debt and Remittance Transactions," 
"Consolidated Fund Charges," "Loans," "Exchange and Currency," "Orderly Finance," 
"The Demand for Safeguards" (against "unfair discrimination in commercial matters," 
e.g. licensing British factories in India like in "Southern Ireland ... which exercises an un- 
canny influence on the course of Indian politics"), "Individuals and Firms Carrying on 
Business in India,” "British Trade with India", "Commercial Treaties," "Allocation of 
Resources," "The Federal Budget," "Residuary Powers of Taxation," "Adjustment of In- 
equalities," "Allocation of Liabilities," "Borrowing," "Accounts and Audit," and "Cash 
Balances. " 

Hubert Blake, World Disorder and Reconstruction (London 1931). This is not about India 
but about the Great Depression. It recounts how, during World War I, "particular indus- 
tries were expanded to secure a volume of production that [had] never since been required 
of them", how a "substantially higher ratio of unemployed persons ... marked even the 
relatively prosperous years [after] the War, and,... while chiefly a most distressing human 
problem, [had] additionally, of course, important economic bearings in wasted produc- 
tive capacity," and how "the financial chaos that paradoxically followed close upon the 
return of peace" also hurt the economy; and recommends "monetary reform and further 
progress in the orderly development of large-scale industrial organization." 

Charles Whiting Baker, Pathways Back to Prosperity (New York 1932). Baker, an engin- 
eer and economist, 425 considered the current mass unemployment (his main concern was 
the USA) to be due to "no ordinary cyclical business depression," but rather to "the de- 
velopment of labor-saving machinery." He recommended "shorter working hours," "the 
transfer to the wage earner of a larger share of the products of industry," "state unem- 
ployment insurance," "some better means of organizing our banking system so as to les- 
sen the risk of ... wholesale bank failures," a "restoration of public confidence" (to bring 
an end to the hoarding of currency and gold due to the "fear-complex" which had grown 
up since the stock-market crash of 1929), 426 economic councils to "protect the consumer 
from profiteering and from education to extravagance " (the book is 360 pages long and 
this is its only use of italic font for emphasis), "a sales tax on luxuries" (e.g. wine and 


425. His first book on economics had been published in 1889; an essay on wartime con- 
trol of industry in Britain and the USA had been published in 1921 by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

426. A few months later the new president, Franklin Roosevelt, made his famous declara- 
tion, "The only thing we have to fear is fear itself," and proclaimed a legal "bank 
holiday. " "That proclamation... [was] like a streak of lightening out of a black sky. 
Men ... accustomed to the old ways of individualism were incredulous before the 
threat of prison sentences and heavy fines for hoarding currency and gold. " {lrr, 82} 
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beer), and "fostering a broad movement back to a very simple self-supporting life on the 
farm and to the development of local industries in the smaller cities and towns. " 

Arthur Salter, Recovery , The Second Effort (London 1932). The title refers hopefully to 
the proximate future as distinct from immediately after World War I. On the dust jacket 
are a dozen recommendations with phrases like "consummate skill" and "difficult to over- 
rate"; according to one of them, the authqr was "the most constant figure at the centre of 
world affairs since the war"; and Harold Laski declared, "Books such as this are written 
only once or twice in a generation." It narrates European political as well as economic 
developments since the war, and analyzes a variety of specific moments and also some 
broader trends going considerably far back and ahead in modem history, e.g.: 

"There have been periods in which impoverishment was due to ... an inadequacy of 
man's power to utilize [natural resources]; and the time may come in future centuries 
when the increased population of the world [Earth] will press hard upon its available 
supplies, and when diminished [material] standards and ultimate starvation will be an 
inescapable necessity for its surplus mouths.... [However,] ours today is a problem of 
impoverishment that comes from plenty. ...It is incredible that such causes ^iould per- 
manently prevent the world [i.e. humanity] from utilizing and enjoying the resources 
at its disposal. Under the pressure of sufficient necessity, man is an adaptable crea- 
ture; and he will in time, beyond question, find the solution. But ... if we are to avoid 
a period of misery and disruption which may threaten the fabric of our present civiliza- 
tion, we need a renewed effort of searching analysis and constructive reform in our 
Western world, comparable in boldness to that which is now being witnessed in Russia, 
however different be the goal and the method. " {SRS, 8-9} 

The chapter headings are; "Relapse and Recovery — The Second Effort," "The Passing 
of an Era — The Competitive System in Transition," "Impoverishment Amid Plenty — 
The World Economic Depression," "Confidence and Collapse — The World's Financial 
Crisis," "Gold — Tyrant or Constitutional Monarch? The World's Monetary System," 
"Good Lending and Bad — The World's Credit System," "The Dead Hand — Reparation 
and War Debts," "Precept and practice — Commercial Policy and Tariffs," "The Good 
and Evil of Cartels— Industrial Organization," "Safeguards of the Public Interest— Col- 
lective Leadership and Control," "Armaments and Alliances — The European Scene," 
Versailles and Geneva A Decade of Treaty-Making," "The Way to Security — Cov- 
enant and Kellogg Pact," "First Aid Measures — The Task of 1932," and "A New World 
Order — Our System Reformed and Transformed. " 

James Francis Horrabin, 427 An Outline of Economic Geography (1923). An initial chap- 
ter on geographical factors in history is followed by ten other chapters: on the historical 
significance of river valleys (e.g. the Nile, the Ganges), seas (e.g. the Mediterranean), 
the ocean, and J sad-transport, and then "the world today" and, under that heading, Amer- 
ica, the British Empire, the Far East, Russia, and France, Central Europe and Africa. 


427. Gandhi met with Horrabin in London in 1931 (see Gcwx lvih, 21, 249, 289, 381 & 463) 
and on 3 January 1932 sent him a long and grateful telegram {gcw XLvm, 485-86}. 


According to The New York Times Book Review , "Mr. Horrabin has a singular knack of 
putting his finger on the essentials of a complicated matter and presenting its important 
factors." {HAC, 1938 edition, frontispiece} 

H. G. Wells, The Work , Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. Wells had been a pioneer in 
science fiction {WTM, WWW) and a Fabian socialist. His Outline of History (1920) was so 
successful that he undertook two other major works of popular education: The Science of 
Life and The Work , Wealth and Happiness of Mankind . This latter is a sprawling, gener- 
ally optimistic compendium of sociology and of descriptions of then-modem technology, 
yet with some traces of apprehension — for instance that if the USSR were to "survive and 
give a semblance of success," then the "insurrectional tension of the Atlantic peoples" 
might lead to a brutal clash between rich and poor in the West. A number of photographs 
are included (and this may have influenced Kumarappa to include (woodcut) illustrations 
in Economy of Permanence ). The frontispiece to Volume II shows a flapper driving a 
sports car and is captioned, "The Machine and Humanity. Power and danger in human 
hands. Along what roads, in what emulations, and to what ends will our great machines 
be driven?" 

In Kumarappa's notes many of the chapters are represented merely by their titles, but 
there are also some jottings of ideas such as "Change of wealth from directive ownership 
to a monetary claim on production," and: 

"Alleged advantages [to society] of a rich class: 

In sciences, research and inventions[;] 

Freedom of speech & press[,] 

Disadvantages: Luxury and wastef.] 

Poverty is not caused by wealth. The rich do not desire to keep people poor. 

Ford, Edison etc. use their power to enrich the world. Poverty is law of nature " 

Gerhard Dobbert, ed.. Red Economics (1932). This is not Marxist theory but an account 
of the USSR with sixteen well-focused essays by Western journalists (the Moscow cor- 
respondents of The New York Times , The Christian Science Monitor , the Kolnische Zei- 
tung (Cologne), the NeueFreie Presse (Vienna) etc.), a Swiss architect (on housing prob- 
lems), the director of the German railways (on means of communication), a lecturer at the 
German Academy of Political Science, etc. 

Silvio Gesell, The Natural Economic Order (Berlin 1929). This is about a theoretical 
plan to "secure an uninterrupted exchange of the products of labor, free from bureau- 
cratic interference, usury and exploitation. " The plan embraces land reform and a scheme 
for governments to abandon the then co mm on precious-metal standards of money and 
instead to issue periodically a certain judiciously determined sum, in the form of paper 
currency and postage-like stamps (for small amounts). Money would by law automatically 
lose 1/1000 of its face value weekly, hence some 5% annually (and presumably the face 
value of routine promissory documents such as checks would likewise diminish). Cur- 
rency holders would uphold its face value by periodically affixing stamps to make up for 
the 1/1 OOOth-per-week loss; and every so often, old money would cease to be legal tender 
but could be redeemed for fresh currency not yet topped up with stamps. The constant 
decay in face value would encourage people constantly to spend for goods and services, 
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thereby stimulating the economy in a healthy way. And "the currency office ... would 
intervene decisively [now and then] to establish a fixed general level of prices, thereb 
protecting honest trade and industry. ’ Kumarappa never proposed any such scheme for 
India, but the following observation is sometimes echoed in his writings: 428 r 

"The traditional form of money has one tremendous advantage over all other goods 
namely that it is indestructable. The products of our labor cause considerable expend 
for storage and care-taking, and even this expense can only retard, but cannot prevent 
their gradual decay. .. In commerce, therefore, foe capitalist (possessor of money) can 
always afford to wait, whereas the possessors of merchandise are always hurried. So 
if the negotiations about the price break down, the resulting loss invariably falls upon 
the possessor of goods, that is, ultimately, upon the worker (in the widest sense) * 
(GNO, 217} 

Andre Philip, India: A Foreign [i.e. French] View (1932)— a blend of anthropology, his- 
tory and journalism, with sociological and political as well as economic points. The first 
part is entitled "Agricultural India"; its chapter headings are: "The Social Structure" (e.g. 
caste, family, village administration, and the political and economic effects of British 
rule); "Rural Distress" (average income, famines, death-rate, birth-rate, etc.); "The Ex- 
ploitation of the Peasant" (historical and current systems of land allotment, rates of taxa- 
tion, money-lending); "The Cooperative Credit System" (village primary societies, the 
central banks, etc.); "Antiquated Agricultural Methods" (the kinds of things examined in 
greater detail in Kumarappa's second book; ignorance and fatalism); and "The Need for 
Industrialization" (as India had been "one of the richest manufacturing centers of the 
globe’ until the British had brought about "the ruin of the artisan class" and thereby "the 
creation of a rural proletariat"). The second part is entitled "Industrial India" and its 
chapters, likewise detailed in content, describe "The Progress of Industry" (mechaniza- 
tion; cotton, jute, iron and steel; British capital), "The Working Class" (emigration to 
towns, labor conditions and wages, bribery, inefficiency, child labor, housing conditions, 
morai degradation, Gandhi's impact, etc.) and "The Labor Movement" (with historical 
narrative and analysis). The third and last part is entitled "The Political Aspect"; its his- 
torical narrative includes "Macaulay's educational reform ... to build up an Anglicized 
elite, the founding of the Indian National Congress, etc., down to the Nehru Report 
(1928) and the Lahore Congress (1929). 

(The book was originally in French. An introduction by an En glish aristocrat to the 
translation cautions the reader that "India is not, and never has been, a nation, " "the so- 
called 'massacre' of Amritsar was by no means an act of brutal violence," etc.) 

John Strachey, 2 Tie Coming Struggle for Power (1932). This book is described by a re- 
cent historian { BDV , 169} as having been influential in the 1930s. It is an appeal, supported 
by analysis of the history of capitalism and of modem Western culture, for the "inevita- 


428. For example in SKE, 36-37 he remarked that "The bargaining power of a seller of per- 
ishable bananas or fish is not on a par with that of the buyer, the holder of imperish- 
able gold. " 


wig* Communist revolution to be carried out in Britain. Part 1 analyzes the gradual his- 
torical emergence of capitalism. Part 2, "Capitalism Today," has chapters entitled Mon- 
ty- "Nationalism," "Unstable Money," "Capitalist Crisis," and "Back to the Mar- 
w?* (to which the author’s answer is that "only the least historically minded men on 
Lth, only English economists, could" dream of it). Part 3, "The Decay of Capitalist 
Culture," has inter estin g chapters on literature and religion (and a remarkably weak one 
on science). Part 4, "The Future of Capitalism," has chapters on imperialism, mpnopoly 
und Fascism. Part 5, "The Political Stuggle in Britain," has witty chapters on recent Brit- 
ish politics and on social democrats. Part 6, "Communism," has rather tiresome chapters 
on "The Nature of Communism" (using phrases like "Communism is" and "Communist 
practice is" to describe an ideal), "The Future of Great Britain" and "The Salvation of the 
British People." 

Patrick Geddes, Cities in Evolution (1915). Geddes (1854-1932) was a professor of bot- 
any in Scotland for thirty years and then, in the early 1920s, of sociology and civics at 
die University of Bombay. This remarkably lively book (which Gandhi too read in pris- 
on, ten years earlier) 429 is mainly about town-planning for the sake of "completeness of 
religion [between] organism, function and environment," but offers also a vision of 
human history in terms of changes in the use of consumable energy. (Fiscal accounting is 
criticized for neglecting "dissipations of energy" and of useful materials.) Geddes saw 
three main historical phases: (1) a good, rustic one ("Medieval town planning ... antici- 
pates that of our Garden Cities"), (2) a bad one of crude technology ("paleotecnic"), 
mtiMM ("squalid Kakotopias"), money-wages, drudgery and male dominance, and (3) 
the dawn of an age of advanced technology ("neotecnic"), healthy living, localism, and 
feminine vitality: 

"True Rustic Development, true Town Planning ... must embody the full utilization 
of its local and regional conditions, and be the expression of local and of regional 
personality. 'Local character' is thus no mere accidental old-world quaintness.... It 
is aMainaH only in the course of adequate grasp and treatment of the whole environ- 
ment, and in active sympathy with the essential and characteristic life of the place con- 
cerned. " (GCR, 396-97} 

"The contrast between the money wages of the passing present and the vital budget 
of the o ptming future is one which must go more and more literally home — and into 
every life-rwoman's life above all — 

” Historically treated, architecture has seemed too long but a description of buildings, 
like fossil shells and corals, past and dead. Yet as an evolutionary science it begins 
anew with the living and growing city reefs.... The old-world rustic order with its 
working yet prosperous housewives, the comparatively recent and modern contrast of 
social ranks, with drudgery and futility at its extremes, are broadly recognized as his- 
torical strata of the reef; while beyond this we ... predict and plead for the incipient do- 
mestic order: electric, hygienic, eugenic! The drudging charwoman, the futile fine lady 
ai;ir» disappear; and woman, at once elemental and involved, vigorous yet refined, will 
reappear within her home, and be at once effective in the kitchen and inspiring in the 
hall. 


429. GCWXXm, 179. Geddes and Gandhi had corresponded in 1918 {gcwxiv, 331}. 
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"But such homes, still less whole towns of them, cannot be made offhand by town 
planners. There must be the effective demand, the revolution in thought, from the 
paleotecnic to the neotecnic, from the money gains of man to the vital budget of wo- 
man... [Just] as women have not only responded to each uplift of religion, each ad- 
vance of culture, so it will be again; and their recent and rapid arousal to political 
interests and discussions is but an earnest of their coming citizenship." {GCR t 141 - 43 } 

—Abstracts by me of five other books that Kumarappa owned at the end of his life: 

Andre Siegfried, England's Crisis (translated from French, New York 1931; the same 
author’s America Comes of Age had been a best-seller in the late *20s). This has (a) an 
introductory section on free trade and Britain's economy in the 19th and early 20th centu- 
ries; (b) an account of her economic crisis after World War I, with chapters on the 
shrinkage of her exports, her high industrial costs, balance of payments, foreign-invest- 
ment policy, variations in industrial profits, unemployment, etc.; and (c) a discussion of 
possible remedies, with chapters on public opinion, the ruling class, changes in her polit- 
ical system, industrial rationalization, inflation, commercial protection, economic rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth and colonies, political alliances, etc. 

Warren B. Catlin, The Labor Problem in the United States and Great Britain (1926). Part 
I describes the "origins and sources of a wage-working class." Part II is entitled "Grie- 
vances" and includes chapters on unemployment, overstrain and superannuation, concen- 
tration of wealth, and occupational hazards (industrial accidents, various kinds of poi- 
sonous dust, abnormal temperatures, humidity etc. conducive to diseases such as tuber- 
culosis, trauma from riveting-machines, etc.). The re mainin g three parts are entitled 
Unionism, Labor Politics and Collectivism. " The last chapter outlines a "wo rkin g 
creed and includes statements like: "Health, intellectual freedom, culture and morality 
are more important than material prosperity and advancement. There is, to be sure, no ne- 
cessary antagonism, and It is particularly the function of the state, as the representative 
and guardian of the common welfare, to set op and enforce minimum standards for the 
conduct of industry and trade. " The author was an American professor of economics. 

W. R. Aykroyd et al. t The Rice Problem in India (Calcutta 1940). This has detailed 
information about milling and about nutrition, and may well have influenced Kumarap- 
pa’s characteristic way bringing those topics together. 

Sam Higginbottom, The Gospel and the Plow , or , The Old Gospel and Modern Farming 
in Ancient India (New York 1929). Higginbottom was a missionary who founded at Alla- 
habad an institute, much appreciated by Gandhi, for agricultural research. Gandhi first 
met him in 19^6, often expressed admiration for his work, and several times (down to 
1944) called upon him for advice about — and occasionally sent to him colleagues for 
training in — agricultural techniques such as are discussed in this book. Their relationship 
was formal but became nonetheless quite warm. On the occasion of the public meeting in 
1916 at which Gandhi took exception to H. S. Jevons's view that economic theory is mor- 
ally neutral, 430 Higginbottom had supported Gandhi's view that all economic problems 
are inextricably bound up with moral ones. 


Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, Soil Fertility , Renewal and Preservation . Bio-dynamic Farming and 
Gardening (London 1947). Pfeiffer directed experimental farms in Switzerland, Holland, 
Germany and the USA, using organic fertilizing preparations etc. which had been ini- 
tiated in the 1920s by Rudolf Steiner (the founder of "Anthroposophy" and of "Waldorf 
schools),* 31 and developing methods— many of them explained in the book with tables 
and photographs— of manuring, composting, crop-rotation, mixed planting, animal hus- 
bandry etc. An introduction by a British aristocrat, Evelyn Balfour, 432 distinguishes 
among "chemical," "biological" and "ecological" approaches to agricultural research — the 
chemist working "within die confines of his laboratory, or at most... [in] areas no larger 
than the small field plot," the biologist knowing that "laboratory results are not neces- 
sarily valid under field conditions, " the ecologist extending yet further the scope of inves- 
tigation — and calls the book "an important contribution to the study of ecology." Kuma- 
rappa may perhaps have met Pfeiffer and/or Balfour in postwar England. In any case, 
some of his later writings seem to echo a passage in the book (in the chapter entitled "The 
Soil, A Living Organism; The 'Load Limit' in Agriculture") from which the following 
remarks are excerpted: 

"The most important humus-maker in cultivated land in temperate zones is the earth- 
worm t. 433 It digests organic refuse combined with the mineral components of the soil, 
and then excretes humus. It also aids soil drainage by making small holes and passage- 
ways.... It is estimated that the soil of a meadow in good condition contains from 200 
to 300 pounds of worms to the acre.... [But] soils intensively treated with chemical 
fertilizer for a long time ... [become] devoid of earthworms — that is, devoid of the cre- 
ation of new humus. " 

S. Lakshminarasiah, Indian Economic Problems , or The Way to Prosperity in the Light 
of Advanced Knowledge and Recent Experience (Vizianagram 1935). This book is no 
less daunting than its title. The headings are, for Part I: 1. "Wealth, what constitutes — 
Utility, value and price defined and illustrated"; 2. "Demand, nature and meaning of — 
Supply, how determined — Limits and restrictions"; 3. "The several meanings of mono- 
poly — The different classes: natural, public, fiscal, social and artificial — Evils and 
remedies — Combinations"; 4. "Production, the factors of — Localization: benefits, 
evils"; 5. "Machinery and modern production — Machinery and wealth distribution — 
Machinery and labor — Machinery and over-production"; 6. "The sale of labor — The 
life of woe"; 7. "The remedies — Trade unions — Socialism — Socialism and state own- 
ership — The Russian model. " For Part II: 1. "Land and rent — The importance of agri- 
culture — Farm organization — Capitalistic methods of farming — The size of a farm — 
Rent, what constitutes — The law of diminishing returns — Whether rent an element in 


430. Seep. 75. 

431 . For a brief account of Steiner (though not mentioning the farming, which he took up 
only toward the end of his life) see WBB, 145-156 and 248-253. 

432. She had written a related book {BLS}> and her introduction to Pfeiffer’s book refers at 
the outset to a famous study {/WR} of soil erosion. 

433. Charles Darwin {DAW) had first developed this argument. 
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value price — The rent element in wages and profits — Rent, an unearned income — . 
Whether rent is justified"; 2. "Problem of population — The Malthusian theory — The 
causes of increase — How it acts on production and standard of life — [Population] 
increase and labor efficiency, whether compatible — Restriction of numbers a necessity 
with a country like India — The methods of birth-control examined — Biological and 
medical views on the question — Remedies"; 3, "Capital, meaning of — Origin and 
increase — Facilities necessary for accumulation — Theory of interest — Is interest justi- 
fied? ■ — Rate of interest — Agricultural indebtedness"; 4. "Economic value of cattle 

Agriculture and cattle-rearing — Dairy-farming — Pastures — Cattle diseases — Veteri- 
nary department and animal relief — Breeding bulls — Cattle insurance — Cattle protec- 
tion — Prevention of cruelty"; 5. "Agricultural research — Irrigation works — Cattle 
manures — Green manure — Oil-cakes — Bone manure — Sewage and other kinds of 
man ure — Seed selection — Plants and pests"; 6 . "Rural uplift — Education, what is 
proper? — Touring lectureships — Cinematograph-library and reading-rooms — Broad- 
casting — Demonstration-marketing — Panchayat-cooperation. " For Part III: 1 . "Un- 
empl°y ment poverty — Agricultural short employment — Industrial unemployment 

Educated unemployment — Universities, how far responsible — The beggar-problem 

The different classes of beggars — Organized charity — Relief works — Is the 

country prosperous or poor? — Poverty and standard of life"; 2. "Economic backward- 
ness, the causes for — Hindu religion — Caste system — Joint family — Marriages — 
[The] drink evil — Jewel-mania — Litigation — Sanitation — Railways"; 3. "Free trade, 
protection and imperial preference — Claims of each, examined in extenso — The Ottowa 
Agreement, whether a boon"; 4. "Solution of agricultural short employment — A dif- 
ficult choice — The case for khadi — Silk industry — Sugar and jaggery — Fruits — 
Dates — Bee-keeping — Poultry farming — Oil-industry — Salt — Mercantile marine"; 
5 "Remedies for educated and industrial unemployment — Science and industries — The 
tanning industry — [The] glass industry — [The] aluminum industry — Pottery — Pisci- 
culture — Forests.* For Part IV: 1 . "Money — Barter — Metals — Standard and token 
coins Seigniorage — Gresham's Law — Bimetallism — Supply and value of precious 
metals - — Gold — Platinum"; 2. "Banking methods and principles — Credit and currency 

Advantages of credit-supply of paper currency — Its relation to the standard coin — 

Discount rate — Deposits, how made — Minimum note denomination — Advantages and 
disadvantages of note-issue by the state"; 3. "Banking in India — Rural indebtedness — 
[The] cooperative movement — Life insurance — Cattle insurance — Savings banks — 
Foreigi 1 '^ 0 * 1311 ^ 6 banks — Bank failures, causes and cures — Federal Reserve"; 4. 
"Foreign exchange — Exchange banks [again] — Stock exchanges — Exchange par — 
Mint p ar — Exchange stability — Gold export and import points — Exchange between 
countries with different standards — Council bills — Exchange ratio — Reverse councils 

Rupee'S^Eng link": 5. "Prices — High prices, relation to quantity of money — 

Velocity of circulation — Volume of trade — Population and wants — Low prices, how 
related to over-production — Underconsumption — High tariffs — Maldistribution of 
gold, credit and currency-contraction — State grants and subsidies, artificial products — 
Causes peculiar to India — Ignorance of marketing conditions — Currency and exchange 
ratio Effects — Remedies"; 6 . "Gold standard for India a factor for stabilization of 
world currencies and prices"; 7. "Public finance — - Administration — State functions, 
'necessary* and 'optional' — Costs by taxation — Principles and justification of taxation 
Direct taxes — Land revenue — [The] 'Permanent Settlement' [of 1793] — Indirect 


taxes — Exports and imports — Productive, protective and prohibitive duties — Anoma- 
lous taxes — A judicious apportionment — Readjustment of different items of expenditure 
— Military expenditure — National debt — Reasons — Remedies"; 8 . "Conclusion." 
The book's strengths include neither data nor mathematical modelling. 


— ien of the other books in his library at the end of his life: 

K. T. Shah, Sixty Years of Indian Finance (1921) and Public Services in India (1935). 
The first of these two books was well-known in India. Shah was a barrister interested in 
financial matters and was the executive secretary of the National Planning Committee 
from which Kumarappa resigned in 1938. 

Walter M. Horton, A Psychological Approach to Theology (New York 1931) 

B. Das, Salt Manufacture in Ancient Orissa (Delhi 1931) 

N. A. Jafri, The History and Status of Landlords and Tenants in the United 
Provinces (India) (Allahabad 1931) 

B. K. Nadhan, Some Aspects of Rural Economy in the Punjab (A Study of the 
Economics of a Punjab Village) (Lahore 1934) 

Malcolm L. Darling, Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Village (Oxford 1934) 

M. Viveshwaraya, Planned Economy for India (Bangalore 1934) 

F. S. Kale, Soya Bean . Its Value in Dietetics , Cultivation and Uses (Baroda 1936) 

Syed Mahmud, A Plan for Provincial Reconstruction (as Illustrated by Bihar) 

(Patna 1939) 

Report of the Forest Administration in the Mysore State for the Twelve Months 
ending with 3Qth June 1938 (Bangalore 1939) 



APPENDIX 2 

An Essay by Kumarappa* 
on Indian economy as of 1942 

India presents such a bewildering variety of economic problems that it is not easy for 
one steeped in Western economics to appreciate Indian conditions, much less to under- 
stand the program put forward by national leaders. These variations from accepted formu- 
las are largely due to the unique course of Indian history and the standard of values devel- 
oped as part of its culture and religion. In this essay an attempt is made to explain Indian 
problems in the light of such a background, with special reference to the standard of liv- 
ing of the people. 

i. The Standard of Life 

Whatever may be the definition of the 'standard of life', it is generally accepted that 
the major part of the teeming millions of this country is hardly able to procure the mere 
necessities to eke out even an animal existence, and that there are few civilized countries 
with such a low standard. 

Income per capita 

Many attempts have been made to measure this situation by appraising the national 
income, and then from that to arrive at the per-capita income and then to compare the 
results obtained in other countries by a similar process. The latest estimate, The National 
Income of British India , is by Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao. His computation of the per-capita 
income is Rs. 62 per annum. However useful such calculations may be for certain acad- 
emic purposes, the picture of conditions they unveil is thoroughly misleading as regards 
the real circumstances prevailing in rural parts. Naturally, the handicaps under which 
such calculations are made are many. The scarcity and unreliability of statistics available, 
the lack of uniformity of treatment, the vast range over which the average is struck, etc., 


* Published in 1942 (and again *43) by Oxford University Press on pp. 29-42 of "Oxford 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs" No. 3, entitled "The Economic Background." An editorial 
preface explains: 

"In this pamphlet the economic background to India's problems is surveyed from 
various points of view. Mr. K. T. Shah, General Secretary of the National Plan- 
ning Committee (1939), emphasizes the necessity of viewing the background as a 
whole, the problems of agriculture, industry and currency being incapable of sep- 
arate solution. Dr. P. J. Thomas argues that a perennial maldistribution and misuse 
of purchasing power is the cause of India's poverty and low standard of living and 
advocates a bold program of public works as the first step in a plan of national 
reconstruction. Mr. J. C. Kumarappa, the founder and secretary of the All-India 
Village Industries Association, seeks to develop a society of largely self-support- 
ing rural units, within which the evil effects of competitive money -economy would 
be restrained. Sir Datar Singh, the administrator of a large estate in the Punjab, 
puts his faith in technical education; and Sir Jehangir Coyajee considers the place 
which India will occupy in die post-war world, and recurs to the necessity for a 
plan, flexible but all-embracing, as well as decades of strenuous exertion, in order 
to accelerate the rise of the standard of living. " 
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vitiate the conclusions to which one may be led by relying too much on such figures. A 
theoretical calculation of this type brings the income to about Rs. 5 a month. Even such 
an income is far too low to ensure a satisfactory balanced diet on a subsistence level, not 
to mention provision for clothing and shelter. 

A more reliable and closer approximation to facts may be obtained by a survey of 
actual income in villages. An average struck from figures collected from over 50 villages 
of Matar Taluka by the present writer gives an income per capita of Rs. 14 per annum. 1 
This taluka is in a comparatively prosperous part of Gujarat, which province itself is 
better-off than many other provinces of India. 

Another way of getting a more accurate picture of the income is to work up from actual 
expenses, as some of the income from agricultural communities is derived directly from 
the land and does not figure in terms of money. A calculation based on a survey of over 
600 villages on the Central Provinces discloses a per-capita income of Rs.12 per ann um. 2 
This amount will not cover even half the cost of a low subsistence diet. Therefore, assum- 
ing that all the income is used for obtaining food, the people have to remain half-fed at 
best. 

Why it is Low 

It is wrong to attribute low standards in India to the inculcation of ascetic ideals. Peo- 
ple go half-starved, not because they desire to be slim but because they cannot get enough 
to eat. They have no purchasing power to make their demand effective. When the people 
are industrious and intelligent it is no argument to say that their production is low, or that 
they are inefficient. We have to look elsewhere for satisfactory reasons to explain why 
their productivity should be so low. 

A person may be willing to work hard, and may be intelligent, but may have no oppor- 
tunity to occupy himself gainfully, or if he does have employment it may not bring in an 
adequate return for his^abor. The standard of living of an individual under such circum- 
stances is bound to be low due to no fault of his. This appears to be the position in our 
country. 

Lack of Opportunities 

Even a cursory glance throvgh the list ot imports and exports will reveal the fact that 
the bulk of our imports are manufactured goods, and the exports are largely raw mat- 
erials. The process of transforming a raw material into a manufactured article involves 
employment for the people. When we export raw materials we are creating unemployment 
for our people by depriving them of the opportunities of work. At the same time, when 
we import finished goods we employ foreign labor to the exclusion of our own. Applying 
this reasoning, our foreign trade is an open record of the transfer of our opportunities 6f 
employment to foreign countries. 

How this is directed is a long story. No protection was afforded to struggling infant 
industries. Railway freight rates are designed so as to encourage the shipment of raw mat- 
erials from the ports and the transport of finished goods to the interior. Heavy taxes and 


1 . A Survey of Matar Taluka , p. 70. 

2. Report of the Central Provinces Government Industrial Survey Committee , Part I, 
Vol. I, p. 6. 
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dues at the sources of raw materials, a bad policy in regard to communications, the build- 
ing of roads and canals, etc., have discouraged the growth of industries. Hardly any re- 
search calculated to help the villagers' production has been carried on. Government ex- 
penditures have not patronized local production and have set wrong standards of effi- 
ciency, leading to large supplies for government departments being obtained from foreign 
countries. The educational system was not calculated to help young men to enter indus- 
tries and commerce as entrepreneurs. It will not be possible within the space at our dis- 
posal to go into the details of these false steps, but the above enumeration indicates to the 
reader the methods which have deprived the people of their birthright. Added to these are 
the uncertainties of a countryside dependent on the vagaries of the monsoon for its agri- 
cultural operations. These fortuitous circumstances have produced the unemployment mid 
underemployment of the people, thus lowering their income. 

TJnremunerative Stages 

The return that a manufacturer obtains at the various stages in the course of processing 
raw material into the finished product varies. In the earlier stages — near the raw material 
— the return is small, and as the article reaches the consumption stage the gain increases. 
If all these stages take place in one and the same country, the income of the country, as a 
whole, will not be affected. The distribution of wealth may not be uniform, but will ad- 
just and level itself in time. If, on the other hand, these various stages are so separated by 
political boundaries that the badly-paying earlier stages are in one country and the more 
remunerative later stages are in another country, without the possibility of settling down 
to a common level, then we have watertight compartments in which the country under- 
taking the earlier process of maufacture has to be content with a lower income than the 
country where the finished goods are produced. 

For instance, let us examine a chain of producers working on the basis of cottage units, 
manufacturing hair-oil from groundnuts [peanuts]. If a farmer with about four acres of 
cultivable land, which is more than an average holding in India, produces Rs. 100 worth 
of groundnuts at a cost of Rs. 70 for seeds and land operations, taking five months for the 
crop, the farmer's income will be Rs. 30. If he is fortunate enough to raise another crop 
during the year, of wheat, he will have a net income of say Rs. 50 from it. These gains, 
totaling Rs. 80, will represent his annual income. 

If an oil-processor takes Rs. 100 worth of groundnuts and presses out oil, the operation 
will take him about a month, during which period the upkeep of his bullocks will cost 
Rs. 10, and he will obtain as a product Rs. 125 worth of oil and Rs. 25 worth of oil- 
cake. Thus he gets an income of Rs. 40 a month. Where adequate finances are forthcom- 
ing to enable the oil-presser to stock sufficient groundnuts for crushing during the whole 
year he can secure an income of Rs. 500 per year at this rate. 

The hair-oil manufacturer can convert this Rs. 125 worth of groundnut oil into scented 
hair-oil, at a cost of about Rs. 245 for deodorizing, scenting and bottling, in about a 
month, yielding Rs. 500 worth of such scented oil. This will give him an income of 
Rs. 130 per month, and with the necessary capital he can get employment throughout the 
year, netting an income of about Rs. 1,500 annually. 

The facts stated above show that owing to the vagaries of the monsoon and the nature 
of his calling the farmer gets only Rs. 80 per year, while the oil-presser, if he can com- 
mand sufficient finances, can manage to occupy himself throughout the year and obtain 
an income of Rs. 500 a year; similarly, the manufacturer of hair-oils may gain Rs. 1,500 


per year. We notice that as the process comes nearer the consumption stage, more capital 
but less personal labor is needed. This aspect will be even more accentuated if centralized 
methods are resorted to. As it is, to keep one hair-oil manufacturer engaged right through 
the year we need about a dozen farmers on the verge of starvation to supply the requisite 
oil-seeds. Even then, if all were in the same country, in course of time the varying in- 
comes would adjust themselves within a limited range. But if the farmers were in India 
and the manufacturers in Germany this variation in the income of the different groups 
would never have the opportunity of readjustment but would lead to increasing diver- 
gence resulting in progressive poverty in die former country and accumulated riches in 
the latter — the raw-material producers being assigned in perpetuity to low-income-yield- 
ing occupations and the manufacturing, ruling nations reserving to themselves the more 
profitable avocations. Thus we see the reason for the competition amongst the nations 
to be the desire of die ruling race to hold the others in bondage as the raw-material pro- 
ducers for themselves. This is the basis of imperialism, which consigns the less remunera- 
tive task of producing raw materials to the subject races, and reserves the more remun- 
erative functions to the rulers. This method of dividing the functions between nations 
is bound to consign the raw-material producing nations to an economic state of progres- 
sively inreasing poverty which will ultimately result in the deterioration of the culture 
of those nations. In the course of the last century, with the growth of industrialization in 
Europe and America, India has slowly slipped into this lower order. Hence the low share 
she is getting out of the great wealth the human race is pouring out today. The problem is 
not one of production but one of a fair method of distributing the gains obtained. 

Change in Demand 

India is a country abounding in labor wealth. The people will only find a market for 
the exchange of their wealth when articles of consumption whose main costs are labor 
costs are in demand. With the growth of mechanized industries in the West and a drive 
towards labor-saving devices, the market was flooded with goods in which the labor cost 
was very low, the major part of the cost being for raw materials, transport, insurance, 
marketing and overhead charges. Thus the capitalists established themselves in the mar- 
kets everywhere, while labor was ousted. In India, with a scarcity of capital and abund- 
ance of labor, this situation intensified unemployment and underemployment, when even 
such labor cost as entered into the cost of the manufactured articles came largely from 
foreign lands. The market for this labor has been much restricted by the advent of the 
products of centralized industries in the world markets and the cultivation of a philosophy 
of multiplicity of wants by the well-directed propaganda of vested interests. In India the 
satisfaction of wants so created has been directed by political control towards goods im- 
ported from abroad. In the absence of a market for the labor wealth of India the pur- 
chasing power of the masses has fallen low. 

Money and Credit Economy 

Our country has a large internal market for all kinds of goods. If this market had been 
properly husbanded and directed the people would have had a never-failing demand for 
their products. In the last century, the growth of money-economy with its monster-child 
'credit* spread its tentacles so far and wide that our internal market has been totally dis- 
organized and captured by foreign interests. For transferring purchasing power, money 
and credit are unsurpassed. An honest exchange doqs not consist in such transfers of 
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material values only, but should also include transfers of human and moral values.* 
These last two are not represented in a money transaction. The bargaining power of a 
seller of perishable bananas or fish is not on a par with that of the buyer, the holder of 
imperishable gold. The growth of money-exchange has smothered all considerations of 
equity and justice. As long as the buyer pays the price, nothing further need be said about 
the transaction. Under these conditions commerce can extend its markets to the uttermost 
comers of the world but cannot guarantee an equitable distribution of wealth and values. 
This unrestricted extension has resulted in the export of raw materials to distant industrial 
countries and imports of manufactured articles from such far-off manufacturers, with the 
consequent intensification of unremunerative production in our own land, as noticed in an 
earlier paragraph. 

The old Indian system of distribution was a combination of money and barter ex- 
change, where humane considerations had a place. Certain artisans, like the carpenter and 
blacksmith, and menials, like the barber and the sweeper, were guaranteed their subsis- 
tence by a payment in kind at the time of harvest in consideration for certain basic ser- 
vices to the community. This system, known as baluta or puddi or dan, is fast disappear- 
ing, leaving the former beneficiaries to starve out of existence in the competitive struggle 
of everyday life. 

n. What is the Tendency? 

Even if the income of the people was low, it would not be a matter for anxiety if the 
tendency over a long period was showing a steady rise. To be able to observe this ten- 
dency we have no adequate statistics prepared at periodical intervals on the same basis 
and principles. In the absence of such information we are, therefore, thrown back on the 
common-sense method of proving it. This method is perhaps the most reliable. An in- 
crease in the number of millionaires does not necessarily prove the country's prosperity. 
About 90 per cent of the population lives in villages, and so our inquiry should be di- 
rected toward assessing their financial conditions in the past and present, by actual exam- 
ination of their assets and social customs. Such a change in their state is well reflected in 

(a) their houses, (b) their hoarding of gold or investment in ornaments and (c) the carry- 
over from their old customs. 

The Evidence 

(a) Homes and Buildings 

Any observer who comes to take stock of the state of the dwelling-houses, public 
buildings, etc., in the villages will not be long before he notices that most of the substan- 


* A late-20th century essay entitled "Edmund Wilson in Benares" includes the following 
citation from that noted American literary critic: 

"Flaubert's novel plants deep in our mind an idea which we never get rid of: the 
suspicion that our middle-class society of manufacturers, businessmen, and bank- 
ers, of people who live on or deal in investments, so far from being redeemed by 
its culture, has ended by cheapening and invalidating all the departments of cul- 
ture, political, scientific, artistic, and religious, as well as corrupting and weaken- 
ing the ordinary human relations: love, friendship, and loyalty to cause — till the 
whole civilization seems to dwindle. " {m, 221} 


tial buildings are old ones, in bad repair, and that there are hardly any new ones of an 
ostentatious and ornate type. This reveals that the people were sufficiently well-off forty 
or fifty years ago to be able to spend money on such buildings; whereas the descendants 
of those same people are content now to live in the dilapidated ruins of the dwellings 
their forefathers had erected. The financial state of the present generation does not allow 
even a sufficient margin to keep these buildings in repair. 

There are few public buildings, such as temples and schools, which are of recent ori- 
gin. People have not had the wherewithal to donate such gifts. This is an unmistakable 
record of the weakening of the financial resources of the people. 

(b) Ornaments 

Whatever the habits of the urban people in regard to. commercial investments may be, 
the savings bank of the rural population still remains the hoarding of gold, or investment 
in ornaments. Today the village goldsmith is a rarity. Such as still exist sit before the 
dead embers of their smithy fires to tell a tale of woe as to how, within their lifetime, 
they have lost their profession. This fall in the prosperity of the goldsmiths is an indicator 
of the decreased margins of savings amongst the people. 

(c) Social Customs 

A customary wail against the budget of the villager is that the expenses on social occa- 
sions are excessive. No doubt this is true if we take their present scale of income as the 
norm. This high proportion of social expenses is itself a proof that their income, which 
was high enough at one time to allow of such expenditures, has now dwindled, making 
the ratios between the various items on the budget unreasonable. If a man’s income is 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, and he spends Rs. 100 on marriages, etc., nobody need take up the 
cudgels against him for extravagance. When the income of the son of such a well-to-do 
person falls to Rs. 300 per annum, and he still continues to spend the same amount of Rs. 
100 on social occasions, he will certianly be open to charges of extravagance. Social cus- 
toms the world over are very tenacious. People in all lands, even though willing to forego 
items on the menu, will cling on to the standards of social expenditures set up by their 
forefathers. The lag of this item in adjusting itself to decreasing income has created this 
so-often-criticized disproportion, and provides valuable evidence that the income of the 
villagers is steadily falling. 

The above three items represent an indelible record written with the miseries of a peo- 
ple whose income has shrunk from opulence to poverty below subsistence level. 

Competition with the Beasts of Burden 

Apart from these long-term evidences we notice that there is a growing tendency for 
men to compete for the work hitherto done by animals, so that they may earn a meal 
somehow. Bullock-drawn vehicles are now being replaced by man-power, and horse- 
tongas by rickshaws. Can these be the signs of prosperity? Indeed the masses have sunk 
to dire poverty where they would 'fain fill their bellies with the husks that the swine did 
eat*. 

We cannot be blindfolded by the seeming prosperity evidenced by new buildings rapid- 
ly rising in suburban areas, nor by the increase in the capital drawn from Indians for 
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working a few industrial concerns, nor by the luxurious lives of city-dwellers. India lives 
in the villages, and the evidence as to the prosperity or poverty of India has to be sought 
in the villages. 

hi. Industrialization 

Centralized industries accumulate wealth but distribute it badly. Therefore their proper 
place is for the exploitation of natural resources on a service basis for the benefit of the 
producers working decentralized units. For example, we can use centralized units for 
mining and converting iron ore, [and] for rolling steel bars and sheets, but not for making 
cart-wheels, which latter is the work of the village wheelwright. 

On a Service Basis 

As such industries need considerable governmental aid in regimenting labor, mainten- 
ance of communications, provision of exchange, and control of tariffs they are best car- 
ried on by the Government on a service basis. All public utilities, power production, 
transport, etc., can be run with great advantage on this basis. Centralized industries must 
function as an accessory to the industries carried on by the people on a decentralized 
basis. 

Labor Costs 

As we have already mentioned, the labor cost in such industries is low, hence in India 
they cannot make full use of the labor wealth we possess by industrialization. If we wish 
to create a market for our plenitful supply of labor we can only do so by decentralized 
industries. We have to be very sparing in the use of centralized units in our country. 

iv. [Proposed] Ameliorative Measures 

The above discussion in itself contains indications of the ways in which reorganization 
can take place so as to increase the wealth of the people, and attention is drawn to some 
of the items below. 

The state should manage forests so as to supply the artisans with the material they 
need when and how they want it. If the carpenter needs timber, the forests should be 
so planned as to produce the quality and kind of wood, properly seasoned, at the place 
where it is wanted. 

The mineral wealth of the country should be worked by the state, not for export pur- 
poses, but for providing raw materials to be worked up in the vicinity into finished pro- 
ducts. As we have already pointed out, trade in raw materials does not bring the highest 
returns to the people. 

Railway rates, tariffs, etc., should be scheduled so as to encourage local manufactures 
on a cottage basis. 

Facilities should be afforded by the state for research and experimentation for the in 
provement of tools, implements and processes, and an adequate medium should k j 
vided for the dissemination of the information gained. Educational institutions where as- 
piring young men can equip themselves for production by means of cottage units need to 
be organized. 

Foreign trade should be regulated by the state so as to encourage the export of surplus 
products and to furnish openings for the people seeking employment. 


The evil effects of money-economy should be moderated by a judicious use of barter, 
and payment in kind. This will entail a certain amount of tax payments being received 
in kind by the state. Recently Gandhiji has thrown out a suggestion that handspun yam 
should be accepted by certain organizations as medium of exchange. 

In many industries, such as tanning, the length of time involved in the process of pro- 
duction calls for adequate financial facilities, without which the tendency to hasten the 
processes yields goods of inferior quality. Where such finance is called for, arrangments 
in the form of state aid, loans from regulated makajans , or cooperative help, should be 
forthcoming. 

The measures indicated above are largely state functions, but they can also be carried 
out by private bodies working on an altruistic basis. The All-India Spinners* Association 
and the All-India Village Industries Association represent two such bodies attempting, in 
spite of all the handicaps of private effort, to reorganize the economic life of the great 
poverty-stricken masses of our land under the advice and guidance of Gandhiji. The re- 
ports of these institutions indicate the lines on which they have been working to achieve 
this end and, at the same time, to usher in a society based on mutual goodwill and under- 
standing, the lack of which in our modem competitive world plunges us periodically 
headlong into wars of destruction, on a diabolical scale made possible by the advance in 
present-day methods of production. 
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exclusively monetary reckoning 
51-52, 135, 164 

forced integration (on British terms) 
of India into world capitalism 159 

Altogether different degrees (in various 
parts of the world) of industrial 
development, habits, views of life 
and forms of government 1 72 

Altruism, altruistic values 43, 63, 

91, 115, 189 

Aluminum 180 

Ambassadors, American, to India 55, 122 
Ambedkar, Bhimrao 15, 91-92 
Ambition 42, 101 
Amenities 

of affluent living 87 
primary (i.e. basic) 101 
seductive 123 

of urban vs of rural life 162 
America (United States of): see USA 
American 

Academy of Pediatrics (150: aap) 
aid to India 54-55, 91, 161 
ambassadors to India 55, 122 
Association of University Professors 15 
businessmen at board meetings 136 
collection of essays on ethics 117 
Economic Association 13-14, 121, 136 
economic imperialism 54-55, 109 
invention(s) 148 
population growth 112 
president's/vice-president's staff 128 
professors who taught Kumarappa 
2, 41, 145 

role in India's Community 
Development Program 54 
State Department 132 
-style globalization (156-57), 160 
way of life, 20th-century 157 
welfare-state provisions 1 1 7 
writers) of popular nonfiction 165 

American Economic Review , The 
(14, 77: AER)> (128: SCE) 


"American Empire's Next Step, The" 9 
Amritsar 176 
Analogies between 

economics and medicine or physics 146 
emergence of modem Western prosperity 
during the late 19th & early 20th 
centuries, and currently poverty- 
stricken nations getting mto big- 
is-beautiful globalization 156-57 

Analysis 

ana constructive reform in the West 174 
of some current (ca. 2005) plagues 153 
Marxist 114, 176 
nutrient- 145 

short- vs long-run economic 2 
of soil 57, 130, 160 

Anand, 

Sudhir (121-22: sas ) 

Y. P. xiii 

Anarchism, anarchists 59, 62 
Ancient 

economic thought 16, 96 
Europe 148 
Greece 10, 85-86 
India 163 
Orissa 181 

Andersson, Jan Otto xiii, (136: ALE) 
Andhra 38, 55 
Anglicized elite in India 176 
Anglo-Indian author, anonymous 98 
Angry propaganda (by Kumarappa) 36 

Animals, 
dangerous 158 

ministering to human needs 158 

Animal 
diseases 180 
husbandry 179 
muscle-power 63 

replaced by human muscle-power 187 
souls (alleged) 90 
spirits (human) 134, 158 

Anna Karenina 62 
Annas 98 

Annual per-capita pounds of nutrition 46 
Anomalous taxes 181 
Antagonism between capital and labor 106 
Anthropology 176 
Anthroposophy 179 

Anti-imperialism, anti-imperialists 
19, 27, 55, 89, 102, 108, 163 

Anti-poverty programs 56, 125, 162 
Antiquated agricultural methods 176 
Anxiety felt by Tolstoy 61 
Apathy toward radical innovation 132 


Application, uncritical, of 
exotic social concepts 127 

Apportionment of taxes 181 
Appreciating Indian conditions 127, 182 

Appropriate techniques/technology x, 1; 
see also Inappropriate ... technology 

Appropriation 
of inputs to the Community 
Development Program 160 
of the term "ecological' 1 to mean 
something that has nothing 
to do with ecology 128 

Approval, pro-forma, of economic 
guidelines for India 49 

Arable 

land 45, 154, 15 7 et passim 
sea 144 (i.e. cultivable) 

Architecture 151 
and city planning 140, 177 

Arduous work 32, 159 

Area (used by a given population) 
of ecologically productive 
land ana water 135 

Arguments 

Gandhian, "too stale to mention" 148 
turned around and used against 
World-Bank proposals 157 

Aristotle 60, 100 
Arithmetic 145 

Anfiaments ix, (4), 33 
"modem" (ca. 1925-30) 171, 174 
-race ca. 1970 149 

Arrow, Kenneth (119: ,4SC), 

(146: PEH), (156) 

Arsenic 129 
Arthaniti (118: RSM) 

Artha Shastra 20; see also Kautilya 
Arthik Samata Mandal 51, 53-54 
Artificial 

contraception 112, 118, 155-56 

environment 28 

fertilizers 57, 88, 129-30, 163 

Articles of consumption for which 
the main costs are labor costs 185 

Artillery 138 

Artisans, old-type 53 

Artistic expression 142 

Aryan Path 37 

Asbestos sheets 56 

Ascetic ideals 183 

Ashe, Geoffrey (98, 106: AG) 

Ashrams 2, 30, 55, 78, 103, 106 



Ashton, Basil (120: APF ) 

Asia Minor 86 

Asian Drama . . . 125 

Asiatic founders of great religions 171 

Aspromourgos, Tony (3: anc) 

Assembly-lines 1 06 

Assessing 

Kumarappa’s effectiveness 

in the AIVIA and in politics 144 
Nehru as prime minister 160 

Assessment, by insurance companies, of 
risk 159 

Assets (of non-profit organizations that 
have fulfilled their missions) given 
to other (non-profit) organizations 141 

Association(s) 

All-India Spinners' 38, 50, 106 
All-India Village Industries: see AIVIA 
American 

Economic 13, 15, 121, 136 
of University Professors 15 
for Economic Equality: see 
Arthik Samata Mandal 
Employers' 169-70 
Hindustan, of America 28 
[for] Intermediate Technology 
Development 132 
International Economic 121 
Millowners', of Bombay 118 
National (USA), of Manufacturers 6 
for the Protection of the Adirondaks 15 
for Social Politics 61 
Soil 132 

Young Men's Christian 6 

Assumptions, simple-minded, 

in orthodox economic theory 1 16 

Astonishing scientific gains 133, 165 
Astrology 133 

Asylums for children of 
working women 59 

Atemporal substitutability 122 
Atheism 159 

Atlantic peoples' insurrectional tension 
175 

Athletic competitions 159 
Atomic: see Nuclear 
Attenborough, Richard 67 
Atrocious allocation of resources 122 
Auditors 34; see also Accountancy 
Austerity 127 
Authoritarian rule 120 
Automatic, fixed-rate inflation 175-76 
Automobiles, elegant 123 

Availability of 

unreliable statistics i27, 182 


Avakumovic, Ivan (63: wap) 

Average, weighted, of {a) potential 
quantitative benefits multiplied by 
(b) probabilities of getting them 158 

Averages among patchy statistics 
struck over too vast a range 182 

Avoiding gratuitously invasive 
(medical) procedures 158 

Awakening from "collective delirium 11 165 
Aykroyd, W. R. (1 78: ARP) 

Aztecs 132 

Babeuf, Fran^ois-Noel 62 
Babies 

damaged by rough handling 150 
feeding 45 

Babul 31 

Backward 
cities 138 

economy, causes of 180 
peoples or races 1 1 6 , 1 70 

Bacteria 153 
Bad 

side-effects, unforeseen 158 
habits inimical to the survival 
of the human species 91 

Badly paying initial stages of 
process of converting raw 
materials into finished products 184 

Bajaj, Jamanlal 40 

Baker, Charles Whiting 29, 173-74 

Bakunin, Mikail 33 

Balance, ecological 115, 129 

Balanced 

cultivation scheme(s) 45 
diet(s) 45-46, 48, 183 

Balfour, Evelyn 179 
Balkanization 54 
Baluta 186 
Bamboo-work 52 
Bananas 176, 185 
Bandits 110 
Bangalore 181 

Bangles 32, 52; see also Ornaments 
Baniya caste 24 

Banks, banking 15, 28, 46, 

127-28, 130, 136, 138, 145, 

150, 156-57, 173, 176, 180 
-holiday 173 

methods and principles 180 
Bank of Sweden 128, 136 

Bankruptcy 135, 141 
of (neo-orthodox) economic theory 136 


Barbers' subsistence guaranteed 186 
Bargaining power 176, 186 
Baroda 181 

Barter 35, 110-11, 115, 180, 186, 189 
Basic 

amenities 101 

X bilities 117 

ation 120, 125, 161 
foodstuffs and health 161 

Basic Works of Mahatma Gandhi 15 

Battle with Nature (a concept 

regarded by Tagore as Western) 132 

Bayonets viii, 34, 123 
Beans and peas 46 
Beatings (of Indians in 1930) 26 
Beaud, Michel (74: BDB) 

Beautiful old buildings 20 
Beder, Sharon (128: BGS) 

Beer 173 

Bees, bee-keeping 38, 41, 180 
Beethoven symphonies 2 
Beggars 118 

absence of, formerly in India 156 
various types of, in modem India 180 

Behari, Bepin (89: BGE) 

Behavior affected by culture 147; 
see also Institutionalism 

BeIow-averag6 incomes 164 

Benares 186 

Benefit(s) 

automatic, to society: 
see Invisible Hand 
to the group rather than to 
individual members 42 
to onself due to benefitting others 169 
sought without contribution 42 

Beneficial government policies 150 

Benefits in India somewhat altered 
under Nehru 161 

Bengal 65, 68, 111 
Bennett, George (68: BCE) 

Bereavement, a time of life when 
one needs to be cared for 142 

Beri, Shridhar Govind (28: JBl) 

Berle, Adolf 78 
Berlin 14, (32), 133 
Berry, Wendell (148: BLE) 

Best and worst that human 
nature is capable of 132 

Bhatia, Bal Mohand (65: BFI) 

Bhave, Vinoba 57 


Bhole, L. M. (89- BES) 

Biases in research 127 

the Bible i, 7, 40, 60, 96, 114 

Bicycles 51-53 

Big 

-and-quick economic experiments 150 
bureaucracies 139 
corporations 122, 150 
factories ix, 5, 72, 104-06 
historical mistake 

(i.e. capitalism, allegedly) 115 
labor force needed for some ventures 49 
-is-beautiful globalization 156 
-is-dangerous 150 
-is-inevitable 123 

Bihar 29-30, 38 
Bilgrami, S. A. R. (163: BIM) 

Bimetallism 180 
Biocapacities 136 
Biogas 144 

Biographies of Kumarappa 2 
Biologist(s) 

calling Gaia "a tough bitch" 146 
knowing that laboratory results might 
not be valid in field conditions 179 

Biology 152, 180 
Biomass 135 

Biophysical units (for accounting) 135 
Biosphere sustaining humanity 165 

Birds 158 
caged 167 

Birla, G. D. 100-01, 105 

Birth-control 112, 126, 138, 180 

Birth-rate decline in Sweden 124 

Birukoff, Paul 62 

Bishop of Calcutta 25 

Black flags 50 

Black, 

C. E. (163: BDM) 

R. D. Collison (72: BMR) 

Blacksmiths 53, 186 
Blake, 

Hubert 29, 173 
William 83-84 

Blame for incompetence in businesses 141 
Blaugh, Mark (75: bsw; 78: btv\ 136: BCR) 
Bleached bones 69 
Blessings 

becoming curses 169 
mass-produced (e.g. nice soap, 
bright lighting, e-mail) 151 

"Blindness" to certain economic activities 
that are essential to w;ell-being 'ci 



Blood 

and blood-letting 95-96 
-brothers 101 
chemistry 145 
pressure 146 

Blunt, Wilfrid Scawen 29 

Board meetings at American firms 136 

Bobby Shaftoe 7 

Bodily labor 45, 62, 72, 103-06, 115 
Bogazigi University xiii 
Bold (Western) 

analysis and constructive reform 174 
and persistent experimentation 78 

Bolsheviks ix 

Bombay 
Congress 33 
famine 65 

institution for village industries 38 
Kumarappa in 6, 10, 27, 30 
his tailor there 23 
Millowners' Association 118 
municipal finance 15 
newspaper 27 
publisher 51 
rail-line to Calcutta 30 
University 177 
unorthodox economists 

(besides Kumarappa) 51 

Bombay Chronicle (55: BC) 

Bombing 138, 157 

Bombs (new American types) 5? 

Bone-manure 180 

Bones of cotton-weavers 69, (172) 

Bongaarts, John (37: RMM) 

Bookkeeping: see Accountancy 
Books 

paraphrased by Gandhi 15,117 
written by Kumarappa 1 , 4, 19-25, 

36-37, 47-48, 51-53, 120, 154, 163 

Boom(s), economic 59-60, 120 
Booth, Charles (85: BLL) 

Bom, Karl E. (61: BRW) 

Borrowing between pecyles of altogether 
different degrees of industrial 
development, habits, views of 
life and forms of government 172 

Booe, 

Ashish (156: bpq) 

Sugata (36, 161: BJM) 

Boston 
Brahmins 5 
Ethical Society xiii 

Botany 177 

Bottom 5 %. 10% and 40% of 
India's population 161 


Boulding, Kenneth E. (77: BIE ; 149: BEI) 
Bourgeoisie vii, 61, 71 
Bourke-White, Margaret (101, 105: BHF) 
Bouyant personal circumstances 118 
Bowles, Chester 55, 143 
Boycotting 108-09 
Brahmanand, P. R. (51: vbp) 

Brahmins 95 

"Brain-dead" bureaucrats 139 
Brains Trust (1932) 78 
Brahmanand, P. R. 51 
Brandt, Barbara (89), 141-42 
Brass, Paul R. (50: BPI) 

Bread labor 45, 62, 103-04 
Breathable air 121 
Breeding cattle 180 
Breman, Jan (106: BMV) 

Brende, Eric (103: BBF ) 

Brendon, Piers (176: BCV) 

Brethren, mute (i.e. animals), 

ministering to human needs 158 

Bribery 56-57, 176 

Bricks and choices of bricklayers 94-95 
Bright lighting 151 
Bristol 171 

Britain, 

allegedly 

an instrument of history 1 16 
ripe for revolution 1 75 - 76 
Kumarappa in 4-5, 47 

British 

administrative structures in India 172 

agriculture 84-85 

aristocrat(s) 

accusing R. C. Dutt of inaccuracy 65 
declaring that nothing brutal happened 
in the Amritsar massacre 176 
distinguishing between chemical, bio- 
logical and ecological approaches 
to agricultural research 179 
authorities forbidding that Kumarappa 
read anything other than the Bible 2 
balances of 
trade 64 
payment 178 
bourgeoisie 71 
bureaucracy in India 4 
capital in India 175 

capitalists guaranteed a fixed return 67 
civilians gaining valuable experience 
in India 22 
coal, exhaustible 84 
Coal Board 130-32 
code-name (secret) for a 

scheme to balkanize India 54 


British (com.) 

commercial self-protection 178 
committees 66-67 
conflict, vis a vis India, 

of economic interests 9 
connection rendering India helpless 99 
crisis ca, 1930 177 
dependence on foreign trade 26 
drain of wealth from India 20, 

63-66, 116 

East India Company 21-22, 

27, 58, 65-66, 104 
economic relations with the 

Commonwealth and colonies 178 
economists 

regarding man solely as a 

being who desires wealth 4 
favoring mathematical formulas 145 
see also Edgeworth, Hobson, Jevons, 
Keynes, Malthus, Marshall, Mill, 
Pigou, Ricardo, Robbins, Robin- 
son, Ruskin, Smith and Soddy 
economy in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries 1 78 
enslavement of the Indian nation 98 
exploitation of 

India's mineral resources 11, 171 
the world 1 1 1 
factories 68, 173 
foreign-investment policies 178 
founders of the Labor Party 92 
guarantee of a fixed return 
on investments in India 67 
God-sent (allegedly) mission in India 4 
government of India 4, 11, 19, 

21-23, 29, 35, 63 
handloom weavers 68-69 
hegemony in India 
causing worse famines 65-66, 120 
celebrated nostalgically 65 
inimical to India? 104 
justified by the ideal of trusteeship 102 
hardly improving outcastes' lot 171 
political effects of 176 
weakened in the 1930s 90 
historians 65, 67, 90, 104-05, 112, 156 
Home Charges 64, 66 
House of Commons 59, 63, 92 
imperialism 8, 20-22, 54-55, 65, 

104, 116, 143, 147, 173 
imposition in India of economic 
checks and safeguards 1 73 
imprisonments of Kumarappa 26, 

28-29, 37, 39-40, 47, 111, 147 
inability (after World War II) 

to keep India in the Empire 45 
-Indian 

anonymous authpr 29, 172 
financial obligations 27 
industrial 

leadership funded by 

capital from India 22 
monopolies 18 

towns growing like mushrooms 1 70 
industrialists considered evil 147 
industry controlled in wartime 173 
inflation 178 

interest in African coastal natives 169 


British ( corn .) 

interests limiting the expansion of 
the Indian economy 171 
Labor Party 92 
labor problem 177 
law(s) in India 172-73 
impoverishing India 99 
replacing payment in kind with 
monetary land-taxes 21 
liking for sturdy, durable products 39 
loss of India's trust 11, 171-72 
political alliances 178 
unemployment due to steampower 68 
manipulation of Indian tariffs 26 
manufacturers seeking markets 18 
mineral wealth 84 
military expeditions 67 
missionary organizations 10, 68 
monarchy assuming responsibility 
for India 22 
monetary power 96 
navy 83 

need for Indian help in war 1 1 
Nobel Laureate in physics 60 
nostalgia for hegemony in India 65 
-occupied zone of Gennany 130 
opponents of economic orthodoxy 16 
parasitical relation to India 21, 116 
parliament 59, 63, 68, 156 
people nationalistically ethical in 

business dealings with each other 5 
plan to Balkanize India 54 
policies 39, 177 

political domination of India 104, 109 
161 

population growth 154, 169 
prime minister describing Indians 
as industrious 21-22 
products in India 1 07 
promises to India broken 11, 67, 171 
raj weakening in the 1930s 90 
readers in the mid-19th century 59 
relatively weak grasp (vis a vis young 
Kumarappa) of accounting details 5 
Royal Society 83 

ruin of the Indian artisan class and 
creation of a rural proletariat 176 
rule in India: see hegemony in India 
secret code-name for a scheme 
to balkanize India 54 
slave trade 171 
sociologist's account of the 
welfare state 117 

soldiers putting down the Luddites 68 
stealing From Africa 11, 168 
-style sarcasm 117 
taxation in India 
crushing 63-64 

exceeding British costs in India 67 
on salt 22, 25 

stricter than under the Moghuls 22 
tax revenues from India, spent on 
commercial dividends to 

private investors in Britain 66 
military expeditions elsewhere 67 
term, "calico" 108 
terms of economic integration 159 
towns (Bristol, Liverpool et al.) 171 



British (com.) 

trade-deficit with the USA and 
continental Europe 64 
trade with India 1 71 
trusteeship 4, 68, 102, 169-72 
variations in industrial profits 178 
vegetarian friend of young Gandhi 21 
views in regard to 
Gandhian social work 105 
war 34, 149 
welfare state 19 
White Man's Burden 116 
writers (on economics) 

between Smith and Malthus 16 

Broad 

abstract economic indices 135 
comparisons 114-16 
historical trend toward more 

humane economic relations 147 
thinking required to understand 
open-system economics 134 

Broadcasting 180 
Brockman, John (146: btc) 

Brooks, Paul (130: brc) 

Brown, 

Judith M. (30, 38, 105: BGP ), (90: BMl) 
Lester R. (129: BEE, BRP) 

Browning, Martin (74: bcl) 

Brutality 

associated with ideology 148 

in a clash between rich and poor 175 

see also Cruelty and 

Values, ostensible absence of 

Bryson, Bill (153: BNE) 

Buck, Norman Sydney (28: fee) 

Buddhism 131, 133, 163 
decline of 141 

Buildings 
new 39, 187 
old 20, 186-87 

description of (re: architecture) 177 
Building social order from the base up 151 
Bullets 103 
Bullock(s) 57 

-drawn vehicles 50, 106, 187 
led by nose-strings 45, 71, 123, 158 

Bulwer-Lytton, E. R. 66 
Bunge, Mario A. (60: bfp, bis) 

Bureaucracy, bureaucratization 4, 

54, 56, 139, 161 

Bureaucratic interference 172, 175 
Bureaucrats 

allegedly "brain-dead" 139 
in Germany 61 
in India 

causing oppression 160 
corrupt 56 


Burglars' jimmies (regarded 
oy Davenport as productive 
when the burglars profit) 13 

Burke, Edmund 68 

Burma 131, 133 

Bush, George W. 128 

Businesses dying destructively 141 

Business sentiment, prevalent 172 

Businesses for Social Responsibility 141 

Business Week (136: rbw) 

Butter 46 

Buying bananas or fish 176 
By-products of atomic fission 129 
Caimes, John Elliott 17 
Calculating 

acceptable levels of carcinogenic 
pesticides in food 150 
what it would take to provide a satisfy- 
ing and sustainable life for every- 
one intp the indefinite future 165 

Calcutta xi, xiii, 25, 30, 108, 178 
Calico 108 

Callousness towards the ordinary man 
an alleged hallmark of capitalism 130 

Calories per day 45-46 

Cambridge Journal of Economics (78: CJE) 

Cambridge University 1, 73 , 80 , 82, 

123, 136 

Canals 20-21, 23, 53, 55-56, 184 
Cancer (150), 154 
Capabilities 117, 161 

Capacity, capacities 
for cooperative self-reliance 151 
general personal 117, 122 
of the well-off to do good to all 169 
to be well-off 121 

Capital 

accumulation 140-41 
due to certain facilities 180 
aggregated 136 
at war with labor 170 
-cost of productive employment 51 
-expenditure/investment 22 
-goods-led, import-substituting 
industrialization 161 
-intensive economic 
activity 184-85 
growth 118 

invested in human beings 73 
irreplaceable 133 
large 49 

origins and increase 180 
output 77 
redemption 27 
surplus 24 


Capitalism vii, 34, 36, 71-72, 76, 
114-16, 130, 132, 159 
emergence of 177 
in crisis ( ca . 1930) 177 
interlinked with patriarchy 140 
North American constructive 
responses to 141 

suffering from a certain addiction 
and a certain blindness 141 

Capitalism , Socialism or Villagism? 40 

Capitalist(s) 95 
Christian 114 

patrons and friends of Gandhi 40, 125 
world unlike an enlightened kibbutz 149 

Capitalistic 
decision rules 76 
methods (ca, 1935) of farming 179 

Captains of industry 60 
Carcinogenic pesticides in food 150, 153 

Caring for 
other people 142 
the work force 140 

Carlowitz, Hans Carl von 83 
Carlson, Allan (124: CSE) 

Carlyle, Thomas 16, 59-60, 70 
Carnegie foundation(s) 124, 173 
American National Biography (78: ANB) 
Carnivores 147 
Carpenters 186, 188 

Carrots and papaya, 

sources of Vitamin A 145 

Carrying capacity (economic) of Earth 135 
Cars 106, 175 

Carson, Rachel 88, 129-30, 134 
Cart wheels 188 
Cartels 174 
Cassandra 143 

Caste(s), caste-system 9, 24, 40, 

80, 91-92, 94-95, 163, 176, 180 
land-owning 50 

Catching snakes, rats etc. 155 
Categorical imperative 1 1 7 
Cathedral of Konigsberg 90 
Catlin, Warren 178 
Cattle 180; see also Bullocks 
Cautious doctors 158-59 
Cell -counts (medical) 146 
Cement sheets 56 
Census ( 1 96 1 ) of India 1 26 
Center for 

Child-Health Research 150 
Neighborhood Technology 141 


Central 

banks in India 176 
control of AIVIA administration 31 
ovemment in Sweden 124 
lanning Commission (Indian) 4a 
Provinces of India 183 

Centralized 

economic planning 139 
industries 

accumulating wealth and 
distributing it badly 188 
exploiting natural resources 
on a service basis for the 
benefit of producers working 
in decentralized units 188 
functioning thus as accessory 

to decentralized industries 188 
supported by propaganda 185 
production viii-x, 33-34, 49, 106, 
119, 151, 187-88 

Ceramic, thermous-type refrigerators 144 
Cereals 46 

Chadha, Yogesh (67, 106: CRG) 
Chadwick, Edwin (85: CRS) 

Chakraborty, Rad indra Nath xiii 
Chakki(s) 38 

Chamberlain, Edward 152 
Champaran 98 
Chandragupta 20 
Change(s) 

in tne British political system 178 
in social conditions 74, 158 
in the use of consumable energy 177 
of wealth from directive ownership to a 
monetary claim on production 175 

Chanyakya: see Kautilya 

Chaos, financial, in the wake 

of peace after a world war 173 

Chapman, Sydney J. (28: CE) 

Charity, charities 125, 180 
Charm of infrequent luxuries 142 
Charwomen 177 

Chastity 112 
in marriage 155 

Chauduri, 

Amit (120: CML) 

Pramit (161: cie) 

Chauhan, Sandeep (89: cgg) 

Chauvenism 143 

Cheap accessibility to literature 170 
Cheapness, sought after in Japan 39 
Cheating (for the sake of private gain) 95 

Checks and safeguards in the Indian 
economy, imposed by Britain 173 



Chemical 

fertilizers 38, 57, 88, 130, 153, 163 
pesticides 129 

research in small field plots 179 

Chemistry 128, 152 
agricultural 84-85 , 88 

Cheney, Richard 128 

Chennai: see Madras 

Chicanery, a hallmark of 
an unhealthy economy 96 

Chickens 4, 180 

Chikhalia 25 

Childhood need for care 142 
Child labor 79, 174, 176 
Children's Hospital (in Norfolk va) 150 
Chillies 98; see also Cuisine 
China 7, 16, 35, 39, 52, 120, 157 
Chinese-style globalization 160 
Choice of Techniques 118 
Cholera 86 

Chossudovsky, Michel (164: CGP ) 

Christian concept of trusteeship 
4, 22, 68, 168-72 

Christianity 4, 6, 9, 

25-26, 109, 141, 143 

Christian Science Moniter, The 175 
"Church of Silent Demand, The" 169 
Church(es) 

in New York City 9, 11 
often opposed to 

changes in the social fabric 170 

Cider and fruit-trees 83 
Cigars vs essential nutrition "*5 
Cinema 44, 123, 180 

Circular tubes of porous clay, for 
water-efficient irrigation 144 

Circulation of 
blood 95 

matter (i.e. Stoffwechsel) 85 
money, velocity of 180 
wealth 95-96 

Circumstances 
dominating 121 
personal 118 

Cities and the Wealth of Nations: 

Principles of Economic Life (137-39) 

Cities in Evolution 29, 177-78 

City, cities 114, 132 
dwellers living luxuriously 187 
planning and architecture 140 
compared metaphorically to reefs 177 
supplying technology and capital 
to distant regions 137-38 


Civil 

disobedience in India 31, 94, 115 
service in India 4 
strife in Sweden 124 
war in the USA 65 

Civilization(s) 76, 78, 86, 95, 

97, 104, 114-15 

based on renewable resources 131 
evolution of 131 

threatened by misery and disruption 174 
Civilized workshops, ancient 148 
£izak$a, Murat (163: CHP) 

Clapp, C. E. (153: SSA ) 
Class-consciousness 33-34 

Classes (human) 
of beggars 180 

in conflict or struggle 59, 91 116 
"natural," "public," "fiscal," 

"social," "artificial" 179 

Classical 

economics vii, 2-3 
laziness of Indians 

(according to Gandhi) 125 

Clay 

floor (sat on by Kumarappa 
dressed in silk trousers) 23 
tubes, porous, used irrigation 144 

Clean 

environment f56 

production of consumable energy x 
villages 110 

Cleaning up after pollution 85, 142 
Climate 65, 105, 107, 160 

Climbing (by Samuelson, allegedly) 
towards the heavens 152 

Clinging to social traditions 187 

Clive, Robert 47 

"Cloak of tattered patches" 

(offered by the AIVIA) 33 

Clocks 52-53 

Closed-system models 59 , 70, 

73-74, 76, 114, 128, 154, 156 

Cloth, aggregate consumption and , 
production of, in India 108 

Clothing 118, 183 
in cold weather 123, 168 
erotic 123 

Clouded hills (in England) 83 
Club(s) 1, 44, 123, 142 

Coal 41, 84 , 86-87, 131 
Board (British) x, 130-32 
mines (Indian) 49 

Coale, Ansley J. (120: CPC) 

Coase, Robert H. (58: CEE) 

"Cocktails" of pollution 157 


Code-name for plan to balkanize India 54 

Colbert, Jean-Baptiste 83 

Collateral 

decimation of natural environment 165 
effects (in general) 90 

Collecting 

taxes partly in kind, not all in cash 160 
throwaway containers 142 

Collective bargaining 15 
Collectivism 40, 178 
Colleges 

Doveton 4, 11, 102 
Schumacher 134 

Cologne (175) 

"Colonel Sahib" (i.e. Kumarappa) 30 

Colonial 
civil service 4 
conditions 104 
patriarchy 140 

Columbia University 6-19, 61, 78 

Combatting ineffectively 

poverty, illiteracy and disease 161 

Combining 

money & barter-exchange 35, 186, 189 
various carcinogens 150 
the worst features (allegedly) of 
capitalism and socialism 160 

Coming 

Struggle for Power, The 29, 176-77 
Victory of Democracy, The 37 

Commanders, regimental, w innin g more 
loyalty than money could buy 94 

Commercial jingles 71 
Commercialization of agriculture 65 
Commissions (cash), illegal 56-57 
Committee (Swedish), shamed 128 
Commodities 69-70, 145 
Common-sense 

approach to modernization 163 
grasp of human nature 1 57 

Common welfare 178; see also Public needs 
Commons, global 135 
Communal ownership of land 40, 54, 57 
Communalism, religious 92 
Communion with Nature x 

Communism, Communists viu, 34, 

40, 52-53, 114-16 
radical 13 

Communist revolution in Britain? 177 
Community 

Church (in New York City) 15 
Development Program (in India) 

54, 56, 121, 160-62 
psychology 82, 158 


Compact fields (of each crop) 46 
Company towns 138 

Comparisons among different veins 
of economic thought 1 14- 16 

Compassion 118 

Compensation to landlords 
for land-reform 102 

Competition 

among firms with some degree or 
monopolistic control 136, 152 
athletic 159 

between rural and urban values 162 
international 164 

market- 9, 26, 39, 48-49, 54, 60, 
91-92, 136 

unhealthy 41, 87, 136, 157, 182 
Competitive system in transition 174 
Complaisance about injustice 117 

Complementing the precept of 

Keeping "hands off" Nature 153 

Complex 

of "sources" and "sinks" 134 
systems, tinkered with 158 
technologies 118 

Complexity in economics 
as in medicine 146 

Composing music 71 
Composting 179 

Comprehensive rural surveys 23, 

37-38, 164, 183 

Compromises 
fuzzy (by Nehru) 48, 160 
with harsh reality 1 18 

Concentration of 
grain to support city folk 

who don't raise food 148 
wealth and/or power 49, 178 

Concepts, economic, reduced to 
one dimension 60, 135 

Conclusions vitiated by depending 
on unreliable statistics 182 

Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land in 1844, The 86 

Conditions determining 

what is good or evil 155 

Confidential World-Bank memorandum 
156-57 

Conflict resolution 1 1 6 
Confucius 15, 37 

Congress, Indian National 27, 30, 32, 
47, 49-50, 53, 105, 126, 176 

"Conquering" Nature 86, 132 

Conscious 

deductive processes 128 
desires 118 



Conservation 
of energy. Law of 88 
of forests 56-57, 86-87 
-movement 86-87, 152 
of water 55, 57, 160 

Consequences of depleting vital source^ 
and/or letting vital sinks overflow 134 

Consolidated fund charges 1 73 
Constituent parts of human work 146 

Constitution of the 

Republic of India 53 , 56, 91 

Constructive work (Gandhian) 105 

Consulates, British, cost of (in China 
and Persia), charged to India 27 
Consumable 

energy x, 41, 87, 130, 134 
timber and water 41, 87 

Consumer(s) 
affluent 135 
decision-making 145 

Consumer-articles/goods vi i i 49 

51, 54, 106 ' ' 

Consumerism x, 115, 122-23 

Consumers’ 
needs 122 

responsibilities 5, 26 
surplus 73 

Consumption, 
analysis of 145 
luxurious 127 
substitutable forms of 122 

Contacts with Non-Christian Cultures... 

A Case-Book in the Christian 
Movement Abroad 9 

Containers, throwaway 142 
Contemporary (21st-century) crisis xi 
Contemporary Pediatrics (150: ncs) 

Content of production 149 
Continuity of life 41 

Contraceptive(s) 112 , 118, 155-56 
Testing Center 156 

"Contribution of Public Finance to the 
Present Economic State of India, The’ 
(Kumarappa’s M. A. thesis) 19 

Control of 
the Earth 86 
economic theories and 

government policies 122 
large-scale industry in India 48 
one’s life and destiny 99 
rivers 55 

social-work expenditures in Bihar 30 
Conurbations 132 

Conventionaj economic wisdom: illogical, 
meretricious and even dangerous 
(according to Galbraith) 123 


Conway, Edward C., Jr. (150: ncs) 
Cooper, John Milton, Jr. (87: CPD) 

Cooperation 
affectionate 60, 93-94 
with the Community Development 
Program 56 
vs competition 9 
financial, to prevent hasty pro- 
duction of inferior goods 186 
among Nature's units 41, 87, 153 
among panchayats 179 
of the poor with the rich 102 
and profit-sharing 12, 17 
in a search for truth 1 1 
with the USA 52 
among working people 63 

Cooperative 
methods 125 

organizations 46-48, 52-53, 62, 

92, 162, 176, 180, 188-89 # 
self-reliance 151 

Coordination of 

large-scale and cottage industry 4 ? 
Nature's units with each other 
41, 87, 153 

provincial policies in India 56 
wealth and talent 36 

Copper 41, 87 

Cornelius & Davar (an accounting 
firm headed by Kumarappa) 6 

Cornell University 11 

Corporations 14, 122 
giant 150 

prominent, beginning to fail 141 

Corruption 
bureaucratic 56 
municipal 172 

Cortes, Heman 132 
Cosmos (111), 135 
Cost(s) 

of idleness and unproductivity 

among displaced people 137-38 
of living 135 
of production viii 
of promoting cottage industry 126 
to society: see External costs 
of a subsistence diet 183 

Cost of a New World , The 10-11, 169-71 
Costly slum-clearance programs 136 
Cottage industries 8, 11 , 21, 48, 

51, 110, 119, 125-26, 172, 188 

Cotton (see also Spinning) 

-boom in India due to 

the Civil War in the USA 65 
-clothing needs in India 
for 100,000 people 46 
for 3.3 million people 119 
-crops replacing food-crops 56 
export from India to England 8, (65) 
industry in India 176 


Cotton ( com .) 

handworkers subsidized in India 49 
machine-made in England 11, 69, 171 
-mill owners in India 101 
-production processes in India 110 
regional techniques of manufacture 32 
spun by 

an unidentified old man (Gandhi) 23 
refugees 103 

-weavers' bones bleaching in India 69 
Council bills 180 

Counterproductive moral harshness 143 
Counting poor men's ribs 121 
Country with the lowest wages 156 
Cournot, Antoine- Augustin 152 
Courtesy (in Amartya Sen's writing) 117 
Coveting 111 

Cowardice, worse than violence 
(according to Gandhi) 115 

Coyajee, Jehangir 182 

Craft products, quality of 125, (151), 189 

Cravings for more elegant automobiles, 
exotic food, erotic clothing and 
elaborate entertainment 123 

Creating Alternative Futures; The End of 
Economics 142 

Creating economic dependency 151 
Creativity 147 
Creatures, types of 42-43 

Credit (monetary) 28, 180 
a "monster child" of Imoney-economy 
(according to Kumarappa) 185 
public 47, 172 

-societies (cooperative) 161, 176 
-supply of paper currency 180 
system (worldwide) 1 74 
theory, history of 7 

Creditors, bankrupt 141 
Creed of growth: see Capitalism 
Crime (13), 74, 80, 99, 104, 138 

Critical assessment of 
Kumarappa 1, 143-65 
Nehru as prime minister 160 

Cropland (aggregate, per-capita) 135 

Crop(s) 23, 45 
rotation of 1 79 

Crores 100, 119 

Crossley, Thomas F. (74: BCL) 

Cruelty x, 180; see also Brutality 

Cultivating 
honey 144 

land in temperate zones 1 79 
a multiplicity of wants 185 
sea-vegetables 144 


Cultural 

advances and/or evolution 115, 178 
idiosyncrasies in modernization 163 
level, general 125 
reactionary ideals attributed by 
J. P. Narayan to Kumarappa 33 
trappings of British imperialism 143 

Culture 9, 26, 33, 39, 45, 115, 127 
allegedly more important than 
material prosperity 178 
high viii 
of permanence 165 

Curiosity, commodities appealing to 72 

Currency 
-contraction 180 
paper- 175, 180 

Current 

deprivations 121 
dominant economic order 151 
wants 135 

Currently poverty-stricken nations 
getting into big-is-beautiful 
globalization 156 

Curzon, George N. 68 
Custodianship 114 

Customs duties (i.e. taxes on imports) 
viii, 12, 33, 109, 174, 179 

Cut flowers wilting (a metaphor for 
economic plans only superficially 
related to human nature) 44 

Cutting 

and clearing and burning 129 
hay at the right time 95 

Cyclical needs for care 142 

Dacca 8 
Dacoits 110 
Dairy farming 86, 180 
Daly, Herman E. (122: PTL) 

Damage due to pollution 142, 149-50 
Dams 53, 106 

Dan (a system of payment in kind) 186 
Dangers 

to future generations 150 
now global for the first time 163 
of totalitarian domination 165 

Dark 
Age 165 
Satanic mills 83 

Darling, Malcolm L. 181 
Darwin, Charles 91, (179: DAW) 
Darwinian natural selection 63 
Das, 

Amritananda (89: DFG. 

B. 181 

Gurcharan (51: DIV) 



Dasgupta, 

A. K. (72: DET) 

Partha S. (122: DER) 

Dates (edible) 180 

Datt, Gaurav (161: DRP) 

Datta, Amlan xi, xiii, 

(89: DAT), (151: DPH), (152: DPD) 

Davar's College of Commerce 6 

Davenport, H. J. 11-14, (75), 

77, 88, 163 

Davis, Kenneth S. (77-78: FDR) 

Day-care centers 59 
DDT 129 

Deadly pollution decried by scientists 153 
Death toll of 1959-62 famine in China 120 
Debt(s) 

foreign, endangering the autonomy of 
weak states in the 19th century 172 
incurred by farmers 180 
public 7, 16, 22, 27-29, 47, 

55, 66, 160, 172, 174, 181 
-traps, national, 20th-century 160 

Decadent capitalism 73, 177 
Deccan 65 
Decentralized 

economic organization 48, 115 
ownership in flourishing 

urban neighborhoods 137 
production x, 33, 151, 162 

Dechristianization of new 

progressive movements 1 70 

Decision(s) (economic) 
due to "animal spirits" 158 
-making, fast and frugal 128 
-rules, capitalistic 76 

Declaration by the Government 
of India in 2004 156 

Declining 

agricultural labor force 126 
land fertility and level of 
water tables 160 

Deeply engrained 

social prejudices 125 

Deep thinking required to understand 
open-system economics 134 

Defeat of Russia by Japan 170 
Defective historical analogy 157 
Deficit spending 161 
Definition of productivity 13, 163 
Deforestration 154 

Degradation, ecological 81, 121, 128 
of 1 .2 billion hectares of land 154 

Degree of social status 91-92 
Del6age, Jean-Paul (83: DHE) 


Deliberately restricting wants 76, 141 
Delirium 165 

Delhi School of Economics xiii 
Delusions 93; see also Illusory 

Demand(s) 
and supply 179 
for a clean environment 156 
for commodities 73, 163 
elasticity of 73 
exorbitant governmental 98 
for justice and common honesty 172 
for knowledge, created by 

the Industrial Revolution 170 
for labor 4 

primary vs middle-class vs 
industrial vs modem 52 
for safeguards against unfair 

commercial discrimination 173 
-side economic theory 164 

Democracy 119-20, 165 
Demonstrating marketing techniques 180 

Denial, allgedly scientific, of ethical 
concern 61, 75, 80, 116, 146, 178 

Dependency 151 
on imported oil 160 
on the monsoon 184 
on urban amenities 162 

Dependent regions or countries 138-39 

Depletion of 
natural capital 135 
non-renewable resources 83 
soils and seas 153 
vital resources 134 

Demoralization due to idleness 138 
Deogirikar, T. R. (67: dgg ) 

Deployment abroad of Indian soldiers 150 

Depressions (economic) 59, 79 
allegedly extraordinary 1 73 

Deprivation 118, 120 
Desai, 

Mahadev 30 
Meghnad (51: DDP) 

Desecration of natural beauty 81 
Deserts 154 

Designing one's own 

house and/or furniture 44 

Desire(s) 118, 123 
of the ruling race to hold others 
in bondage as suppliers 
of raw materials 185 
to be slim 183 
unlimited 72, 157 

Despair 106 
Destitution 118 
Destruction of 

the dominant economic order 151 


Destruction of (com.) 
environments 129 
humankind 41, 158 
source(s) of benefit 42-43 

Destructive 
competition 48 
economic progress 131 
flooding, weather 96, 153 

Determination, willful, 

in economic planning 139 

Determinism, parochial, of Rostow 163 

Devaluation of women 141 

Devastation 121, 150 

Development viii, 8, 29, 86 
from above 161 

of agriculture and of the automobile 139 
of capitalism in India under Nehru 159 
of cities, before ingenious improve- 
ments in rural productivity 
were devised 138 
economic, successful, by 

improvisational drift 139 
of economic 

activities without catering to demands 
of a hierarchically superior group 
or an addiction-driven system 142 
of education, health-care etc. 1 1 7 
of the era of electricity 115 
as expansion of freedoms 121 
goal-oriented 139 
of Indian industrial self-reliance 161 
of intense intellectual life 132 
of labor-saving machinery 33, 173 
of large-scale industry 
in an orderly way 173 
in India 48 

of natural resources 169 ■ 
of personality 134 
potentially endless (allegedly), 
of the market economy 137 
qualitative, 

vs quantitative expansion 139 
rural 45 

small-is-beautiful 46, 48-49, (52), 92, 
115, 132-33, 139, 150, 160, 165 
social 115 
of skills 92 

thwarted by population explosion 155 
Devil taking the hindmost 40, 120 

Devising alternatives to exclusively 

monetary reckoning 51-52, 135, 164 

Dey, Sushil (117: dag) 

Dharma 93, 97 

Diabolical-scale wars of destruction 189 

Diagnosis 146 

Dictatorship 119 

Dictionary citations 134 

Diet 

and digestion 45 

including healthy roughage 146 


Diet* (com.) 

reduction of 76 
subsistence, cost of 183 
vegetarian 46 

Dietetics, Dieticians 145, 181 

Different kinds of units of measure 
used in medical science 146 

Different religious heritages of 

Gandhi and Kumarappa 163 

Digby, William (21: DPI) 

Diggens, John Patrick (78: DKC) 

Digging out the positive, progressive 
elements of Marxian, Gandhian 
and Liberal options 163 

Dignity of work 45 

Dilapidated houses prevalent 

ca. 1940 in Indian villages 187 

D iminishin g returns, Law of 179 

Directive Principles (in the 
Constitution of the 
Republic of India) 56 

Disaffection 94 

Disaggregated income classes 145 

Discipline, Gandhian, 
of the animal nature of humans 134 
political 107 
of die self 104, 117 
too rigorous in regard to 

fnigality and wantlessness 125 

Discounting 75-76, 135 
Discount rate 180; (see also Gesell) 
Discourse, opaque, by experts 145 

Disease(s) 
in cattle 180 
in humans due to 
hatred 169 

ecological pollution 85-86, (129), 153 
-ridden numans 86 
wiping out crops 153 

Disequilibria 60 

Disharmony due to competition for 
non-renewable resources 41, 87 

"Dismal science" (economics) 60 
Displaced and dislocated people 138 
Disposal of lethal substances 129 

Disproportional spending for 

traditional social occasions 187 

Dissipations of consumable energy 177 

Distances between (a) consumers and 
(b) the sources sustaining them and 
the sinks where their waste goes 135 

Distant markets 151 

Distinguished biologist describing 
"Gaia" as "a tough bitch" 146 



Distinguishing between 
acceptable vs unacceptable kinds 
of mechanization 144 
aggregate vs per-capita increases 139 
chemical, biological vs 
ecological approaches 
to agricultural research 179 
costs of Tabor vs of raw materials, 
insurance, marketing etc. 185 
"classical" vs 

"neo-classical" economists vii 
crude and advanced technology 177 
delivering quality education and public 
health to the masses vs delivering 
subsidies to the better-off 160 
depletion vs pollution 83-87, 134, 164 
development-loans vs philanthropy 138 
different causes of impoverishment 173 
direct vs indirect taxation 180 
early vs later stages in processing raw 
materials into finished products 184 
engineering vs human problems 118 
evil British carnivorous imperialists vs 
morally good Indian vegetarian 
peasants and artisans 147 
feudal vs capitalist patriarchy 140 
food crops vs money-crops 28 
foodstuffs nutritious to India’s 
people vs foodstuffs that can 
be sold more profitably abroad 160 
ood vs bad lending 174 
ome industry vs village industry 
vs cottage industry 51, 164 
how to create an army vs how to 

create a developing economy 138 
how people are affected by what others 
say about them vs how by what 
others really think of them 169 
income vs capital 133 
knowing that physical work is healthy 
vs knowing now rfcuch 159 
making loans etc. vs creating 

seYf-generating economies 138 
metamorphosis of organises vs 
healing of organisms 138 
monetary 

bankruptcy vs exhaustion of 

biologically vital resources 135 
claim on production 

vs directive ownership 175 
costs to profit-seeking firms 
vs real costs to society 149 
value vs real content of production 149 
wages of the present (ca. 1915) vs an 
allegedly more vital budget of 
an allegedly imminent future 177 
"natural" vs "artificial" vs "fiscal" 
vs "social" classes of people 179 
necessary vs optional 

functions of the state 180 
Nehru's stated policies vs 

their implementation 161-62 
nutrient analysis vs 

analysis of food-commodities 145 
paleotecnnic vs neo technic eras 177-178 
predatory ys parasitical vs enterprising 
vs socialist vs service-oriented 
economic activities 147 


Distinguishing between (com.) 
programmatic declarations vs real 
governmental support 139, 162 
prosperity vs extravagance 173 
productive vs protective vs 

prohibitive customs duties 181 
qualitative development vs 

quantitative expansion 139 
renewable vs non-renewable resources 
41, 131 

sectors of an economy oriented towards 
the world market vs towards 
satisfying local needs 151 
sources vs sinks 134 
the sources-sinks metaphor vs 
what is really happening 134 
sustainable development vs 
sustainable economy 1 52 
utility, value vs price 179 
various rates of return in the 

various stages of processing raw 
materials into finished products 184 
"vertical" vs "horizontal" economic 
planning 36 

wants vs needs 122, 158 
water in a fountain vs in a pitcher 70 
"wolf-pack" vs "sheep-hera" societies 
147 

Distraction (from ominous indications 
of piacro-ecological pollution) 
due to being busy 165 
due to hype, religion 

and/or monetary analysis 135 

Distribution 
equal 39, 98 
equitable 48, 98 
of cultivation 46 
of gold and monetary credit 180 
of power between men and women 140 
of stored water 55 
of useful or pleasurable things 95 
"primary" (according to Davenport) 14 
of wealth due to machinery 179 

Disturbances in "the economy of Nature" 
41, 87, 158 

Diversion (of human energy and 
resources) from the gen- 
eration of wealth 157 

Divine (allegedly) 
countenance 83 

judgement within each person 167 
ordinance 22 
providence 159 
souls 116 

Division 
of labor 45 

theoretical , of ecological 
degradation into deple- 
tion and pollution 134 

Diwan, Romesh (89: OLE) 

Doane, Russell xiii 

Dobbert, Gerhard 29, 175 

Doctors (medical) 104, 153, 158-59 


Dorfman, Joseph (13, 18: DEA) 

Doles 110 

Dolgoff, Sam (62: ba) 

Domestic 
industry 58 
servants 118 

Dominance of spirit over body 168 
Dominant economic order now vii, 151 

Domination (by humans) over 
circumstance 121 
Nature 132 

Dostaler, Gilles (74: BDB) 

Doubt (as an existential problem) 99 

Doubtful value of 

forced industrial growth 161 

Dough baked on embers 98 

Dovetailing (or lack of it) of various 
economic forces emanating from 
cities into their hinterlands 137 

Doveton College 4, 11, 102 
Dowd, Douglas F. (78: DTV, dva ) 
Down-to-earth economic knowledge 145 

Dragging of feet (by Amartya Sen 
in regard to ecological issues) 122 

"Drain of wealth" 20, 63-66, 116 
Drainage 154, 161 

"Drawing a line" to eschew 
moral values 61, (133), 164 
violence 155 

Drawing with abandon upon nonrenew- 
able resources of the planet 165 

Dreams 25 

Dreze, Jean xiii 

Drinkable water 121 

"Drink habit" (alcoholic) 27, 180 

Drive toward labor-saving devices 185 

Droughts 55, 119 

Drudgery 177 

Drugs, drug-addiction 74, 138 

Dualism(s) 36, 42-43, 79, 114, 147 

Duality of (a) critique and 

(b) positive reconstruction 152 

Dumping toxic waste 156 
Dunayevskaya, Raya (70: DMF) 
Duncan, Richard C. (84: DWE) 

Durability 
of British products 

(e.g. Rolls-Royce cars) 39 
of money more than of 

perishable merchandise 176 


Dust, poisonous 178 

Duties (sec also Customs duties) 
in general 86, 97 
between groups 40 
of economists 142, 149 
of government vii, 81 ; see also 
Functions of the state 
vis a vis rights 42-92 

Dutifulness associated with "econo- 
my of permanence" 43, 147 

Dutt, R. C. 23, 59, 64-67 
Dying rivers 86 
"Dynasties" (figurative) 35 

Early 

ecological studies 83 

Earnings, foregone, regarded as 
a measure of social cost 156-57 

Earth x, 86 

its ability to support our growth 165 
carrying capacity of 135 
history of 129 
not an organism 153 

Earthquake in Bihar 29 
Earthworms 179 

Easily pleased, deprived people 118 

East India Company, British 21-22, 

27, 58, 65-66 

Eastern Europe 86 

Echoes of Kumarappa's criticism of 
Nehru's economic policies 51, 

54, 125-26, 160-62 

Eckholm, Erik P. (153: ELG) 
Eco-feminism 140 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 17 
Ecological 

balance and/or integration 1 , 115, 129 
crises 121 

degradation 41, 81, 87, 121, 128-29 
economics 82-88, 130-36, 140, 
152-54, 165 
"footprint" 135 
Lebensraum 136 
"narodism" 88 
rationality 128 
services 135 
"shadow" 135 
situation of humanity 158 
sustainability 122, 136 
values 133 

Ecologically 

productive land and water 135 
unbalanced economies 134-35 
unsustainable 

international commerce 135-36 
Westernization 132 

Ecological Economics 1 29 , 

(135: WEE , WNC, WRM), (136: ALE) 



Ecological Indicators 129 

Ecologists extending the scope of chemical 
and biological investigation 179 

"Ecology (coining of the term) 83 

Ecology 129 

Ecology and Letters 129 

Econometrics, Econometric Society 
2 , 121 , 123 

Economic 

activities 

essential to well-being 141 
with no possible limits in view 14 1 
administration 130 
backwardness, causes of 180 
behavior affected by institutions 122 
Commission (European) 125 
crisis after World War I 174 , 178 
culture of permanence 87, 165 
development viii, 8 , 29 
oFBurma 131 
successful 139 

discourse with virtually no statistics 139 
doctrines 

orthodox 4, 18, 58-60, 74-76, 89-90 
r „ ^2, 136, 146-48, 164 

Gandhi an 91-92, 95, 101 , 109 158 
n^vel 16, 58-59 72, 74, 77, 80, 158 
Western, applied to India 27 79 
experiments 150 * 

fairness (5), 16, 26-27, 42, (56) 

(90), 93, 95-97, 110, 114-16,' 

(118), 120, 123, 148, 160, 168 
172-73, 185-86 
forces emanating from cities 
into their hinterlands 137 
inequalities 61 -.62, 96, 114 
innovation, normally urban 137 
logic, impeccable but dangerous 156 
-Man concept 4, 58, 74 , 76 
90, 95, 116, 136, 146-48 
management, top-down 115 
mistakes 150 
organization 28 
planning 79 

P lan ™ng Commission (European) 

Program Committee (Indian) 47 
progress, moral evaluation of 131 
reckoning, terms of 39 , 

50-52, 135, 157 
relations, non-exploitive 141 
sectors, some of them oriented to 
the world market, yet some 
to satisfying local needs 151 
self-sufficiency 49, 51, 80 
108-10, 125, 147 
stimulation by fixed-rate 
inflation 176 
surveys 23, 37-38, 144 
"take-off" 132 

Economic theory, allegedly 
bankrupt 136 

going to seed in mathematical 
Formulae 145 


Economic theory morally neutral? 

13, 61, 75, 80, 116, 146, 178 
Economica (146: rld) 

Economically productive 
burglars' jimmies 13 

Economic and Political Weekly 
(89: GPI) 

Economic History of British 
India , 1757-1837 64-66 

Economic Journal, The (75: ric) 

Economics : An Introductory Analysis 
(82), (152) ' * 

Economics of Enterprise, The 14 

Economics of Imperfect Competition 
The 152 

"Economics of Permanence, The" 133 
Economics of Welfare, The 80 
"Economy" (derivation of the word) 58 
Economists, female 136-42 
Economy of Cities , The 137 

Economy of Permanence 40-45 49 
K 2 , 146, 152, 175 ' ' 

Ecosocialism 86 
Ecosystems 41, 83, 165 
Ecosystems 129 
Edgell, Stephen (78: etv) 

Edgeworth, Francis Y. 17 , 39 
Edible oils 46 
Edison, Thomas 175 
Edge of subsistence 1 18 
Edge of the Sea, The 129 
Edinburgh 10 

Educated people, unemployed 180 
Education 

basic 117, 120, (160) 

Board (Indian) 37 
inculcating extravagance 173 
a national investment 73 
national system(s) of 21 34 
popular 174 

preparing young men to enter 

industries and commerce 184 188 
redirection of 126 
supported by international loans 138 
technological 182 
universal 52-53 
in villages 45, 56, 180 

Effectiveness in the kitchen 177 

Efficiency 5, 39, 49, 115, 118 
due to resourceful adaptation 137 
Egalitarian reforms 127 

"Eggs, golden", laid (according to Gandhi) 
by entreprenreurial "geese" 102 


Ehrlich, Paul R. (153: EME) 

& Anne H. (122: EBR ) 

Einstein, Albert 157 
Elaborate 

entertainment in the USA 123 
weddings in Indian villages 25 

Elasticity of demand 73 

Electric 
current 134 
domestic order 177 
engines 61 
supply 49 

Elegant 

automobiles 123 

hut designed by Kumarappa 32 , 151 
E-mail 122, 151 

Emergence of modem-type prosperity 
in the West 156 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo 5, 89 
Emigration 123, 176 
Emitter-tubes of porous clay 144 
Emperor of Ethiopia 75 

Empire(s) 42 
American 9 
Aztec 132 
British 27, 45, 

65-66, 89, 108, 174 
Moghul 22, 35 

Employers’ associations 169-70 

Employment (gainful) 48, 119 
to transform raw materials 
from abroad into manu- 
factured goods 183 

Energy 

-accounting 135 

consumable x, 41, 87, 130, 134 
as unit of measure 

in economic theory 135 
conservation of 88 
human 96, 145 

Engels, Friedrich 70-71, 85-86, 100 

Engines, electric and 

internal-combustion 61 

Engineers 91 

England vii, x, 8, 11, 59, 134 
sound of heart (according to 
Gandhi) 99 

English (see also British) 
agriculture 84-85 
and Indian greed 109 
aristocrat stating that nothing 
brutal happened at Amritsar 
176 

cholera epidemic 86 
college named after Schumacher 134 
economists who ignored history 177 
enlightened public opinion 130 
factory workers (44), 123 


English (com,') 
internment camp 133 
language 55, 144 
promotion of African slave-trade 
to America 171 

regard for religion and humanity 169 
ruling class 178 

village during World War II 133 
Enjoying 

the best things of this Earth 168 
with renunciation 1 1 1 

Enlightened 

kibbutz, maximizing welfare 149 
self-interest 42 

Enmity 41 

Enriching few while costing many 105 

Enterprise^) 14, 39, 45, 140-41 147 
preparing in a socio-economically 
beneficial way for their demise 141 

Entertainment, elaborate 123 
"Entfremdung" (the German word) 70 

Entitlement to food 120; 
see also Bread Labor 

Environment and History 129 

Environmental Protection Agency (USA) 
150 

Environmental Law Quarterly (37: KES) 
Environment threatened by affluence 127 
Epidemics, epidemiology 86, 152 

Equality (in principle) 
of distribution 39, 98 
of needs 114 
of status 110, 114 

Equations of general equilibrium 152 
Equilibria 

biologically important 155 
market- 73, 123, 146, 152, 155 

Equitable distribution 48, 98, 186 
Era of agricultural disaster 154 

Eriksson, 

Leif (18: EKF) 

Ralf xiii, (88: EEM) 

Erosion 57, 154, 179 
Eschewing 

moral values 61, (133), 164 
violence 155 

Eskimos 54 

Esprit de corps 94 

Eternal 
salvation 159 

solutions to economic problems 152 

Ethical (Culture) Society 
in Boston xiii 
in Chicago 15 
in New York 15 



Ethics 

dwelt upon by Gandhians 116 
in regard to technology 118 
seen m the perspective of the struggle 
for Indian independence 147 

Ethiopia 75 

"Eugenic order" 1 77 

European 
agriculture 84 
civilization, expanding 170 
history, ancient 148 
welfare-states 117 

European Journal of Sociology, The 
(117: MWS) 

Evaluations, nuanced, in 

normative economic thinking 148 

Evasion of Gandhian truths 149 
Evelyn, John 83 

Ever nastier bacteria and viruses 153 
Everything learned to the age of 18 157 
Evil 

effects of competitive money-economy 
182, 188-89 

-Good dualism 131, 147, 155 
methods and principles 116, 171 
spell caused by continual 

association with inferior minds 169 

Evolution of Provincial 

Finance in British India , The 15 

Evolutionary economics 77 
Examination of Dogmatic Theology , An 62 
Executive branch (US government) 128 
Excesses of industrialism 105 
Exchange 

between currencies viii, 34, 180 
par 180 

Exercise, healthy 107 

Exercising caution in economic 
policy as in medicine 1 58 

Exertion, human physical 32, 45, 

62, 103, 159 

Excise taxes 12 

Exclusively selfish behavior 58; 
see also Economic-man theory 

Exhaustion of natural resources 
x, 81, 130, 153 

Exhuberant modernism in the arts 165 
Exorbitant demands 98 
Exotic theories applied uncritically 127 
Expansion 

of European civilization 1 70 
of market economy, 
undermined 164 
uneven 120 


Expansionism, unlimited 131 
see also Capitalism 

Expectations 118 
Expenses 

military and administrative 22 
for social occasions in villages 187 

Experimental 
economics 157 
psychology 60 

Experimentation, economic 150 

Exploitation (in various senses) 
agricultural , of land 153-54 
bureaucratic 175 
by means of telegraph lines,' 
roads and harbors 169-70 
of European workers 106 
going on "merrily" 169 
of gratitude 94 
by international trade 149 
of India's natural resources 
by British imperialists 102 
for the benefit of 

decentralized producers 188 
of Nature 114 
of peasants 99, 176 
of the poor by the rich 116, 136 
of the soil 55 
unfair 11, 22 

Explosion of human population 
46, 59, 112, 126, 154-55, 165 

Exponential increase in the rate of 

scientific and technical advances 165 

Export (from India) 
of gold 180 

-market, manufacture for 51, 108 
of raw materials for use 

in foreign factories 183, 186 
of surplus products 188 

Expressing regional personality 177 

Expropriation 63 * 

of expropriators 125 

Extending dependency 151 

External (in some sense) 
benefits 9 
biocapacities 136 

costs (viii)-ix, 34, 81, 142, 149, 159 

debt 55 

security 48 

wars 27 

world 83 

Extinction of 
humankind 76 
species after species 129 
by the thousand 165 

Extreme moral expectations 116 
Ezioni, Amatai (2: EMD) 

Fabb, John (65: FBE) 

Faber pencil(s) 50 


Fabian socialism 175 

Face of a poor, weak man 

(kept m mind by Kumarappa) 99 

Facism 40 
Factors 

of cycle of life 41 
of production 28, 179 

Factory, factories 
acts (i.e. laws) 170 
-hours 104 
new 142 
-life 44 

mass-production viii, 25, 34, 43, 72 
86, 97, 104, 106, 115, 148, 164 
"the more the merrier" 97 
-owner(s), worker(s) 44, 71, 100-01 
-system 19 

Failure(s) 

of banKs 180; see also Bank holiday 
large-scale economic 1 26 
to see that the population explosion was 
becoming shaiply aggravated 165 
to take some useful points from 
Pigou and Keynes 164-65 

Fairness 26, 73, 114-15, 

120, 148, 160, 185-86 

Fairbank, John K. (35: fsc) 

Fairchild, Fred R. (28: FEE) 

"Faith, or, Being Led of the Spirit" 

167-68 

Falcon, Walter P. (145: wbf) 

Families 

controlled in size: see Family planning 
with state-subsidized services 124 
old 94 

their relation to the central state 1 24 
unoccupied for much of the year 24 

Family 

accomodations 48 
-based handwork 125 
housing 124 
human 91 
immediate 58 
Kumarappa* s 4 
planning 112, 126, 156, 162 
Planning Board (Indian) 156 
power relations 140 
uarrels over property 1 00 
chumacher's 133 
Seligman's 15 
system, joint 9, 30-31, 40, 

80-81, (176), 180 

Famine(s) 20-21, 25, 65-67, 

99, 111, 120, 174 
-relief charges 27, 66-67 

Famines in India 65-66 

Fanciful notions of a golden age 163 

Farmelant, James xiii 

Farmers, farming 20, 114-15, 178, 180 


Farm organization 179 
Fascism 1 77 

Fashion, economics of 13 
Fashionable word ("ecological") 128 
Fast and "frugal" decision-making 128 
"Fatal conceit" (von Hayek) 150 
Fatalism 176 
Fear ix, 173 
Feasible 

kinds of mixed econony 151 
weather 134 

Federal-reserve banks 180 
Feeling exploited 136 
Fehr, Ernst (157: FGF) 

Feiser, Louis, dutiful and creative 
while inventing napalm (147) 

Female economists 136-42 

Feminine vitality 177 

Feminism 13, 140-41 

Ferm, Vergilius 37 

Fertile land reduced to deserts 154 

Fertility of soil 21, 31, 38, 85, 163 

Fertilizer(s) 38, 57, 84-85, 87-88, 

121, 130, 144, 153, 163, 170, 179 

Field days for pests in India 46 
Field, J. G. (153: FHS) 

Fifth Avenue (in New York) 8 
Fighting 83, 130 

for better wages, work-conditions 1 70 
Final 

achievement (alleged) by Samuelson 
in economic theory 152 
surrender (by Samuelson in a dispute 
about economic theory) 136 

Finance and Commerce in Federal 
India 29, 172-73 

Financial chaos in the wake of peace 1 73 
Fine ladies, futile 177 

Finite ability of the Earth to support 
human growth 165 

Finns 170 
Fire-protection 142 
First 

duty of the human race (according 
to Gifford Pinchot) 86 
-hand economic observations, 

systematic (by Kumarappa) 145 
of India's Five-Year Plans 118 , 152 
three of her Five-Year Plans 161 

Fiscal impossibility (according to Gandhi) 
of compensaitng landlords for 
confiscation of land 102 



Fischer, 

Herbert 32, 104, 144 
Louis (108: fgl), (131: FLG) 

Fish 

and Wildlife Service (USA) 129 
selling 176, 185 

Fishing 81 
Five 

Indian economists writing a book 39, 181 
kinds of 

classes of people 179 
economic behavior 14, 41-42, 147, 163 
intellectual profession 95 
urban growth derived from 
import-replacing 137 

Five-Year Plans 48, 51, 118, 139, 152 
Flagpoles 53 
Flags, black 50 

Flapper driving a sports car 175 
Fleming, Donald J. 9 
Flesh covering ribs 121 
Floods 55 

"Flower in the Crannied Wall" 12 

Flows into sinks transformed and 
thereby replenishing sources 134 

Fodder 110 
Folk-psychology 157 
Food 

-availability vs entitlement 120 

-commodities 145 

-deprivation 118 

for the hungry 123 

-grains 46 

-poisoning 153 

-policy analysis for the World Bank 145 

a primary factor in the economy 130 

-production 56 

in relation to the body 134 

-stuffs, basic 161 

with toxic residues 154 

Force of the dollar in your pocket 95 
Forced industrial growth 161 
Forces of production vi i , 33 
Ford, Henry 175 

Foreign 
aid 161 

-exchange banks 180 
industry 58 

trade, regulation of 188 
Foregoing unnecessary precepts 158 
Foregone earnings 156-57 

Forest(s), Forestry 10, 15, 22, 

56-57, 86-87, 131, 135, 160, 180 

Forewords by Gandhi 40 
Forging Capitalist Patriarchy . . . 140 


Forms of social organization 159; 
see also Institutions 

Fortified trading-stations 194 

Fortune 122 

Fossil 

fuels x, 41, 84, 131; 

see also Coal and Oil 
shells 177 

Foster, John Bellamy (70, 85: FME, FMJ) 

Fostering economic self-reliance and 
capacity for self-development 151 

Fountain pens 52 
Fraas, Karl N. (85: fkp) 

Fragile macro-ecological situation 158 
Fragmentation of India 54 
France 59 

Frank, Andre Gunder (164: FCU) 

Franklin, Benjamin 12 

Freeing of the arts in the 20th century 165 

Freedom(s) 18-19, 34, 91-92, 121 

Freemasons 6 

Free 

enterprise 51 
India 102 

speech and press 175 
trade 18, 178, 180 
will 41, 87, 134, 158 

Freezing to death, even though not 
(according to some economists) 
in need of heating 75 

Freight charges 64 
French colonies 16 
Friendship Pact (1931) 16 
Frontline (121: FL) 

“Frugal", fast decision-making 128 
Frugality 125 
Fruits 46, 180 
Fruit trees 83 

Fuel(s) x, 41, 84, 130-31; 
see also Coal and Oil 

Full 

flowering of human life 132 
models (of economies) 1 

Fumifigium , or The Inconvenience of 
the Air and Smoke of London 83 

Functions of the state 178, 180; 
see also Duties of government 

Fumiss, Edgar (28: FEE) 

Furniture, designing one's own 44 
Fusion of town and country 86 
Futile fine ladies 177 


Future 

of Britain and of capitalism 177 
indefinite 165 

of our species and of life on Earth 165 
people x, 121, 164-65 
reconciliation between 

local and global economy 152, 160 
value of articles of consumption 72 

Futurism 142 

Fuzzy compromises 48, 160 

Gachter, Simon (157: FGF) 

Gadgil, Dhananjaya R. (162: GPP) 

Gaia 146 

Galbraith, John Kenneth 12, 122-23 

Gambling 159 

Game(s), 

a necessary kind of amenity 142 
to amuse factory hands 44, 123 
zero-sum 136 

Game-theory 128 
Gandhi (the film) 67 
Gandhi, Indira 53 

Gandhi, Mahatma vi i - vi i i , 9-11, 14-15, 
19, 21-22 et passim 
allegedly a planner 126 
calling up (according to Tagore) 

the great powers of the meek 171 
up to his elbows in dirt 104 

Gandhi's 

alternative to artifical contraception 155 
anti-imperialism 108 
appreciation of Sam 

S enbottom’s work 177 

of a report on economics 49 
asbes buried together with his ideas 51 
ashrams 103 
Basic Works 117 
book entitled Sarvodaya 92-97 
capitalist friends: see Bajaj and Birla 
children (four in number) 131 
civil disobedience 94 
convalescence in 1 9 1 8 106 
correspondence with Geddes 1 77 
"crusade" for reforms 125 
daughter-in-law, Nirmala 97 
death 49-50, 57, 101, 103 
dim view of informing people about arti- 
ficial means of contraception 126 
disagreements 

with Kumarappa about how to 
administer the AIVIA 163 
with Nehru about economic 
theory 100, 162 

eldest child and grandchildren 23 
essay on economics 60, 92-97 
experimental communes 103 
extreme moral expectations 1 1 6 
faithfulness to the British Empire 89 
female disciples at the head of 

the Ministry of Health 126, 155 
forewords to other writers' books 40 


Gandhi's (com.) 

formulation of Ruskin’s concept of 
social affections 15,8 
glorification of self-employment 125 
guilty plea to the charge of 
preaching disaffection 99 
Hindu beliefs and/or loyalty 89-90, 97, 
109, 111 

house in central India 54 
impact ca. 1930 in India 176 
intimations (according to Schumacher) 
of hostility toward social mobility 
and economic development 1 26 
lapses from self-discipline 117 
letter calling Gora's thought and 
practice superior to his own 53 
liking of independent-minded people 162 
medical quackery 103 
moralistic talk 125 
need for Kumarappa’s services 23 
negotiations in 1931 in England 172 
opinion of the AIVIA 's results 144 
paraphrase of an American book 1 1 7 
patriotic political concerns 88-89, 109 
psychological ideas H6 
physician 143 

radical talk, conservative action 125 
reading of Ruskin's book 60, 92-97 
revolutionary proposal in regard 
to basic education 126 
secretaries 101, 143 
social 

prejudices 125 
utopia 104 

somewhat intemperate nature 1 1 2 
spinning (daily) 104, 106 
teaching a girl how to spin 107 
tendency to rebel 99 
unsystematic frame of mind 89 
vow of chastity 131 
worst mistake 154-55 
years of collaboration with Kumarappa 1 
views in regard to 
agriculture 126 
birth control 112-13, 154-55 
bodily labor, bread labor 103-04, 115 
caste 91-92, 110 
civilization 76 
craftsmanswhip 1 05 
distribution of goods 98 
ecology 111-12 
economics 89-116 
education 126 
factories 104-06 
free meals 104 

happiness and contentment 76 
karma 90 
machinery 105-06 
manual work 103-04 
modern Western 

civilization 89, 97, 117 
money 91, 97, 110, 163 
population and its control 112, 126 
poverty 97-99 
religion 90 

selfemployment of the individual 125 
self-sufficiency 49, 52, 80, 101, 

104, 108-10 



sandhi's views (cont.) in regard to 
self-sustaining villages 139 
spinning 105-08 
trusteeship 99-102, 125 
urban culture 89 
the USA 90-91 
vocations 91, 139 
voluntary restriction of wants 76 

"Gandhi and the Politics 
of Decentralization" 34 

"Gandhian Approach to Economics" 47 

Gandhian(s) 107 

constructive workers 105 
economics 131 (et passim) 

Gandhian 

Economic Thought 51 
Economy and Other Essays 47 
Plan of Economic Development 
for India, The 40 

Gandhi Marg (99: GM), (158: LHlJ) 
Gandhiniketan Ashram 2, 78 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi xii i 
Gangal, Anurag (89: GNl) 

Ganges 65, 110, 174 
Ganguli, Birenda Nath (89: GSP) 

Garden cities 1 77 

Gardener(s), Gardening 44, 142, 179 
Garrett, Laurie (150: GPE) 

Geddes, Patrick 29, 34, 177-78 
General 

cultural level 125 
equilibrium in market economics 
152, 155 

intelligence and judgement 73 

Generalization of Kumarappa's concern 
about unhealthy competition 136 

Generalized human capacities 122 
Generation of wealth 157 
Genesis 114 
Geneva Convention 174 
Genocide 165 

Georgescu-Roegen, Nicholas (135: REL) 
German 

Academy of Political Science 175 
economists 17, 19, 59, 61, 70-72, 
76-77, 130-33, 172, 175-76 
language 61, 70-71, 123, 
manufacturers 185 

program to invent the atom bomb 1 33 

Germany vii, 14, 17, 39, 59, 61, 69, 
76, 86, 130, 133, 172, 175, 179, 185 

Gerstein, Joseph xi l i 
Gesell, Silvio 29, 175-76 


Getting 

behind the other person* s defences 143 
rich for sure (allegedly) by 
dealing in junk bonds 128 

Ghani(s) 38 
Giri, A. K. xi i i 

Giving priority to agriculture and 
universal primary schooling 165 

Glass-blowing 2 

Globalization vii, (18), 115, 149, 156 
between ca. 1980 and 1995 164 
of human rights 165 

Global 

commons 135 
domination 165 
environmental change 153 
experiment x 
market economy 164 
problem(s) x 
solutions, consensual 136 

GNP 149 

Goal-oriented economic 
development 139 

God(s) (alleged) 4, (22), 96, 98, 

152, 159; see also Divine 
communicating with humans 168 
in the forest or the sea 167 

"God in the Trees" and "The God 
in Yourself" 167 

Goddard, Burton L. (10: GCM ) 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna 59, 63, 67 

Gold, Gold standard 20, 28, 41, 64, 

81, 87, 173-76, 180, 186-87 

"Golden" 

age (alleged, of Hinduism) 163 
egg (laia by special goose) 102 

Goldsmiths 37, 53, 187 

Good 

doctors 158-59 

-Evil dualism 131, 147, 155 

health 117 

housing 44, 123 

-will delegation to China 52 

Goodland, Robert (122: Pit) 

Goods 

commercial 54 
of good quality 151 
homespun 82 et passim 
made-to-order 150-51 
mass-produced 151 

Goose laying golden eggs 102 - 
Gora 53, 92 

Gospel according to Matthew (7, 60: MG) 
Gospel-of-growth creed 132 
Gospel and the Plow, The 178 
Gough, Kathleen (50: gsi) 


Government 19, 28, 115 
assistance to agriculture 125 
compensating (by spending) 

for weak consumer demand 82 
of cooperatives by village 
representatives 46 
declarations vs actual 

schemes of economic support 139 
distribution of wealth 49 
Gandhian 114 

of India 4, 7, 11, 21, 23 , 29, 35 , 53 
interference in society 124 
management of 
certain industries 49 
forests and min eral wealth 188 
Marxist 114-16 

-of-India declaration (2004) 156 
policies 45, 116 
in Sweden 124 
provincial 46 
service(s) 122, 188 
setting price limits 122 
subsidies 124 

support scheme in South Asia 139 
as trustee for unborn generations 81 

Graduated income tax 14 

Grain 46 
stocks 120 
surpluses 148 

Gram Udyog Patrika 38 
Grand-scale economic failures 125, 150 
Grants 180 

to regions lacking Vigorous cities 
138 

Gratitude 94 

Gratuitously invasive procedures 158 
Great 

Depression 79, 173 
religions 171 

"Greatest good of greatest number" 51 
Greece 10, 85-86 

Greed ix, 60, 77, 93, 113, 116, 146 
Greek (language) 58 
Gregarianism 40, 42-43, 164 
Gregation, human 49 

Green 
manure i80 

Revolution 46, 138, 154 
Gresham's Law 180 
Grimy cities 86; see also Filth 
Grinding monotony 79 

Groping toward a reconciliation between 
global and local economy 160 

Gross 

economic inequalities 61-62, 114, 140 
national product 77, 135, 149 
neglect of water recharge 154 


Grossholtz, Jean 140 

Groups of people, types of 

(according to Kumarappa), i.e. 
"animal," "human", "advanced" 42 

Groundnuts 183-84 

Growth 

economic 

capital-intensive 118 
lasting indefinitely 122, 137 
supported by the Earth 165 
forced industrial 161 
individual human, due to energy 
provided by nutrients 145 
of British industrial towns, 
like mushrooms 170 
of industrialization in 19th-century 
Europe and the USA 185 
of money-exchange 186 
of a roofless proletariat 131 
of urban capital 137 

Gruchy, Allan G. (78, 122: GCT, GMT) 

Guha, Ramachandra xi i i , 

(54: gam), (89: GPI) 

Guiarat 23, 38, 98, 182 
Socialist Conference 33 
Vidyapith 23, (144) 

Gujarati 117 

Gujral, M. L. (160: gef) 

Gulf (metaphorical) between 
what backward cities import 
and what they can replace 
with their own production 138 

Gupta, 

Devendra Kumar xiii, 52 
Shanti S. (89: gep) 

Gur 31 

Gurdiieff, George Ivanovitch 133 
Gymnastics, Gymnasts 93 

Hackett, Steven C. (129: HNE) 

Haeckel, Ernst 83 
Hahn, Frank (2: HEM) 

Hair-oil 184 

Hallmark of capitalism 130 
Halperin, Sandra (156: HMC) 

Hamburg 133 

Hammond, Barbara (68: IMS) 

Hand(s) 

factory viii, 34 
Invisible vii, 13, 17, 58, 

60, 74, 78, 89, 95, 116 

"Hands-off* 1 ideological concept 
of humanity's relation to 
the rest of Nature 153 

Handcraft system 19, 92; 
see also Cottage industry 



Hand-loom 

Board of India 118 
weavers/weaving 69, 106, 108, 118 

Handmade 

cloth: see Khadi 
paper 38, 144 

Handspun yarn as medium of exchange 189 
Hard-to-face ethical dilemmas 136 
Harijan (98: HA) 

Harmony between capital and labor 106 

Harper's Magazine (148: ble) 

Harshness, 
moral 143 

physical, to babies 150 
Harvard University xiii, 2, 13, 122, 156 
Hausman, Daniel M. (60: His) 

Havoc 97 

Hatred ix, 179 

Hay, cut at the right time 95 

Hay, Stephen N. (90: hji) 

Hayek, Friedrich August von (114: HFc), 
123, 150 

Hazards, occupational 178 
"HB-Faber" 50 

Healing of socio-economic "organisms” 138 

Health 80, 138 
-care 56, 120 
insurance 61 
planning 126 
impairing 
overwork 159 

pollution 85-86, (129), 153, 156-57 
of laborers 178 

Healthy 

attitudes toward work 125 

constituents of work 45 

cynics, growlers and grumblers 169 

economies 96 

exercise 107 

living 177 

metabolism and body-development 145 

"Healthy and Unhealthy Spirit 
Communion” 168 

Heaven 90 
Heavy 

industries 48, 51, 54, 105-06 
woik schedule 125 

Hegelian dialectics 116 
Heidelberg 17 

Heinsius, Theinrod (71 : HVW) 

Helping people do better 

that which they are already doing 132 

Hempel, Gotthilf (153: FHS) 

Henderson, Hazel 142 


Hereditary skills 92 

Herodotus 107 

Hero-worship 152 

Hideous surroundings 103 

Hierarchically superior groups 142 

Higginbottom, Sam 178 

High 

costs of promoting cottage industry 126 

cuisine 151 

-fashion clothes 151 

income-elasticity 156. 

industrial costs in Britain 1 78 

infant mortality 170 

prices in relation to 

aggregate money supply 180 
salary (for Kumarappa) 23 
-stake risk(s) 159 
tariffs 180 

tax -rates for the rich (14), 125 
-tech 

Green Revolution 154 
society x 

Higher 
education 23 
human faculties 134 
level of consciousness 131 
love 167 

ratio of unemployed persons in relativel) 
prosperous post-war economy 173 
salaries 118 

Hill, Kenneth (120: apf) 

Hillel, Daniel (85, 153: HES, HOE , RHC) 

Hills, clouded (in England) 83 

Hindi 53, 55, 100, 104 

Hind Swaraj 104 

Hindu , The 37 

Hindu 

belief in the soul's 
divinity 116 

transmigration and rebirth 112 
religion and economic 
backwardness 180 
terminology 93, 97, 116 

Hindustan Association of America 8 
Hindustani 143 
Hinterlands of cities 137, 148 
Historical 

analysis and perspective, mitigating 
moral dualism 148 
assessment of the 20th century 165 
school of economic theory, 
see Kathedersozialisten 

Historic reconciliation of local and 
global economic organization 152 

History 

of the Earth 129 

of ecological economics 83-88, 

129-36, 152-53 


History (com.) 

of India's public debts and credits 47 
inevitable (according to Marxists) 116 
modem European (as of 1932) 174 
related, like politics, to economic 
structures 124 

History and Status of 

Landlords and Tenants in 

the United Provinces (India), The 181 

Hoarding money or gold and/or investing 
in ornaments 82, 173, 180, 187 

Hobson, John 20, 60, 80 
Hodgson, Geoffrey M. (78: HIJ) 

Hoeber, Sisanne (161: rpl) 

Hogg, William R. (10: HEF) 

Holdren, John P. (37: RMM) t (153: EME) 
"Holier-than-thou" attitude 52, (143) 
Holiness 168 

Holland (in the Netherlands) 179 
Holland, W. E. S. (11: HEl ), 171 

"Hollow ring 11 (of moral injunctions 
by people callous to suffering) 121 

Holm, Richard W. (153: EME ) 

Holmes, Frederic W. (84: HU) 

Holy Lamb of God 83 

Home 
charges 64 

-grown traditions, morality, and 
principles of action 128 
industry 51 
life in India 8 

Homespun goods 82; see also Khadi 

Honest exchange (more, according 
to Kumarappa, than just a mutual 
transfer of material values) 185 

Honesty 143 
Hoover, Herbert 9 
Hope, illusory 33, (159) 

Horrabin, James Francis 29, 174-75 
Horse 

-tongas replaced by rickshaws 187 
-trading (political) 55 

Horticulture 131 
Horton, Walter M. 181 
Hospitality 82 
Hospitals 104 

Hotelling, Harold (75-76: hee) 

Houses, housing 

AIVIA models 32, 144 
classified as consumer goods 106 
designed by the owners 44 
in England, for factory hands 44, 123 


Houses, housing (com.) 
in India 

rural 37, 45, 56, 99, 186-87 
urban, for industrial labor 176 
in New Delhi 101-02 
in poor countries, paid for by loans 
from the World Bank 138 
in Scotland 170 
in Sweden, subsidized 124 
in the USA for the homeless 123 
in the USSR 175 

House of Commons 92 

"Houses" (metaphorical, in Kumarappa's 
theory of culture) of "imitation," 
"adoption" (from foreign culture), 
"material creation," "social inno- 
vation," and "sublimation" 43-44 

Household(s) 58, 93-94 
services provided by women, thereby 
pacifying the male labor-force 140 

Housewives 

adding to national material well-being 95 
subdued and subjugated 118 
prosperous 177 

Hovels near palaces in New Delhi 102 

Huge sums lost by gullible investors 
due to prestige of Nobel 
Memorial Prize 128 

Hughes, Grace 5 

Humanism, Humanists xiii 

Humanity, Humankind x-xi, 11, 

41, 76, 101, 114, 130 
and machines 175 

Human 

adaptablity 174 
body 145, 168 
capital 73, (97), (100), 117 
character 133 
comfort, promoted by the 
Industrial Revolution 1 70 
capital (73), 86, 117 
development 115 
domination over 
circumstance 121 
Nature 132 
energy 157 

life, material aspects of 60 et passim 

life-style x 

mind 120 

nature 17, 80 

organism 158 

population explosion 126, 154-55, 165 
resources 117 
rights 165 
species 164 

spirit strengthened by struggle 167 
tragedy 164 
values 133, 164 

Humans 

competing (in human economic 

activities) with beasts of burden 187 
disease-ridden 86 



Humboldt University 32, (133) 

Humus 179 
Hungary 1 

Hydroperoxy radicals 134 
Hyderabad (in India) 65 
Hygiene 56, 62, 142, 177 
Hypocrisy 104 

Icecream 142 

Iconoclastic economic thought 13 
Ideological 

drift to brutal solutions 148 
spin in technical terms 146 

Ideologies 1-2, 121-24, 145, 153 
totalitarian 165 

Idiosyncrasies in modernization 163 
Idleness 104 

Ignorance 
and fatalism 176 
of fatal consequences 129 
of Hindustani 143 
of market conditions 180 
of future generations' preferences 122 
willful, of scientific knowledge 128 

Illegal trade unions 170 
Illness 103, 142 

Illumination, allegedly lightening like, 
of insights from Hazel Henderson 142 

Illusory ( see also Delusions) 
efficiency 115 
historical analogy 157 
hope 33 

increased productivity 137 
powers 132-33 

view of problem of production 133 
Immature culture 115 

Imbalances 
biological 153 

economic 134-35, 137-38, 152 
Impeccable 

economic logic, according to a 

confidential World-Bank memo 1 56 
mastery of relevant scientific 
information 130 

wisdom, unchallenged yet illogical, 
meretricious and dangerous 
(according to Galbraith) 123 

Imperative, categorical (Kantian) 117 

Imperialism 20, 22, 40, 42, 54-55, 177 
based on consigning to subject races 
the relatively unremumerative task 
of producing raw materials 185 

Imperial powers 

imposing colonial customs duties 180 
shaping conquered territories 
into supply regions 137 


Imperishable gold 176 

Implicit ethical precepts in ostens- 
ibly neutral orthodox theory ( 80 ), 124 

Importance of agriculture 144, 165, 179 
Imported 

bio-mass and sink capacities 135 
concept of socialism (in India) 160 
German pencils (in India) 50 
goods in India and the USA, assessed 
differently for customs duties 64 
manufactured goods in India 

vis k vis exported raw materials 183 
Import-replacing 137-38, 161 

Impossibility, Impossibilities 
denied in general a priori 167 
fiscal 102 

of eschewing violence completely 155 
-theorems 119 

Imposing social order from above 151 
Impoverishment amidst plenty 174 

Improvements in rural productivity 
without prior city development 139 

Improvisational drift (economic) 139 

Inability (capitalist) to set 

limits on economic activites 141 

Inaccurate socio-economic statistics 127 

Inadequate 
drainage 154 
leadership of pioneering 

small-is-beautiful movement 165 
transport facilities 120 

Inappropriate though theoretically 
appropriate village technology 138 

Incipient (ca. 1915) domestic order: 
"electric, hygienic, eugenic!" 177 

Jucome(s) 

-elasticity 156 
national 182 

per-capita 22, 24, 38, 164, 182-83 
unearned 57, 180 

Increased morbidity and mortality 156 

Indefinitely (suppposedly) lasting 
future of human life 165 \ 

economic growth 122 

India, A Foreign View 29, 176 
India in the Victorian Age 63-64 
India 

accepting economic checks and safe- 
guards imposed by Britain 173 
developed to suit English eco- 
nomic needs 172 
perhaps the poorest countiy 
in the world (ca. 1935) 171 
prosperous or poor? (ca. 1935) 180 
slipping, in the 19th century, into the 
role of supplying raw materials 
to Europe and America 185 
21st-century 157 


Indian 

army budget (ca. 1925) 1 71 
borrowing of vast sums 127 
colonial government departments 

ordering supplies from abroad 184 
Constitution 53 

Council for Cultural Relations xi i i 
distrust of the British 172 
economic expansion, 19th- 
and early-20th-century 172 
colonial civil service 4 
-English anonymous author 3 
historical experience, modem ix 
history, unique pourse of 127 
Institute of Technology vi i i 
internal market 185 

National Congress 27, 30, 32, 47, 176 
opposition to the Rowlett Act 171 
population 

explosion 111, 126, 154-55, 165 
policy 118, 126 

Indian Economic Problems . . . 179-81 

Indian Home Rule : see Hind Swaraj 

Indian Journal of Economics 75 

Indian Outlook , The, . . 10-11, 171-72 

India under Ripon 29 

Indian subjects regarded as good, in con- 
trast to evil British imperialists 147 

India's 

alleged salvation 104 
economic problems (ca. 1942) 

and unique history 127, 182-89 
exports and imports 24, 

36, 51, 64, 108-09, 161, 

180-81, 183, 185-86, 188 

Indirect taxation 180-81 

Indiscriminate 
ecological degradation 128 
use of 

fertilizers 154 
pesticides, fungicides 
and herbicides 153 

Indispensable goods (such as service- 
able water), depletion of 157 

Individual 
advantage 58 
food commodities 145 
freedom 121 
human organisms 158 

Individualism, narrow 124 

Indulgence, sexual 112 

Industrial 
accidents 178 
civilization, modem 104 
development 172 
effects of public borrowing 172 
growth 
forced 161 

discouraged in colonial India 183 
19th-century Western economic 185 
India 176 


Industrial (com.) 

organization, "orderly" 
development of 173 
profits, varying 178 
progress in India 176 
Revolution vii, 8, 22, 170 
self-reliance in India 161 
status of England, funded 
by capital from India 22 
strife 93, 117 
monopolies, British 18 
towns growing like mushrooms 170 
use of minerals 132 

Industrialists considered evil 147 

Industry, industries 
centralized, accumulating wealth 
and distributing it badly 188 
conducted with ethical standards 178 
controlled in wartime 173 
dirty , migrating to 

less developed countries 156-57 
expanded in wartime to secure 
a volume of production soon 
thereafter no longer wanted 173 
heavy 48, 51, 54, 105-06 
honest, protection of 176 
large-scale viii, 48-49, 105 
local 174 
national 49 

small-scale 48-49, 115, 162 
steel 176 

subsidiary, for farmers 24 

Industry and Trade 74 

Ineffective campaigning against 

poverty, illiteracy ana disease 161 

Inefficiency of big factories 148-49 

Inequalities, gross economic 61-62, 

114, 140 

Inevitability (alleged) of history 174 

Infant 

industries 183 
mortality 170 

Inferior 
goods 5, 186 
minds 169 

peoples, races 170, 172 

Inflation 
in England 178 

extreme in India due to deliberate 
British-govemment policy 1 1 1 
gradual fixed-rate 175-76 

Influence of religion 170 

Infrastructure, rural 51 

Infrequent luxuries, charm of 142 

Ingenious improvements in 
rural productivity 138 

Inherited vocation(s) 91, 139, (156), 162 

Initial stages of processing to convert raw 
materials into finished products 184 



Initiatives, individual, inhibited by 
communal ownership 40 

"Innocent, contented" agricultural work 97 

Innovation(s), technical, normally urban, 
yielding improvements 137, 139 

Insecticide substances in leaves 144 

Institutional perspectives 31, 39, 79-80, 
120, 122, 147, 164, 180, 187 

"Instrument of history" (Britain) 116 

Insurance 61, 159, 173, 180, 185 

Insurrection 101 , 175 

Integration 
ecological i 

of economic with genuinely 
scientific knowledge 164 
of India into world capitalism 159 
of national economy, by planning 126 

Integrity, human, allegedly lost 
due to over-specialization 131 

Intellectual 

effort of inventing napalm 147 
freedom 178 

inferiority, caused allegedly by 
lack of purpose in life 169 
labor 101 
life, intense 132 

Intensive 
agriculture 126 
industrial use of 
capital 118 
labor 118, 161 

Interests 

British, limiting the expansion 
of the Indian economy 171 
middle-class 61 
public 58, 138, .157 
vested, against enviromentalism 128 
of women 178 

Interest rates 24, 82 

Interference 
bureaucratic 172, 175 
political 124 

Intermediate 
tenants of land 50 
technologies 132 

International 
commerce 149 

ecologically unsustainable 135-36 
in slaves 171 
in weapons 149 
competition 164 
Economic Association 121 
loans supporting education 138 

International Review of Missions (11: irm) 

Internment of Schumacher 133 

Intrinsic human rights 157 

Invasive medical procedures 158 


Invention(s) 

American 148 
of napalm 147 

of small-is-beautiful ideas 165 
of theoretically appropriate but really 
inappropnate village technology 133 

Investment 

and consumption patterns 77 
in human beings (other than slaves) 73 
in India, guaranteed profitable 66-67 
in personal ornaments 82, 173, 180, 187 

“Invisible Hand" vii, 13, 17, 58, 60 
74, 78, 89, 95, 116 

Iron 88 , 145, 176, 188 
"Iron Law" 59, 74 

Irreplaceable natural capital 133 
(but see also Substitutability) 

Irrigation 57, 144, 153 
Department (Indian) 24 

Islamic economics 163 
Islands, oceanic 129 

Isms: see Altruism, Anarchism, Anti- 
imperialism, Atheism, Bimetallism, 
Buddhism, Capitalism, Collectivism, 
Colonialism, Communalism, Com- 
munism, Conservatism* Consumerism, 
Despotism, Determinism, Ecofemin- 
ism, Ecomarxism, Empiricism, Expan- 
sionism, Fascism, Fatalism, Femin- 
ism, Gregarianiam, Hinduism, Hu- 
manitarianism, Imperialism, Indi- 
vidualism, Industrialism, Institution- 
alism, Ku Klux Klanism, Liberalism, 
Localism, Marxism, Militarism, Mod- 
ernism, Nationalism, Narodism, Na- 
zism, Pantheism, Patriotism, Puritan- 
ism, Roman Catholicism, Socialism, 
Terrorism, Unionism and Villagism 

Jacks, Graham V. (179: JWR) 

Jacobs, Jane 136-40, 170 
Jafri, N. A. 181 
Jaggery 180 

Jail terms 2 , 10 , 25-26, 39-40, 

45, 47, 147 

Jain(s) 92, 134 

Jamborees of the British Labor Party 84 
Japan vii, 7, 39, 43, 52-53, 108, 170 
Jathar, Ganesh B. (28: JBl) 

Jeans, James 29 
Jerusalem 83-84 

Jesus 2, 40, 43, 83, 103, 168, 17C 
Jevons 

H. S. 74-75, 98-99, 178 
W. S. 17, 72-73, 84, 157 

Jewels 180 

Jewish merchant and sage 96 


Jha, Prem Shankar (118: JES, JOS) 

Jharkhand Journal of Development and. 
Management Studies (144: JJD) 

Jihad 90 

Jimmies, used productively by burglars 13 

Jingles, commercial 71 

Jobs 

in the Community Development Program 
for those who had not qualified for 
higher administrative service 161 
in import-replacing cities 137-38 

Joint family system 9, 40, 80, 180 
John (the evangelist) 4-5 
Jonung, Lars (123: jss) 

Jorgensen, E. W. & H. I. (78: JTV) 
Joumalist(s) ?9, 100 , 105, 122 , 175 

Journal of Economic 

Perspectives (161: drp) 

Joys x, 45. 62, 88 , 90 
"JP“ 33-34, 53, 132, 151 
Judgement 

in regard to oneself 157 
required (along with intelligence) 
by complex machinery 73 

Judge(s) 

congratulating Kumarappa's 
prosecutor for expertise 
due to Kumarappa's guidance 1 1 1 
upright, shot productively 13 

Jugglery, sophistic, in figures 99 
Junk bonds 128 

Justice (in the sense of fairness) 

93, 95-97, 150, 167-68, 172, 186 
in barter 110 

in evaluating H. J. Davenport 14 
inherent human sense of 120 
see also Soul, divine 
and prosperity 16, 60, 96-97 
in Sweden 123 

Justifying 

additional Swedish social reforms 124 
the Brahmins' calling, by having them 
teach in primary schools 24 
the British hegemony in India 102 
capital-intensive growth (supposedly 
to generate employment) 118 
employment: see Investment 
human development 121 
interest 180 
private property 69 
rent 180 
taxation 180 

the World Bank's mission 138 
Jute 176 

Kaira 98 
Kakotopias 177 


Kale, 

F. S. 181 
V. G. (28: KIE) 

Kaltschmidt, J. H. (71 : KVW) 

Kannada 55 

Kant, Immanuel 90, 117 
Kapp, Karl William 142 
Karma 90, 116, 

Kamatika 55 

Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit 155-56 

Kathedersocialisten 17, 19, 59, 

61, 76-77, 172 

Kautilya 16 

Keen, Steve (60, 74: kde ) 

Keer, Dhananjay (15: KAL) 

Kellogg Pact 174 

Kennedy, 

I. R. (153: kas) 

John 122 

Kerala 1 , 38, 53, 55, 

Kerr, Clark (73: KMM) 

Keshav & Iyangar (28: KIR) 

Keynes, John Maynard 47, (72: KEB), 75 , 
80, 82, 123, 130, 136, 158, 164-65 

Keynesian economists after Keynes 
72, 82, 136 

Khadi 50, 54, 104, 107-08, 180; 
see also Spinning 

Khadialpura 25 

Kher, Vishwas B. (89: KG a) 

Kibbutz, enlightened (as a mistaken 

metaphor for the capitalist world) 149 

Killing 

animals dangerous to human life 155 
the goose that lays golden eggs 102 
see also Judge(s), upright and War(s) 

Kindleberger, Charles P. (60: peh) 
Kingdom of God is Within You , The 62 

Kitchen(s) 95, 177 
utensils 104 

Klare, Michael T. (34: KBO y krw) 

Knies, Karl 17 
Knightly vama 95 
Knitting 105, 107 
Knowledge 

advanced, showing India 
the way to prosperity *79 
better if international, not just local 82 
demanded more and more 
in modem times (72), 170 
disjointed in Western culture 10 
of economic realities 144-46 



Knowledge (com.) 
forbidden 103 
scientific, 160 

that laboratory results are sometimes 
invalid in field conditions 179 
sought from the USA 91 
willfully ignored 128 
integrated into open-system 
economic theory 160, 164 

Knies, Karl 17, 19-20 
Kolnische Zeitung 175 
"Komponieren" (the German word) 71 
Konigsberg Cathedral 90 
the Koran 90 
Kovel, Joel (87: KEM) 

Kropotkin, Pyotr 31, 63, 115 
KuKluxKlan 6 
Kumar, Satish 134 

Kumarappa allegedly 
able to "meet orthodox econo- 
mists on their own ground" 162 
a good man but not an economist 1 
the man who "formulated" or "sys- 
tematized" Gandhian economics 89 
a man who misconstrued economic 

issues by posing the problem of cen- 
tralization vs decentralization rather 
than that of private vs social owner- 
ship of the means of production 33 
so significant as an economist that one 
shouldn't call him just a Gandhian 1 

Kumarappa' s 
academic studies 
in London 4, 163 
in Madras 3, 11, 102 
in the USA 

at Syracuse University 6-7 
at Columbia University 7-22, 163 
in contemporary international 
economic problems, "social 
economics", and trusts 7 
in the history of 

economic theory 16-17 
monetary and credit theory 7 
in the pecuniary organization 
and control of modern 
economic society 14 
in public finance 16 
in sociology 7-8, 27, 77 
vigorously disagreeing with an 
economics professor (who 
nonetheless rated him A +) 14 
producing an "unusually 
able" graduate thesis 16 
accusation that Gandhi 

overemphasized khadi 108 
adumbration of ecosystems 41 
advocacy of 
decentralized production 

of consumption goods 35, 49 
an ecologically oriented populism 89 
elimina tin g "intermediate tenants" 50 


Kumarappa* s 
advocacy (com.) of 

local rural cooperatives and small- 
scale pilot projects in balanced 
agricultural diversification 46 
maintaining to some extent a state 
monopoly of foreign trade 47 
a minimum-wage law tor farmers so 
paying government officials partly 
in cash and partly in kind 46-47 
provincial boundaries determined by 
river valleys and watersheds 55 
the use of chemical fertilizers 38 
alternative to exclusively monetary 
economic reckoning 50, ,52, 164 
American professors 6-22, 24, 28-29 
61, 75, 77, 88-89, 91, 163, 172 ' 
analogies between his own work 
and medical work 37, 146 
anticipation of 
Barbara Brandt's ideas 142 
the campaign in advocacy of 
breast-feeding babies 140 
some of Gunnar Myrdal's 

methodological points 127 
some of Schumachers views 
and formulation of them 133 
Amartya Sen's institutional finding in 
regard to great famines 120, 164 
appeal to fear as well as to love 158 
arguments 

bearing the marks of 

the Indian experience ix 
doing without unnecessary psycho- 
logical doctrines 158-59, 163 
similar to some by Pigou 75 
attempt (foiled by a guard) to ride in a 
bullock-cart to Teen Murti House 5 r 
attitude toward Keynes 47 
aura of moral smugness 143 
awareness of ecological depletion 88 
baptism 4 

books 4, 17-26, 29, 

36-37, 40-45, 47, 49-51 
brothers 6, 40 

chicken farming (as a child) 4 
classification or economic activities 
into (four or) five types 14, 

39-42, 147, 163 

co-founding (1952) of a politically 
oriented "Society for Economic 
Equality" 53-54 
collaboration with 
four other Indian economists 39 
Gandhi 1, 23-49, 143-44 
college education 4, 6-7 
commitment to 

mitigating rural unemployment 36 
normative economics 59, 146, 164 
concept of relative permanence 40, 48 
counterproductive rhetoric 143, 165 
criticism of Nehru's economic policies, 
echoed by later writers 51 , 54, 
125-26, 160-62 
death 57 

devotion to serving the poor 98, 143 
disagreements with Gandhi 91 , 

108-09, 113, 162-63 


Kumarappa 's 
distinctions between 

"animal", "human" (live-and-let-live), 
and "advanced" human groups 42 
home industry, village industry 
and cottage industry 51, 164 
contemporary Indian life-styles favor- 
ing cultural (1) "imitation" or (2) 
"adoption", (3) competitive "mat- 
erial creations" (such as factories), 

(4) drastic "social innovation" or 

(5) Gandhian "sublimation" 43-44 
needs and wants 142 

renewable and non-renewable 
sources of raw materials 
and consumable energy 41 
dualisms 36, 41, 79, 147 

overcome to some extent 42-43, 147 
early 

experiences in keeping accounts 4 
exposures to the concept of trusteeship 
4 , 11 , 68 , 102 

essays, as a college student, on 

financial panics and currency control 7 
tax-exempt securities 6-7 
estimate of now much money and 
labor would be needed to supply 
India's requirements of cotton 119 
exhibition in 1936 at Lucknow 32 
expertise in accounting 4, 6, (27), 

29-30, 47, 148 
failure to 

take from Keynes and Pigou 
some points that could 
fit in with his ideas 165 
see that the population explosion was 
becoming sharply aggravated 165 
familiarity with writings by 
Henry Carter Adams 29, 172 
W. R. Aykroyd 178 
Charles Whiting Baker 29, 173 
Shridhar Govind Beri 28 
Hubert Blake 29, 173 
William Blake (maybe) 219 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 29 
a "British Indian" 29, 172-73 
Norman S. Buck 28 
Warren B. Catlin 178 
Sydney J. Chapman 28 
Malcolm L. Darling 181 
B. Das 181 
H. J. Davenport 14 
Gerhard Doobert (ed.) 29, 175 
Romesh Chander Dutt 23, 65 
Fred Rogers Fairchild 28 
Vergilius Ferm 37 
Daniel J. Fleming 9 
Edgar Fumiss 28 
Patrick Geddes 29, 177 
Silvio Gesell 29, 175-76 
Sam Higginbottom 178 
John Hobson 20. 60 
W. E. S. Holland 171-72 
James F. Horrabin 29, 174 
Walter M. Horton 181 
N. A. Jafri 181 
Ganesh Bhaskar Jathar 28 
James Jeans 29 


Kumarappa' s 

familiarity with writings (com.) by 

F. S. Kale 181 
V. G. Kale 28 
Keshav & Iyangar 28 
Pyotr Kropotkin 63 

S. Lakshminarasiah 179 

Lin Yutang 37 

Harvey L. Lutz 6 

Kenneth Maclennan 10-11, 169-71 

Syed Mahmud 181 

Harold Mann 28 

Thomas Mann 37 

Alfred Marshall 74 

G. C. Muhkatyar 28 
Prentice Mulford 5, 167-69 
B. K. Nadhan 181 
Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 179 
Andre Philip 29, 175 

J. S. Poonia 28 
Bertrand Russell 29 
Arthur Salter 29, 174 
Bhalachandra G. Sapre 28 
Jadunath Sarkar 28 

E. R. A. Seligman 29, 172 

K. T. Shah 181 
Andr6 Siegfried 178 
John Stracney 29, 176 
Rabindranath Tagore 10, 26 
M. Vivesvaraya 181 

H. G. Wells 29, 175 
John Wild 5 

first book 17-22 
first meeting with Gandhi 23 
knowledge of the rural economy 
in India: 23-25, 37-38, 47, 

49-50, 56-57, 127, 144-45, 164 
health declining in the 1950s 47, 51, 55 
historical status in regard to 
Gandhian economics 1 , 89 
honesty 143 

inaugural address at an exhibition 
m 1930 of Indian products 26 
ideas not taken seriously by Nehru 160 
implicit disagreement with 
Galbraith's view of industry 123 
the neo-orthodox view of needs 75 
Pareto's view of what is best 80 
inadequate leadership of the small-is- 
beautiful movement in India 165 
incipient integration of economic with 
genuinely scientific knowledge 164 
indirect influences from 
Gokhale 63 
Locke 69 
Naoroji (23), 63 
Tolstoy 62 
Veblen 77-78 
informal 

discussions of how to distinguish 
between acceptable and unaccept- 
able kinds of mechanization 144 
rule of thumb for guaging the local 
effectiveness of community- 
development programs 121 
insight that to integrate economic with 
scientific knowledge entails taking 
ecological pollution seriously 164 



Kumarappa’s < cont .) 

institutional perspectives 31, 39, 

79-80, 120, 122, 147, 164, 187 
iail terms 26, 28-29, 37, 39-40, 45, 147 
lack of 

fluent Hindustani or Gujarati 23, 143 
rich friends 102 

lectures prepared (1928) for Americans 8 
life in 

Bombay 6, 23, (30) 

London 4-5 

list of amenities accorded to modem 
factoiy workers in England 44, 123 
lonely (among economists) insistence 
that primary schooling ought to 
be a nigh priority in India 165 
membership in the 
All-India Education Board 37 
Economic Program Committee 47-48 
National Planning Committee 36 
metaphors of 

a bullock's nose-string 45, 123 
wolf-packs preying on peaceable herds 
26, 36, 147 

mistaken sense of how much arduous 
physical work the techniques fos- 
tered by the AIVIA should entail 159 
misunderstanding of the normal mean- 
ing of the word "predatory" 41 
names 4, 10 

nickname ("Colonel Sahib") 30 
notebooks compiled in jail 28-29 
one-room houses 32, 99 
papers now in the Nehru Memorial Lib- 
rary and books in his last dwelling 2 
parents and paternal grandfather 4 
participation in pacifist congresses 47 
personal relations with 
the Bishop of Calcutta 25 
Chester Bowles 55 
Mahadev Desai 20 
Gora 91-92 

J. P. Narayan 33-34, 72 
Nehru 143 
physical work 104 
place in the history of open-system 
economics 129, 134-36, 152-53 
reaction to burying [the ashes of] Gandhi 
"in the ground, not in our hearts" 51 
refusal to let earthquake-relief funds 
pay for Gandhi's extra expenses 30 
rejection of some of Davenport’s ideas 14 
religion 4, 25, 109, 143 
reports in behalf of the 
Indian National Congress committee 
(1931) on financial obligations 
between Britain and India 27 
Indian National Congress committee 
(1948) on agarian reforms 49-50 
report (1956) on how the Community 
Development Program was being 
implemented in 27 villages 56-57 
resignation from the 

National Planning Committee 36 
rhetoric 7, 27, 34 
role(s) in 

the AIVIA 30, 63, 90 
an earthquake-relief effort 30 


Kumarappa's 
role(s) (com.) in 

the Freemasons (probably) 6 
the munitions industry 5 , 34 
editing Young India 17, 25-27 
the YMCA 6 

salaries for his Gandhian work 23, 98 
second book (1931) 23-25 
several books issued in 1947 47 
silk trousers (1929) 23 
simple mathematics 164 
sisters 8 

slight interest in certain concepts: 
an ancient "golden age" in India 162 
the Earth being always able to 

provide for everyone's needs 113 
Keynes's demand-side insight 164 
market equilibrium 73 
trusteeship (as set out by Gandhi) 1 02 
"small-is-beautful" arguments 39, 46, 
48, 52, 148-51; see also AIVIA 
strict administration 

of the AIVIA 31-32, 144 
of an earthquate-relief fund 30 
struggle, in a period of political turmoil, 
to achieve an economic ideal stiU 
today needing maturation 144 
support (while still a child) 

of an orphaned schoolmate 4 
synopsis for a course in economics 27-28 
tailor-made (1929) loin-cloth 23 
telegram (1952) from JP 34 
thinking in the Western tradition 
and based on no one religion 
or psychological doctrine 163 
third book 36-37 

trips, after World War II, to Europe 
and to the Far East 47, 52-53, 55 
understanding of the ethics ca. 1920 
of British business practices 
among fellow Britishers 5 
unfamilianty with 
the word "ecology" 83 
Marx's concept of alienation 70 
the "Pareto optimum" 80 
Pigou's ideas 17, 39, 81, 154, 164 
Robinson's writings 136 
use (like Amartya Sen later) 
of the concept of letting the 
"devil take tne hindmost" 40, 120 
use (unlike Amartya Sen) implicitly 
of a concept of alienation 71 
originality of expression 162 
views in regard to 
allegedly characteristic attitudes 
(conscious or unconscious) of 
different nations to the 
economic aspect of life 39 
America's 

financial imperialism (ca. 1945-50) 
42, 55, 109 

greatness (ca. 1930) due to 
her internal trade 26 
role in Nehru's Community 
Development Program 54 
the importance of agriculture 144 
barter 35, 111 
capitalism 115 


Kumarappa's 
views in regard (cont.) to 
cartels 42 

caste and/or the doctrine of 

inherited vocation 9, 31, 91, 162 
certain basic orthodox precepts 58-59 
channeling purchasing power away 
from people for whom it buys 
necessities and toward people 
for whom it buys mere luxuries 35 
chemical fertilizers 38, 57, 88, 121, 
130, 153, 162 

Communism 34, 44, 49, 42 
division of labor 45 
the doctrine that future generations 
are bound to be able to solve 
any big ecological problems 164 
economic planning 
to yield wealth by rationally 
coordinating employment, 
techniques and capital 36 
with "predetermined outputs" 44 
theories featuring elaborate 
mathematical formulae 39 
evaluating local Community 

Development programs 29, 121 
famines ana their prevention 1 20 
feeding babies 140 
fwe-year plans 139, 151-52 
free will 41 
Gandhi's 

insights into economics 27 
ruralism 26 

view of money-exchange 91 
high inflation 111 

how India should cope with Britain's 
manipulation of tariffs 26 
an increase in the number of million- 
aires in India 39, 186 
Indian women 8, 35, (47) 
money 91, 116, 162 
rural development in India 

soon after World War II 45-47 
some of Kropotkin's ideas 63 
mass-production and its economies of 
scale viii-ix, 5, 34, 80, 106, 
108, 115, 119, 148-49, 164 
mathematically formulated 

modem economic theory 145-46 
"money-crops" vs "food-crops" 28 
nationalized industries 49 
ownership of land 50 
payments in kind 31, 35-36, 111 
population 154, 157 
publilc-utility concerns 49 
self-sufficiency 80, 147 
of rural units 39 
soil analysis 57, 88, 129-30 
standards of living 44-45 
tax exemption 6-7 
unhealthy competition 39, 41, 157 
unproductive shareholders 42 
urban and rural 

cultures and conditions 30-31 , 39 
value and valuation 43 
work 45 

and wages, in ecologically 
enduring economic systems 41 


Kuran, Timur (163: KGl ) 

Kysar, Douglas A. (37: kes ) 

Labor, 

abstractly related to commodities 69 
arduous 32 
best 94 

bodily 62, 72, 115 
bread- 45, 62, 103-06 
cheap 164 
child- 79, 174, 176 
claims upon (via money) 95-96 
conditions 168, 174, 176 
COSt(s) 74, 183, 186, 188 
demand for 94 

different amounts required at different 
points in the process of produc- 
tion/distribution 184 
displaced 104 
-disputes 101 
division of 28, 43, 70 
"Dynasty of" 35 
exploited 62 

a factor of production 28 

faithful 96 

-force 

big, required for certain 
ventures 49 

male, pacified by sexual 
servants 140 
settled, 140 

a foundation-stone of good 

economic planning in India 36 
grievances in the USA and Britain 178 
"homogenized" 69 

indispensable to give value to land 95 
-insurrections 101 
intellectual 103 

-intensive industrial growth 118, 161 

joyous and fruitful 62; see also Work 

(alleged) laws of 93 

manual/mechanized 72, 115 

mental/muscular 62; see also Work 

Movement (in India) 176 

-organizations 101, 105 

ousted because of mechanization 185 

Party (in Britain) 84, 92 

physical, worthwhile as a way of life 9? 

-politics in the USA and Britain 178 

poor-quality at half price 94 

price of 59 

-problems 177-79 

producing 

alienated things 70, 157 
perishable goods 1 75 
value 69 

-productivity 13, 72 
regimented 187 
rightly done for a just price 93 
sale of 179 

-saving devices/machinery 33, 173, 185 
social 72 

a source of property 69-70 

strong when fueled by affections 94 

-surplus of (in India) 51, 119, 184 

technologies of 118 

-theory of value 69-70, 72-73, 111 



Labor (com.) 

-unions 101, 118, 170, 179 

voluntary 1 1 1 

wages 70, 103, 140, 177 

at war with capital 169 

-wealth 119 

by women 140 

worth its hire 100 

Laborers: see Workers 

Labor Problem in the United States 
and Great Britain , The 178 

Lack of 

adequate economic statistics for colonial 
India, prepared at periodic intervals 
on the same basis and principles 186 
good economic opportunities 183-84 
uniform treatment of facts whilst 

deriving statistics from them 182 

Lahore 176 

Laissez faire 16, 40, 61, (109), 

114, 123, 150 

Lakes and shores 83 , 129 

Lakhs (i.e. hundreds of thousands) 
of people 119 

Lakshminarasiah, S, 179-81 

Lai, R. et al (153: LKC, LKG ) 

Lamb of God 83 

Lancashire/Lancaster 11, 108, 172 

Land 

-Alienation Bill 67 

-allotment in historical systems 176 

arable, 

per-capita average in India 45 
organized to yield an adequate vege- 
tarian diet to 100,000 people 46 
belonging to the Irrigation 
Department in India 24 
carefully preserved and justly used 96 
claiming care and regard 158 
commercially useful in large estates 
only if labor can be commanded 95 
comprised in ecological footprint 135 
cultivable, 

due to humus made by worms 178 
gained by destroying forests 86 
degraded globally 154 
dependent in India on monsoon rains 55 
devastated by floods 56 
discussed by Schumacher 132 
ecologically degraded in Europe 84-85 
in England, green and pleasant 84 
-fertility in India 
formerly 21 
now declining 160 
yielding to saline 

and/or alkaline deserts 154 
in fragmented holdings when it was 

India's main source of wealth 31, 80 
-and-Freedom Movement in Russia 88 
grants 20 

tne "mother" of wealth 69 
natural resources of 19 


Land ( cont .) 

-owners, ownership 17, 50, 101 
-reforms, 

proposed 48, 50, 52-54, 126, 

160, 174-75 
diluted 50, 52, 160 
predicted 102 
realized effectively 53 
and rent 179 
-resources drained 66 
-revenue 180 

Russian primeval common ownership of, 
vs higher form of communist 
common ownership in USSR 71 
-system, proper 112 

the locus of fruitful and joyous labor 62 - 
taxes 21-22, 24-25, 64, 179 
-tenants in the United Provinces 181 
to be held in India, directly by 

the tiller under the community 50 
-transport 173 
yielding 

cash income to a farmer of 
wheat and groundnuts 183 
income reckoned in terms 
other than of money 183 
sustenance 1!?8 

Landless agricultural laborers 118 
Landlords 101-02 

Large-scale 
deforestration 154 
economic failure 126 
industrial organization 173 
industry viii, 48-49, 105 

Laski, Harold 174 
Lassalle, Ferdinand 59 
Last viceroy 54 
Lavanam 53, 103 
Lavatories 103 

Law(s) and starvation deaths 120 
"Law(s)" 

of conservation of energy 88 
of diminishing returns 1 79 
economic 6, 58-59, 93, 95, 179-80 
Gresham's 180 
of karma 116 
of language 13 
moral 90 

of Nature 86, 88, 152, 167, 169, 175 
Say's 59, 68, 74, 82, 88, 146 

Lawrence, John (68: LHS) 

Lawyers 95, 104 
Laziness 45, 104 

Leadership by white Europeans 170 

Leaking of a confidential World-Bank 
memorandum 156 

Learning by doing 125 

Leaves, liquified, containing 

naturally insecticide substances 144 


Lebensraum 136 
Lebowitz, Michael A. (2: LID) 

Lectureships, touring 

(as a means of rural uplift) 180 

Legal 

claim over other people's labor 95 
competence in court 1 1 1 

Legality causing starvation deaths 1 20 
Legislated regulations 125 

Legislative 
duty 100 
enactment 81 
interference 109 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm von 152 
Leipzig 13 

Lending to Indian peasants 115, 176 
Leon, Derrick (62, 92: LRV) 

Leontyev, L. A. (72: LSC) 

Lethal by-products of atomic fission, 
now in the environment 1 29 

Letterhead (AIVIA) 143-44 
Letting the organism cure itself 153 
Level of water-tables 160 
Liberalization 157 
Liberal welfare scheme(s) 44 

Liberalism, economic 61; 
see also Laissez faire 

Licensing system 127 
Liebig, Justus von 84-85 

Lightening-quick illumination (allegedly 
due to reading Hazel Henderson) 142 

Life 

-cycle of organizations 141 
-insurance 180 
-span (individual) 40 
-style(s) x, 43 
of women 1 77 

Lighting, bright 151 
Limbasi 25 

Limitations 
of indulgence 131 
of monetary analysis 135 

Limited natural capital 135 
Limiting our economic activities 141 
Lindley 

Ernest K. (78-79: LRR) 

Mark vii-viii, (92: LCG) 

Lindroth, Mattias (136: ALE ) 

Linguistic bickerings 55 
Lin Yutang 37 

Liquified leaves containing 

naturally insecticide substances 144 


"Literary" economics 145 
Literature 128, 177 
Litigation, an economic drag 180 

Little fundamental change 
in former colonies 140 

Liverpool 171 
Living 

conditions 134 

more than two per room in Scotland 1 70 
on capital (instead of on income) 133 
-patterns of the rich 1 27 
without war 131 

Load limit, agricultural 179 

Loans to poor countries and/or to 

regions lacking vigorous cities 138 

Local 

consumption/resources ix 
cooperatives 46 
economic creation of a 

cornucopia of satisfactions 151 
famines 120 
government 
borrowing 172 
starved of funds 161 
industries 174 
landlords becoming 

barbarians par excellence 148 
monetary currency 141 
opportunities for employment 151 
transportation 131 

Localism, Localization 109, 177, 179 
Locke, John 69 
Locusts 111 
Logic 95, 119 

Loin cloth, ordered made-to-measure 23 
Lomborg, Bjorn (37: lse) 

London 4-5, 21, 27, 58, 84-86, 174, 179 
School of Economics 123 

Long 

-haul transportation 131 
-range planning 139, 162 
-run agricultural disaster 154 
-term, objective view of things 159 

Looms 118 
Loss 

due to long negotiations about price 1 76 
of efficiency, serious 

in some cottage industries 49 

Lovejoy, Thomas (37: RMM) 

Loving your neighbor as yourself but 
demanding good first for yourself 169 

Low-capital-intensive programs 161 
Low 

prices related to over-production 180 {see 
also Say's Law) 

productivity and standard of living 183 
purchasing-power of most Indians 185 



Lower standards of living due (accord- 
ing to JP) to decentralization 33 

Lowest-wage country the best 

choice (according to Summers) 
for toxic-waste clumping 156 

Lucknow 32 

Lucrative nature of academic economics 
as a profession 146 

Luddites 68, 88 

Luke, Timothy W. (122: lce) 

Lumber rooms 106 
Lunatic asylums 29 
Lutz, 

Harvey L. 6 

Mark A. (59: llc), (89: dle), 

(158: LHN) 

Kenneth Lux (59: llc ) 

Luxury, luxuries 34, 39, 96, 

142, 173 

among city-dwellers 188 
disadvantageous to society 175 

Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer- 66 

Mac Arthur, Douglas 131 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington 156, 176 
McAlpin, Michelle B. (21: msf) 

Machines, Machinery vi i i , 11, 33 
complex 73 
great 175 
heavy 105-06 

and modem production, labor, and 
distribution of wealth 179 

McKay, Mary A. 130 (mrc) 

Maclean, J, L. (153: PMO) 

Maclennen, Kenneth 10-11, 169-71 
McNamara, Robert 127 

McNeill, 

Jim (135: mwy) 

William H. (148: msh) 

Macro 

-ecological degradation, problems, risks 
41, 81, 121, 128-29, 152, 164-65 
-economics 136 

-economic inefficiency of big factories 
(according to Kumarappa) 148-49 

Made-to-order private goods 151 

Madras xi.ii, 4, 30, 65-66, 68 

Madras Institute of Development Studies 
x i i i 

Madurai xiii, 2, 4 
Magan Chula and Magan Dipa 38 
Maganwadi 36, 38, 52, 144 
Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 51 
Mahmud, Syed 181 


Maintaining India's financial stability 
and credit in world markets 172 
Makajans 189 


Making 

the Earth uninhabitable 149 
the statistics "sing" (Keynes's 
praise for Schumacher) 130 
Malayalam 55 

Maldistribution, monetary 180 182 
Male dominance 177; see also Patriarchy 
Malkani, N. R. (144: MS!) 

Malthus, Thomas Robert 17 
Malthusian theory 180 
"Mammon", worship of 33 
Managerial skills 54 
Managers of the World Bank (127), 156 
Management 
of the economy 115-16 
financial, of wars 172 

Manchuria 170 


Mankind x-xi, ii, 41, 76 , 
as part of Nature 70* 86* 
Mann 

Harold (28: mlo) 
Thomas 37 


101, 114, 130 
112, 132 


Manufacture 
for export 51 

of hair-oil, fr°m groundnuts 184 
or salt in ancient Orissa 181 
of ships 83 

Manufacturers, National Association of 6 
Manure 23, 56, 85, ( 144 ), 179-80 
Mao Tse-Dung 112 , 150, 163 
Marching in protest 50-51 , 53-54 
Marcus, 

Steven (70 , 86: mem) 

William 150 


Marginal 

efficiency of capital 82 
utility 72-73 

Margulis, Lynn 146 

Market 
-clearing 1 

-command over food 120 
-economics 134 
-equilibrium 73, 123, 

(134-35), 146, 152, 155 
-exchanges 128 

-expansion sustained/undermined 164 
-system vi i 
-vicissitudes 94 

Marketable pleasures x 
Marketing 

-demonstrations (educational) 180 
lag 118 


Markets, 

competition for 164 

inadequate, flooded with goods 157, 185 
Marriage 23 , 40, 187 
Marriage and Morals 29 
Marshes 135 
Marshall, 

Alfred 3, 13, 16-17, 39, 72-74, 

77, 80-81, 88, (117), 123, 158 
T. H. (117: MWS) 

Marshall Plan (named for 
George C. Marshall) 138 

Martinez- Alier, Juan (87-88, 135: 

MAE, MEP) 

Marx, Karl, and/or Marxists 

vii, ix, 17, 68-72, 78-79, 85, 

96-97, 100, 103, 114-16, 136, 

140, 157, 174-76 
his and/or their 
concepts of 
alienation 70, 157 
the bourgeoisie 71 
Britain's role in India 116 
class struggle 59 
communist society 114 
development 71 

dominion over circumstance 121 
expropriating expropriators 125 
forces of production vi i 
free and fulfilling work 71 
fusion of town and country 85 
individualism 121 
labor and commodities 69 
mankind's destiny 71 
Nature 70, 86, 114 
the primary importance of making 
revolution and then of meeting 
national production goals 85 
relations of production vi i 
the Russian Revolution 71 
soil depletion 85-86 
value(s) and sources of wealth 70 
economics ca. 1930 in the USSR 175 
precepts abandoned in Sweden 124 
use of Hegelian dialectics 116 
Marx's views in regard to 
agriculture 85-86 
capitalism 71, 85, 115 
individuals vis a vis chance and 
circumstance 121 
pollution of the Thames 85-86 
Marxists' 

abolition of private ownership of 
the means of production i x 
atmosphere of violence 34 
devotion and earnestness 52 
economic 

"militarism" (according to 

Kumarappa) 34; see also 139 
mistakes 150 

failure to establish freedom ix, 34 
land reform in Kerala 53 
progressive achievements 34 
psychological premisses 116 


Marxists' (com,) 

repression (illegal and violent) of 
Congress Party in Kerala 53 
ridicule of concept of trusteeship 101 
views in regard to 
the AIVIA 33 
civilization 114 
big factories 72, 115 
Gandhian "trusteeship 11 .101 
means vs ends 116 
models of the economy 1 14 
Party members/leaders 114-15 
the proper economic role * 

of national government 115-16 
"Marxism" (the term) 114 
Mashruwala, Kishorelal G. 47 
Mass 

destruction x, 73 
production viii, 34, 115 
-produced 
goods 151 

pencils from Germany 50 
unemployment 173 

Massacre at Amritsar 176 
Master 

and servant 93-94 
-processes (economic), urban 137 
Master's master 99 
MatarTaluka 25, 183 
Matches 52 
Material 

aspects of human life 60 et passim 
standards of living 1 1 5 
well-being in the nation 95 

"Material Mind v.y the Spiritual Mind, The" 
168 

Materials, raw viit-ix, 34, 41, 48 
56, 109, 134 

Mathematical 

economic models, elaborate and/or 
sophisticated 136, 145-46, 157 
exercise based on the idea of a 
finitely energetic cosmos 1 16 
formula for dealing in junk bonds 128 

Mathematics 1, 39, C74), 82, 145-46 
simple 164 

Mathew, E. T. (professor in Kerala) 1 
Mathur, J. S. & A. S. (89: MIC, MMA) 
Matthew (evangelist) (7, 60: mg) 
Maximizing welfare 149 
Mawdudi, S. A. (163: MIE, MIP) 

Mayhew, Anne (77: MDA) 

Mazower, Mark (86. 132: mdc) 

McKay, Mary A. 130 (mrc) 

McAlpin j, Michelle B. (21: msf) 

McNamara, Robert 127 



Ongoing survival needs and needs for 
amenities 142 

Oommen, T. K. (40: OTA ) 

OP A 122 

Opaque discourse 

(by World-Bank economists) 145 

Open 

-ended (i.e. not goal-oriented) 
development 139 

-system economics 59, 70, 82-88, 

114, 128-36, 152, 155, 158, 164 

Opportunities 

and dangers of modernization 163 
for full employment 48 
for employment bringing an 
adequate return 183 
for personal development and 
expression 44, 48 

Optimism 123, 175 

Orderly development of 
large-scale industry 173 

Ores 87 

Organic fertilizers 23, 56, 85, 144, 179 
Organisms 138 

Organizational considerations 118, 132 
Organizations, social 159 
Organized charity 180 
Organizing 

a better Banking system 173 
farming 179 

Origins and sources of 

the wage-working class 1 78 

Orion (148: BLE) 

Orissa 25, 38, 65, 120, 181 

Ornaments^, 52, 64, 185, 187 
of life 25 

Orphaned school-mate of Kumarappa's 4 

Orthodox economics ix, 2-3 et passim; 
see Prebepts... 

Ostentation in New Delhi under Nehru 54 
Ottowa Agreement 180 
Ounces (of food) daily 46 
Outcastes 11 

Outdoor amenities of affluent living 87 

Outline of Economic Geography , An 
29, 174-75 

Outline of History 175 
Output 

macro-economic 1 36 
predetermined by planning 44 

Ovation, thunderous, accorded by the 
American Economic Association 
to a female Marxist economist 136 ' 


Over - 

-ambitious desires 118 
-developed countries 87 
-flowing sinks 134 
-population 1 1 2 
-production 105, 179 
and low prices 180 
-strain of workers 178 
-use of limited water resources 1 54 
-work damaging Kumarappa's health 159 
-worked domestic servants 118 

Overcoming antagonists' resistance 

to Ganahian thinking and feeling 143 

Ownership 132 
and enjoyment of the best 
things of this Earth 168 
of land, private vs communal 50 
of large-scale industry in India 48 
social, of means of production 33 

Oxford 

English Dictionary (134: oed) 
University 60, 130, 173, 182 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs 182 

Pace of poverty-reduction 161 

Pacifying the male labor force 140 

Page, Kirby 37 

Pain 167-68 

Palace(s) 54-55, 102 

Palpable physical human exertion 159 

Palpably incorrect socio-economic 
statistics 127 

Panchayat cooperation 180 
Pandey, Badri Prasad (89: pge) 

Panditrao, Y. A. (89: PGA) 

Pansol i 25 
Pantheism 111-12 
Papaya and carrots 145 
Paper currency 175, 180 
Parable(s) 60 

Paradigm, post-modern 141 

Paradigms in Progress: 

Life Beyond Economics 142 

Paralysis of the Aztecs 132 

Parasitic economic behavior 
14, 41, 45, 78, 147 

Pareto, Vilfredo, and his 

concept of "optimum" 80, 119 

Panda, Gunanidhi (89: PED) 

Parikh, Nilam (23: PU) 

Paris 13, 17 

Parliament(s) 

British 92 
German 61 


Mining and converting iron ore 188 
Minimum 

currency-note denomination 180 
institutional standards of ethics for 
conduct of industry or trade 178 
standards of essentials of well-being 48 

Ministers) of 
Finance 47 
Health 126, 155 
Industry 50 

Ministry of Munitions 4, 34 
Mint par 180 

Mirabehn (Madeleine Slade) 37 

Misconceptions, psychological (by social 
theorists spinning out sophisticated 
mathematical models) 157 

Misdirected ingenuity 

(in regard to village technology) 138 

Mishra, 

Anil Dutta (102 : MGG) 

Pankaj (186: MWB) 

Misleading 

aspects of monetary analysis 135 
statistics 127, 182 

Misra, Ragavendra Bath (89: MBA) 
Missionaries 4, 10-11, 178 

Missions of non-profit organizations 
fulfilled 141-42 

Misuse of purchasing power 182 
Mixed 

economy under Nehru 160 
planting 179 

uses of space in flourishing urban 
neighborhoods 137 

Models, modelling (ecomonic) 
closed-system 74, 114 
crematistic 157 
full vs small 1 
open-system 114 
rational-expectations 1 
Russian 47 

Modern 

capitalism, success of 149 
caste system 163 

contrast (ca.1915) of social ranks 177 

demand (ca. 1950) 52 

famines 120 

(fine) arts 165 

history (as of 1932) 174 

industrial civilization 104 

man 132 

materialism 133 

theories of learning by doing 126 
-type conurbations 132 
world (ca. 1970) 132 

Modernism in die arts 165 
Modernization 163 

Modest material standard, needs 114-15 


Moghul Empire 22 
Mohan, Radhey (89: rgs) 

Mohapatra, S. S. 47 
Molasses 31, 46 
Moley, Raymond (78: mas) 

Monetary 
reform 173 
system 174 

vs more broadly economic 
analysis 135 
aspects of life 60, 146 
budgeting 177-78 
facts 95 
reckonings 87 
standards of wealth 20 

Money 91, 135 
-ana-credit economy 185 
-based economy 39, 186 
-lenders, lending 115, 176 
as favored unit of economic reckoning 50 
in the hands of bad men 97 
local 141 

orthodox economists' regard for 115 
precious-metal standards of 175 , 180 
regarded 

dimly by Gandhi 110 
more positively by Kumarappa 
110, 116 

-transactions 186 
unstable 177 
-wages: see Labor wages 

Monopolies 7, 13, 18, 28, 42, 47, 

136, 177, 179 

Monotony 79 

Monsoon(s) 20, 55, 65, 184 

Moods 168 

Moral 

appeal(s) 116 
degradation 176 
foundations of 

commerce and politics 139 
harshness, counterproductive 143 
imperative (Kantian) 1 1 7 
indifference 148 
neutrality (alleged) 75 
obligations 121 
problems 178 
reasons, problematic 157 
smugness 143 
strength 91 

values 14, 61, 75, 80, 131, 

146, 164, 178 

Moralistic talk 125 

Morality and culture and 

intellectual freedom allegedly 
more important than material 
prosperity and advancement 178 

Morbid local action of riches 96 
Morris, William 33 
Moscow 175 



Mothers nursing their babies 45 
M other-tongues 144 
Motivation(s) 58, 169 
Mountain springs 86 
Mud floor: see Clay floor 
Muhkatyar, G. C (28: MLG ) 

Mukerjee, Tapan (149: BEJ) 

Mulford, Prentice 5, 167-69 
Multi-level yet one-world economy 151 
Multiple and diverse experimentation 139 

Multiplication des organismes et 
son role dans le mechanisme 
de la biosphere , La (86) 

Munby, Lionel (68: MLE) 

Municipal corruption 172 
Munitions 4-5, 34 

Murderous (according to Romain Hol- 
land) excesses ofindustrialization 105 

Muscle-power (human) 32, 62-63 
Music, composing of 71 
Muslims 106 
Must We Go to War? 37 

Mute (i.e. animal) "brethren" 

ministering to human needs 158 

Mutual obligations 101 
Myanmar: see Burma 

Myrdal 
Alva 123-25 
Gunnar 122-27, 138-39, 

143, 155, 160 

Mysore 38, 65, 180 

Myth of an ancient golden age 163 

Mythri (107) 

Nadhan, B. K. 181 
Nagari 1 44 
Naive 

belief that the sea was beyond 
human ability to despoil 129 
empiricism 123-24 

Nakagawa, Thomas A. (150: ncs) 
"Naked" eye/truth 99, 143 
Namorato, Michael V. (78: NRT) 

Nan da, Bal Ram (65: NMG), 

(106: NGF, NMN) 

Nanekar, K. R. (89: NKB) 

Naoroji, Dadabai 23, 59, 63-64 
Napalm 52, 147 
Napkin(s) 98 
Narain, Jai (89: NET) 


Narayan 

Jayaprakash 33-34, 53, 132, 151 
Shriman 40, (76: GSW), 

(89: NGP, NPP , NRG, NTP) 

Narodniks, narodism 88 
Nasar, Sylvia (128: NBM) 

Nasty new bacteria and viruses 153 
Natarajan, K. M. xiii 
National 

Association of Manufacturers (USA) 6 
cabinet (Republic of India) 143 
Christian Party (India) 26 
Coal Board (England) 130-32 
Congress (India) 27, 30, 32, 47, 176 
debts (including those of India while yet 
a colony in the British Empire) 7, 
22, 27, 47, 55, 66, 160, 172, 181 
dividend (according to Pigou) 81 
economic success 149 
Forest Service (USA) 86 
Gandhi Museum (India) xiii 
glory and/or security vi i i 
League on Urban Conditions (USA) 15 
market economies 164 
material well-being 95 

P arliament (India) 55 
fanning Committee (India) 
in the 1930s 36, 39, 182 
in 2004 156 
self-sufficiency 109 
tendencies, economic (alleged), 
of various countries 39 

National Income of British India, The 182 

" National Industries" 49 

Nationalism 18, 26, 92 

Nationalizing the means of production 125 

NATO Advanced Science Institutes 153 

Natural 

beauty, desecrated 81 
capital 135 

purpose (of wholesome work) 45 
resources 19, 21, 81, 86 
sciences 82 
wages 115 

Natural Economic Order, The 29, 175-176 
Naturally insecticide substances 144 
Naturalist in the USA (Rachel Carson) 129 

Nature x, 10, 40-44, 83, 86, 

114, 132, 152 
human 39, 44 
Kumarappa's chapters on 41 
(presumed) way of 44 
"retaliating" 158 

Nature's 

balance, being tampered with 129 
larder, being emptied out 130 

Navajivan Press 15, 117 
Nayak, Pulin xiii 


Nayar 

Pyarelal (101), (110) 

Sushila 126, 143, (30, 108, 162: swx) 

Nazis(m) 40, 133 

Need(s), perceived, felt or alleged 
for agricultural produce 96 
for always more study before taking 
any substantial measures 128 
for amenities 142 

for answers to questions about eco- 
nomics which everyone except 
economists are asking 136 
artisans' , for materials to work 
with 186 

basic/primary human 45, 47, 52, 

75, 121, 142 

to believe in a nourishing Supreme 
Power 165, 167 

for biophysical units of measure 135 
Britain s, for India's help 

in waging war 11, 67, 170 
for capital 119, 184 
for coal 86 

consumer, in the USA 122-23 
decadent capitalism's, for a prop 72 
to defend exhaustible natural resources 
from reckless sploilation 81 
determining distribution 114 
distinguished from wants 45 
of everyday life 35, 49, 126 
of farmers 

for help against pests 57 
for subsidiary industries to be 

engaged in at opportune times 24 
on the verge of starvation 184 
for fine rainment, palaces and 
extravagant furnishings 12 
for food for one's family 81 
Gandhi's, for Kumarappa 23 
Gandhians', 

for humility and open-mindedness 
in regard to Communists 52 
to get behind the defences of 

people resisting the truth 143 
genuine human 131 

ministered to by animals 158 
for humane treatment 163 
for imported fertilizer in 

mid- 19th-century Europe 84 
India's, 

to adapt Japanese methods 52 
for dedicated social workers 44 
for educational institutions 187 
for family planning 156 
for governmental aid to 
service-industries 188 
for grain stocked locally 1 20 
for heavy industries to be 

centralized and nationalized 106 
for industrialization 176 
for properly functioning irrigation 
for water-storage tanks 23, 56-57, 153 
for innovative, better ways of 
doing things 139 
to be in the path of justice 165 
legitimate 100 
of the local community 151 


Need(s), perceived, felt or alleged (com.) 
for occasional luxuries 142 
met by organizations 141 -42 
for modifications to Kumarappa's 
small-is-beautiful theory 147 
objective human 75 
or the people 137 
for personal care 142 
for psychological knowledge 52 
public 122 

to reduce unnecessary consumption 127 
for renewed effort of searching analysis 
and constructive reform 173 
to replentish fee sources feat 
support and sustain us 142 
for social change 17 
true and genuine 131 
voluntarily modest 98, 114 
vs wants 44-45, 142; see also Cravings 
for water 56 

for whatever wealth one happens 
to have 12 
workers', 

to organize themselves into unions 
101, 105 

to spend money to satisfy presumably 
trivial material wants 44-45 
world population's total 113 

Neem 31 

Negative consequences 
of using money 163 
of fee Green Revolution 154 

Neglect of water recharge 154 
Negotiations about price 176 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 36, 48-50, 54, 

56, 100, 105, 154, 159-60, 162 
his economic program 160 
and Kumarappa 143, 160 

Nehru Memorial Library xiii, 2, 49 

Nehru Report (1928, by Jawaharlal's 
father, Motilal Nehru) 176 

Neighborhood economy ix, 151 

Neighborhoods, urban, flourishing or 
dying 137 

Neighborly love, cultivated 
by Kumarappa's mother 4 

Neighbor's 

cow, poisoned "productively" 

(according to Davenport) 13 
lack of money 95 

Neo- 

-"classical" economics/economists 
vii , 1, 3, 60, 72, 78, 82 
-Gandhi an organizations in North 
America 141 
-institutionalists 122-27 
-orthodox economic thought 60-61 , 72, 
74-76, 80, 82, 114-16, 119, 121-24 
128, 136, 146, 149-50, 156, 164 

Nerves, strained as a result of 
too much division of labor 45 



Net profits, taxation of 14 

Neue Freie Presse 175 

Next generation, responsibility for 124 

New 

Deal 19, 78 

Delhi xiii, 2, 30, 56, 134 
Economics 131 
Welfare Economics 80, 119 
York City 6-10, 15, 91 
financiers 42 

York State (apart from New York City) 
6, 15 

New Cambridge History of India , The 
(37: TEM) 

New Republic, The (120: SNR) 
Newspapers on Sundays 149 
Newton, Isaac 2, 152 
New York Times, The 9, 174-75 
NGOs co- founded by Kumarappa 30, 53 
Nice soap and 

nicely packaged unhealthy foods 151 

Niches for people's differing 

skills, interests and imaginations 137 

Nile 174 

Nitrogen oxides 134 

"Noah's Ark" of non-native animals 129 

Nobel, Alfred 128 

Nobel 

Memorial Prize 13, 128, 136, 152 
Prizes 60, 128 

Non- 

-exploitive economic relations 141 
-fiction 165 

-profit exterprises in the USA 141 
-renewable resources x, 41, 

87, 130, 136, 165 
-violence vii'i, x, 39, 42, 

62, 100-01, 116, 131, 155 

"Non-Violent Economics" 131 

"Noose around India's neck" 

(according to Kumarappa) 55 

Nordic race 171 
Norfolk 150 
Normative 

economic thinking 59-67, 77, 117-42 
et passim 

with nuanced evaluations 148 
guide to action (Marxist) 114 

North America 123, 130, 141-42 
Nose-string(s) 45, 71, 123, 158 
Nostalgia 87 

Notebooks kept by Kumarappa in jail 28 

"Notice of a General Mathematical 
Theory of Political Economy" 72 


Notion that every person matters 130 
Nottinghamshire 68 
Noxious radiation 153 

Nuanced evaluations in normative 
economic thinking 148 

Nuclear fission 129 
bombs 52, 131 
energy 132 
reactors x 

Nursery rhyme ("Bobby Shaftoe") 7 
Nursing babies 45 

Nutrient(s) 
intake of 145 
calories 45-46, 145 
amino acids, calcium, iron, [other] 
minerals, protein, vitamins 145 

Nutritional 

effects due to rice-milling 178 
levels 126, 138 
scientists 145 

Nurturing the work force 140 

O'Brien, Denis Patrick (75: olr) 
Obfuscation (by Bjorn Lomborg) 121 
Objective, long-term view of things 159 
Occupational hazards 1 78 

"Ocean" as metaphor for 
labor-wealth 119 
world-soul 90 

Oceanic islands 1 29 
Odum, Eugene P. (83: OFE) 

Offical biographies of Kumarappa 2 
Office of Price Administration 1 22 
Oil(s) 

-cakes 180, 184 
edible 46, 52, 180 
-lamps 38, 103 
-mills 23 

from peanuts 184-85 
for petrol 30, 41, 87, 131 
from plants in general 38, 180 
-pressing 32, 38, 52 

Old 

-age pensions 61 
buildings in 

flourishing urban neighborhoods 137 
Indian villages, become poor 186-87 
-world quaintness and rustic order 1 77 

Oldfield, Josiah 21 
Oldham, J. H. 10 

Ominous indications of 

macro-ecolgical pollution 135 

One 

-Asia Assembly 126 
-dimensional measuring 60, 135 
-world economy, multi-level 151 


McNeill, 

Jim (135: MwY) 

William H. (148: MSH) 

Means 

of production 33, 36 
ana ends 116-17 

Means, Gardner C. (78: BMC) 

Measuring the monetary costs of 
health-impairing pollution 156 

Mechanization 36, 144 
of rural crafts 162 

Media (of public communication) 122 

Medical 
care 118, 131 
prize 128 
science 93, 146 

Medieval 

and rural outlook 33 
town planning 1 77 

"Mediocrity" fin an odd 

sense usea by Jevons) 84 

Meditation 107, 133 
Mediterranean cities, ancient 148 
Mehta, 

Raj chandra 92 
Vadilal L. (89: met) 

Vaikunth L. (89: MDD) 

Menger, Carl 17 
Menken, Jane (155: mwp) 

Mental 

"fight" (according to Blake) 84 
reactions deprivation 118 

"Mental Medicine" 167 

\ 

Mercantile mating 180 
Merchants 58, 95 

Meretricious wisdonj 

(according to Galbraith) 123 

Mesopotamia 85-86 
Metabolism 85 

Metaphor of the Earth as an organism 153 
Metal, a non-renewable resource 131 

Metallic 
casters 53 

monetary standards 180 

Metamorphosis of socio-economic 
"organisms" 138 

Meteorology 152 

Methab, Hari Krishna 50 

"Methodists Decry Wealth of Nation" 9 

Methodological points in common between 
Kumarappa and Gunnar Myrdal 127 

Microeconomic guide to agriculture 52 


Middle-class 
demand 52 
interests 61 

Middle-East Technical University xi i i 
Middlemen's charges 36 

Migration 99 
o? dirty industries to 

less developed countries 156-57 

Militant "economics of peace" 143 
Military 

expenditure, expenses 22, 181 
personnel at home in the USA 
after deployment abroad 150 
power vi i i 
way of thinking 139 
weakness 33 

Milk 45-46 

Mill, John Stuart (51: MU). 58 
Mill(s) 

"dark Satanic" 83 
-hands 101 

-owner(s) 44, 100-01, 118 
-production 119 

Miller, Martin A. (63: mk) 

Milling of rice, effect on nutrition 1 78 
Millionaire(s) 24, 39, 103, 184 
Millions of 

additional people each year in India 126 
bales of cloth sent to Lancashire 108 
chaste ^marriages 155 
children 119 
cultivators 50 
hectares of land 
deforestrated 154 
formerly fertile but now 

agriculturally unproductive 154 
Negroes perishing in the slave-trade 171 
outcastes in India 11, 172 
people 

chronically hungry 99, 102 
earning less than four annas per day 96 
in London, polluting the river 86 
more each year in India 126 
potentially employable in India 1 19 
reduced to poverty /malnutrition 105 
starving 25, 65, 111, 120 
surveyed by questionnaffes 37 
taking to economic exploitation 1 1 1 
unemployed 108, 110, (173) 
ready-made machines 119 
slaves imported 

into British colonies 170 
years 112, 164-65 

Millowners' Association of Bombay 118 
Milton, A Poem in Two Books 84 
Mineral 

resources of India 172 
wealth 84, 188 

Minerals 87 
used in industry 132 


Park Avenue 9 

"Parochial" determinism 

(attributed to Rostow) 163 

Parochialism 55 

Parry, Hubert 83 

Parsis 100 

Parthenon 2 

Partyless democracy 53 

Pascal, Blaise 159 

"Passage to India" (by Whitman) 20 

Pastors 95 

Pastured) 83, 135, 180 
"Paths to Economic Growth" 132 
Pathways Back to Prosperity 29, 173 
Patna 181 
Patriarchy 140-41 

Patriotism, Gandhi's concept of 109 
Pattem(s) of 

consumption, investment, etc. 77 
radical talk but conservative action 125 

Paucity (alleged) of conflict of interests 
ca. 1930 between Britain and India 172 

Pauly, Daniel (153: pmo) 

Pavlov, Vladimir Ivanovich (37: PHP) 

Payment 
fair 96-97 

in kind 20, 23, 31, 47, 186, 189 
Pay-scales in Japan (in 1951) 53 
Peace 41, 87 

ushering in financial chaos 173 

Peaceful disposition an aspect of moral 
strength promoting (according to 
Gandhi) survival of the species 91 

People 

seasoning concern for their own 
welfare and for that of their 
families and tribes and nations 
with concern for the future of 
our species and of life on Earth 165 
who are more concerned with "things" 
than with ideas or (other) people 170 
with below-average incomes getting 
relatively more and more (or 
else less and less) to spend 164 

Peoples 
Atlantic 175 
inferior (allegedly) 172 
primitive 171 

Pearson, Scott R. (145: WBF) 

Peas and beans 46 

Peasants, Peasantry 101, 161-62 

Penchant for economic models based 
on monetary formulations 146 


Pensions, old-age, introduced 
in Germany in 1889 61 

Per-capita 
availability of 
Cereals, pulses 46 
ecological depletion 157 
(ecological footprint 135) 
income 22, 24, 38, 182-83 
areas of arable land in India 45 
production 64 

Per-diem calories and ounces of food 46 
Perelman, Michael (85: pna) 

Perennial maldistribution and 
misuse (according to Kuma- 
rappa) of purchasing power 182 

Permanency 40-41, 165 
Permanent 

Commission (1930s) 48 
Settlement (1793) 180 

Permanently dependent economic 
regions (according to Jacobs) 138 

Perpetual subjugation (desired by Stod- 
dard) of most of mankind in order 
to preserve the nordic race 171 

Perrault, Andrea in, xiii 
Persia 85 

Persistence of traditional habits 134 

Personal 
identity ix 

services purchased, small-scale, 
with notable satisfaction 151 

Personality developed by work 134 
Pesticides 129, 144, 149 
Pests, agricultural 46, 57, 180 
Petrol, Petrolium 30, 41, 87, 131 
Petty, William 69 
Pfeiffer, Ehrenfried 179 

Philanthropic 
institutions, Islamic 163 
work 81 

Philip, AndrS 29, 176 

Philosophy of unlimited economic 
expansion 131 

Philosophy ofWork and Other 
Essays , The 47 

Physical human 
body 134 
work 103, 159 

Physics 2, 60, 74 , 82, 128, 152, 164 
Physics-envy 93, 116, 146, 152 

Physicians (good and bad paid alike, 
according to Ruskin) 94-95 

Piazza, Alan (120: apf) 

Picnics 87 


Pigou, A. C. 14, 17, 39, 75, 80-81, 

88, 149, 164 

Pigouvian taxes /bounties 17, (19), 

81, 87, 154, 164 

Pigs 93 

Pinchot, Gifford 86 
Pine forests 86 
Pinglaj 25 
Pisciculture 180 
Plagues, current 153 
Plan Balkan 54 
Planetary citizens 142 

Plan for Provincial Reconstruction 
(as Illustrated by Bihar) 181 

Planned Economy for India 1 8 1 
Planned Parenthood 112 

Planners not regarding low-capital- 
intensive activities as major in- 
struments of industrialization 161 

Planning 44 
all-embracing and 
flexible 182 
rationalistic 126 
Commission, 

Central (Indian) 48, 51 
Economic (Swedish) 125 
Committee, (Indian) National 
in the 1930s 36, 39, 181 
in 2004 156 

confined to building up enclaves 126 
Indian, likely (according to Gunnar 
Myrdal) to improve if mindful 
of "Gandhi's fundamentals" 127 
integrated 126 
sarvodaya 51 
town- 177 

"vertical" vs "horizontal" 

(according to Kumarappa) 36 

Plantations 140 
Plastics 106 
Platinum 180 

Pleasures which one must part with in time 
because of the trouble they inflict 169 

Podolinsky Serhii (87: PSU) 

Poem(s) by 
Robert Frost 148-49 
William Blake 83-84 

Point of sufficiency 131 
Poisoning, 

of air, water and land due to towns 85 -86 
of laborers with noxious dust 178 
of one's body by "sour thoughts" 169 
productive, of a neighbor's cow 13 

Policies, suicidal for humanity 153 

Policy Planning Council 

(USA State Department) 132 


Political 

boundaries 

conducive (according to Kumarappa) 
to peace when conforming 
to watersheds 55-56 
international, compartmentalizing 
the most and least remunerative 
aspects of converting raw mat- 
erials into consumer goods 184 
consciousness and "interference" 
in society 124 
-constitution function 119 
organization(s) (Marxist) 1 T4 
possibilities in regard to taxation 1 18 
and cultural subversion of 

the environmental movement 128 

Politicians, Indian, subsidized by the 

Community Development Program 160 

Politics (60: AP) 

Politics of the Solar Age: 

Alternatives to Economics , The 142 

Pollution 
of air 153 

of the Earth's food-chains 129 
health-impairing 156-57 
macro-ecological 135, 164 
of the natural environment 83, 87 
of the Thames 86 
of water (generally) 142, 153 

Poonia, J. S. (28: PPF ) 

Pony express 122 
Poor 

farmers 115 
health 55 

Pope, Alexander 152 

Popular 
education 175 

American journal for businessmen 
( Fortune ) edited by Galbraith 122 
non-fiction 165 

Population 

-decline in the 19th century 
in Dacca 8 
in Sweden 123 
-density in 

flourishing urban neighborhoods 137 
unhealthy British industrial towns 170 
-explosionfs) 46, 59, 112, 126, ISA- 
155, 165, 157, 162, 165, 180 

-increase 

and labor efficiency 180 
to be checked (according to Riccardo) 
among the working classes by not 
providing facilities where their 
children would be treated well 59 
pressing upon available supplies 173 
more able when dense than when sparse 
to have effective public opinions 12 
of an ideal self-sufficient district 49 
rate of increase 
in Britain 59, 154 
in South Asia 112, 126, 154 
worldwide 154-55 



Population and Development Review 
( 120 : APC,apf , CPC ) 

Population and Environment... (84: DWE) 
Populism 88 

Porous clay tubes in 

water-efficient irrigation 144 

Porcelain teeth (cited by Kumarappa 
as objects of middle-class 
demand in Japan) 52 

Portney, Paul R. (76: pwd ) 

Portable spinning-wheels 107 
Positive 

aspect of small-is-beautifiil 
theory 150-51 

consequences of using money 163 
progressive elements of Marxian, 
Gandhian and Liberal options 163 

Possession, private, of property: 
conducive, according to Gandhi, 
to violence but countenanced by 
him under certain conditions 101 

Postal and telegraph service 49 
Post- 

-ideological temper 165 
-modem paradigm 141 

Potato(es) 46, 86 

Potentially endless (allegedly) develop- 
ment of the market economy (72), 137 

Pottery 9, 23, 31, 38, 52, 56, 180 

Poultry 4, 180 

Pounds 

of food annually per-capita 46 
sterling 22, 64-67, 98 

Poverty 80, 95-96, 118, 121, 

125, 149, 156, 174 
allegedly due to a law of Nature 175 
in India 9, 11, 15, 19, 21-22, 31, 

37, 40, 44, 64, 66, 68, 80, 89, 

95, 97-100, 105, 109, 118, 121, 
161-62, 172, 180, 182-88 
in Sweden 1 23 
in the USA 79, 138 

Poverty and Famines 120, 164 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in India 63 

Poverty-stricken nations getting more into 
big-is-beautiful globalization 156 

Power 

bargaining- 176, 186 
-concentration 49 
dangerous 1 75 

drawn (allegedly directly) from 
the Supreme Power 167-68 
electric 115 
-looms 118 
military vi i i 
moral 96 

over other people’s labor 95-96 


Power {com.) 
of the 
meek 171 
rich 115 
-production 187 
purchasing- 120 
by steam 115 
-struggle^) vi t i 

transitory vs (allegedly) permanent 100 
used to enrich the world 175 

Powerful 

moral influence of religion, lost, 
with disastrous results 170 
trade-unions 118 

Practice and Precepts of Jesus 40 
Prakash, Vijay Chandra 144 
Prasad, Anirudh (144: PID) 

Prayer (in the form of spinning cotton) 107 

Preachers for physicians), good and bad 
paid alike (according to Ruskin) 94 

Preaching disaffection (a crime in India 
under British rule) 99 

Precepts (explicit or implicit) of orthodox 
or neo-orthodox economic thought 
58-59, 61, 72, 74-76, 80, 82, 89, 

93, 114-16, 119, 121-24, 128, 

136, 146, 149-50, 156, 164 

Precious-metal monetary standards 
175, 180; see also Gold and Silver 

Preconditions for human life 135 

Predation, economic 14, 20, 39-41, 

78-79, 140, 147 

Predetermined outputs 44 
Preferences and tastes 121-22, 169 
Prediction 121 
Prentice Mulford 5 

Preoccupation with the sheer tumult of 
20th-century technical, cultural 
and political developments 165 

Presbyterian Church 7 
Prescription(s), suitable 146 
Present-day (ca. 1960) economics 131 
President's visit to Kumarappa 50-51 
Prestige 

earned by the words "Nobel Prize" 128 

of orthodox economists 150 

of the White Man, lost in World War 170 

Prevalent business sentiment 1 72 
Prevention of cruelty to cattl^ 180 
Price 

-controls 6 
-equalization 49 
^negotiations 176 
in relation to 

quantity of money 180 
utility and value 179 


Price, Colin (76: PTD) 

Primary 

factors in the economy 130 
needs 47, 52 
schooling 126, 165 

Primacy of the group or community 40 
Primary schooling 24, 34 
Primitive peoples 171 
Principles (moral, religious etc.) 44, 171 

Principles of 
Economics 73 
Grammar... 13 

Priorities in planning 48, 161-62, 165 
Prison 

reforms (suggested) 47 
sentences for hoarding 173 

Private 

altruistic organizations 189 
gain 13 

property ix, 19, 100-01 
justified by the owner's labor 69 
wants vs public needs 122 

Prize-winning scheme for junk bonds 1 28 

Probability, guaged by rational would-be 
criminals, of capture, punishment 74 

Problems 

of agriculture, industry and currency 
(allegedly incapable of separate 
solution m India ca. 1940) 182 
of beggary in modern India 180 
human vs engineering 118 
macro-ecological 164-65 
due to overpopulation 180; 

see also Population 
potentially fatal to humanity 164 
settled (by Samuelson) for all time 152 
with arguments against exporting 
pollution to poorer countries 157 

Prodigious spoilers (English, ca. 1660) 83 

Producing 

the best that one is capable of 134 
goods of good quality 151 

Production 
costs of 5, 51 
decentralized x, 33, 151 
factors of 28, 179 
forces of vi i , 33 
mass- viii, 33-34, 115, 148 
means of 36 

modem (ca. 1935), by machinery 179 
substitutable forms of 122 

Productive 

capacity wasted 173 
jobs at low capital cost 51 

Productivity defined 13, 163 
Products 

, and skills of full-blown 
urban civilization 14P 
artificial 180 


Professorships 

in England 73, 80, 136, 123, 
in Finland xiii, 73, 
in Germany 14, 17, 61-52, 133 
in Hungary and Turkey xiii, 1 
in India xiii, 1, 33-34, 75, 98 
in the USA 6-7, 11-22, 78, 122 

Profit 95 

-motive in exploitive agriculture 153 
of society as a whole 101 
and rent 180 

Profiteering 173 

Pro-forma approval of an economic plan 49 
Programmatic declarations disregarded 139 
Programs for 

low-capital-intensive activities 161 
Progress 

in regard to a Christian ideal of 

trusteeship in the colonies 169-70 
of genuine sciences 164 
of industry in India 1 76 
in orderly development of large- 
scale industrial organization 173 

Progressive 

elements of the Marxian, Gandhian 
and Liberal options 163 
taxation 6, 14, 48 

Prohibitive customs duties 181 

Proletarians, proletariat ix, 70-71, 

115, 131 

Prominent corporations failing 141 
Promises made during wartime stress 171 

Promotion of 
human comfort 170 
public interest 138, 157 

Propaganda 

against voluntary simplicity 1 1 5 
angry (by Kumarappa) 36 

Propensity to consume (regarded by 
Amartya Sen as a social factor 
affecting choice of techniques 
in the weaving industry) 1 1 8 

Property, private ix, 19, 100-01 

Proposals for liberalization 157 

Prosperity 96-97 
modem-type 156 

Protection 
of cattle 180 
from fire 142 

from foreign competition 180 
of honest trade and industry 1 76 
of infant industries 183 
of vested interests by subverting 

the environmental movement 1 28 

Protective, prohibitive and 

productive customs duties 181 

Protein 46 



Protest marches 51, 53-54 
Proverbs , Book of 96 
Providence, allegedly divine 159 

Provincial (in India) 
conflict with other provinces 55 
elections 53 
languages 55 
reconstruction 181 

Proving the wrong 
"by showing a better way" 5, 167 

Provision by women of household 
services to male labor force 140 

Provocative questions in Davenport's 
textbook on elementary economics 12 

Proudhon, Pierre-Joseph 33 
Pseudo-science 60 

Psychological Approach to Theology , A 
181 

Psychology 7, 39, 58, 60, 

76, 80, 82, 92-95, 116, 

155, 157-59, 163, 180 

Psychopaths 74 
Public 

borrowing and credit 172 
buildings in Indian villages 186 
confidence in the economy 173 
debt(s) 22, 47, 172 
finance 180 

Study of 6-7, 14, 16, 19-22, ?** 
health 160 

interest 58, T38, 157 
needs uy private wants 122 
opinion in England 130, 178 
-utility concerns 49, 187-88 
will in democracies 120 

Public Debts. An Essay on the 
Science of Finance 29, 172 

Public 
Finance 6 

Finance and our Poverty 19-22 
Services in India 181 

Puddi 186 

Pulses (i.e. beans and peas) 46 
Punjab 38, 181-82 
Purchasing-power of the masses 185 
"Pure" economics 77, 118, 123 
"Purification" of human character 133 
Puritanism 127 
Purpose(s) 

in life, lack of, causing 

intellectual inferiority 169 
ordained (allegedly) by Nature 146 
worthwhile 124 

Pyarelal (23: plp), (101), (110) 

Qaddafi, Muammar al- 163 


Quality of 
development 139 
consumer goods 5, 125, 151 
mass education in India 160 
life 117, 127 

Quantitative 
accounting of 
material interactions 
between human society and 
non-human parts of Nature 128 
social costs 142 

expansion vs qualitative development 139 
Quantum mechanics 2 
Quarrels in the family over property 100 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (3: ves) 
Queen Victoria 66 

Questionnaires used by Kumarappa 37, 47 

Questions about economics "which 

everyone except economists ask" 136 
Race(s) 

"backward" 116 

inherently inferior (allegedly) 1 70 
problems in regard to 124 
ruling 172 

Rahkit, Hemendra K. 8 

Railway(s) 21-22, 27-30, 49 
56, 65, 67, 104, 175, 180 
fares, rates, tariffs 183, 187-88 

Raj, Kakkadan Nandanath (118: rsm) 

Rajasthan 65 

Raj chandra Mehta 92 

Rao 

Amiya & B. G. (160: rst) 

Gopuraju Ramachandra 53 

U. R. (154: RTS) 

V. K. R. V. 182 

Rapid 

socio-economic change nowadays 139 
decrease in the agricultural labor force 
in Sweden and the USA 126 
depletion of the power of Earth to 
sustain a current way of life 131 
exhaustion of water supply 154 
increase in the Indian population 126 
replacement of locally adapted varieties 
of crop with one or two high- 
yielding strains 153 

Rash and reckless spoliation 81 
Rates of 

depletion and pollution 159 
discount of currency 180 
interest 24, 82 
population increase 126 

Rational-expectations models 1 , 74, (158) 
Rationalistic planning 126 
Rationalization, industrial 178 
Rats 93, 155 


Ravallion, Martin (161: DRP ) 

Raw materials viii-ix, 34, 41, 48, 

56, 109, 134 

for healthy individual metabolism and 
body development 145 
heavily taxed 183-84 
international competion for 164 

Ray, Baren (160: RJS ) 

Reaction (ideological) 13, 33 
Reactionary attitude toward factories 150 
Real -estate speculation 13 
Rebellion of 1857 27 
Receding water tables 154 
Recessions 60 

Reckless neo-orthodox doctrine 164 

Reckoning in terms of 
areas of ecologically productive 
land and water 135 
energy 135 

materials, human energy and 
human time 51-52 
money 39, 50, 157 
various different kinds of unit 
(in medical assessments) 146 

Reconciliation 

between global and local economy 160 
Gandhian 117 

to one's own subjugation 118 

Reconstruction 
provincial 181 
of Indian villages 104, 108 

Recovery: The Second Effort 29, 174 

Recreation 25 

Recycling 142 

Red Economics 29, 175 

Redistribution 14 

Reducing economic concepts 
to one dimension 60, 135 

Rees, William (135: WRF , WRM) 
Refinement of psychological insights 157 
Reform, 

land- 48, 50, 52-54, 102, 126, 160, 174 
egalitarian 127 

thw?;ted by population explosion 155 
Reformation of forests 83 
Refrigerators, thermous-type 144 
Refugee-camps 103 
Regional supplies of food 119, (148) 

Regions which mainly supply 
raw materials to cities 137 

Regulation viii 
of foreign trade 188 


Reichstag 61 

Re-investment of surplus gains 118 
Relations 

of economic production vi i , 140 
of human reproduction 140 
between organism, function 
and environment 177 

Relative 

depletion (i.e. per-capita) of 

ecologically supplied resources 157 
numerical weakness of seafaring mer- 
chants vis k vis land-dwellers 148 
permanence 40 

"Relevance of Gandhi to Our Times, * 

The" 134 

Relief-work 29-30, 47, 120, 180 
Religion 97, 127, 159, 177 
Religion in Transition 37 

Religious 
communalism 92 
differences between Gandhi and 
Kumarappa 163 

Rendering the Earth uninhabitable 129 

Renewal of sources due to transforma- 
tion of flows from sinks 134 

Rennie, John (37: RMM) 

Rent of land 179-80 

Reparations (after World War I) 7, 174 
Repairing pollution damage 142 

Repeatable controlled experiments, 
normally unfeasible in 
social studies 16 

Repetition work 73 

Replenishing the sources that 
support and sustain us 142 

Report of the 

Central Provinces Government 

Industrial Survey Committee 183 
Forest Administration in 
the Mysore State . . . 181 

Republic (imaginary, described by Ruskin) 
populated oy three men only 96 

Reproducing the work force 
(by procreation) 140 

Research 

due to rich people 175 
into the effects of pollution upon 
children's health 150 
into improvement of tools, implements 
ana processes in rural industries and 
agriculture 38, 144, 178-80, 188 
due to the Industrial Revolution 170 
into South Asian problems 127 

Resisting 
famines 99 

tradition and authority 171 



Resources viii-ix, 157 
of the government in India, 

burdened by the army budget 171 
local ix 
natural, 

non-renewable x, 19, 41, 

83, 87, 130-31, 136, 165 
renewable x, 38, 41, 131, 134, 
153, 179 

Responsible use of fertilizers 163 
Responsibility of governing 160 
Responsiveness to everyday needs 1 26 
Restraining evils of competition 39, 182 

Restriction of relatively unnecessary 
consumption 76, 127, 141 

Resurgence 134 
Retreading tires 52 

Return home of military personnel 
from fighting abroad 150 

Revolution 
Green 96 

Industrial vii, 8, 22, 170 
proletarian 115 
Russian 71 

in thought, due to women 178 
Rhetoric 

charmingly or counterproductively 
pungent 7, 27, 127, 165 
feminist 34-35, 140, 177-78 
generally outmoded 60, 177-78 
smooth 40, 117 

Rhodes scholarship(s) 130 
Ribs of impoverished men 28, 121 
Ricardo, David vii, 17, 59, 88 
Rice 

-husking 52 
wholesome vs refined 31 

Rice Problem in India, The 178 
Riches from 

a given natural ecology 139 

Rich people 14, 101-02 
allegedly not desiring to 
keep others poor 175 
clashing with the poor 175 
their living-patterns 127 
finding satisfaction in 

made-to-order goods 151 

Richest stratum of the peasantry 162 

Rickshaws 187 

Ridicule 

making (or not making) someone 
give up a plan or purpose 168 
of small-is-beautiful theory 148-49 
of trusteeship theory 101 

Ridley, Matt (157: rov) 

Rigging the stock market 14 


Rights, human 165 
of the individual 40 
intrinsic 157 
vis d vis duties 42, 92 

Rigorous discipline 125 
Rising tide of youth 171 

Risk(s) 94, 157-59 
assessed by insurance companies 159 
of wholesale bank failures 173 

River(s) 

total area of 135 
control of 55 
of blood in the USSR 44 
Ganges 174 
Nile 174 

providing consumable water 41 , 87 
-valleys 55-56 

Riveting-machines 178 

Roads, road-building 20, 29, 56, 

121, 161, 170, 184 

Robbers 94 

Robbins, Lionel 75, 78, 123, 146 
Robertson, James (151: RFW) 

Robin Hood 68 

Robinson, Joan (73: RHQ) y 136, 

140, 149, 152 

Rockefeller 
Fellowship 123 
residence in Manhattan 9 

Rodney, Walter (164: RUA) 

Roe, Frederick William (59: rvp) 

Rolland, Romain 33, 62, 100, 

105-06, 110 

Rolls-Royce cars 39 
Roman Catholicism 133 

Romantic appeal of inventions for 

theoretically appropriate but really 
inappropriate village technology 138 

Romanticizing subsistence farming 138 
Roosevelt 

Franklin Delano 18-19, 77-78, 173 
Theodore 86 

Rootless proletariat ix, 131 

Roots of evil ix; see also 
Unhealthy competition 

Rosenberg, John D. (92: RGR) 
Rosenzweig, Cynthia (153: RHC) 
Rostow, Walt 132, 163 
Rotary Club 1 

Rothermund, Dietmar (7, 21, 37, 
160-61: REH t RLT , RMG) 

Rothschild, Emma (58: res) 

Roughage in one's diet 45 


Rough 

comparisons 114 

-hewn psychological insights 157 

Rousseau, Jean -Jacques 170 
Rowell, Andrew (128: RGB) 

Rowlett Act 171 

Roy, Tirthankar (37: REi) 

Royal Society 83 
Rubber plantations 140 
Rudolf, Lloyd I. (161: RPL) 

Ruling 

principle, allegedly cosmic (Isa) 1 1 2 
race 172 

Rupee 101 
-Sterling link 180 

Rural 

conditions 104, 182 
distress 176 

dominant groups 160-61 
economy 144, 162, 181 
indebtedness 24-25, 96, 180 
infrastructure 51 
and medieval outlook (attributed 
by JP to Kumarappa) 33 
poor remaining, under Nehru, 
as vulnerable as ever 161 
reconstruction (post-war) 52, 108, 162 
scene changing in India 162 
surveys (economic), comprehensive 
23-25, 31, 37-38, 56-57, 

127, 129, 144-45, 164 
units largely self-supporting 182 
uses of things made in cities 107 

Ruskin, John vi i , 16, 20, 33, 51, 59-60, 
62, 88, 92-97, 101, 116, 158 

Russell, Bertrand 29 

Russia vii, (ix), 7, 34, 39, 47, 

59, 71, 100-01, 105, 170 

Rustic: see Rural 
Rutherford, M. C. (78: RIE) 

Ruthlessly exploitive globalization 149 

Sacher, Eduard (87: SMG) 

Sadhana 10 
Sadler, J. H. 69 
Sadavrata 104 

Safe methods of production of 
consumable energy x 

Safety razors 149 
St. John's Engineering Works 4-5 
Salary, high/higher 23, 118 
Sale, Kirkpatrick (68: SRL) 

Sale of labor 179 
Sales taxes 6, 173 


Saline soil 153 
Salt 

March 90, 99 

a pinch of it in one's napkin 
(cited by Gandhi) 98 
industry in India 180 
tax 22, 25, 75, 98-99 

Salt Manufacture in Ancient Orissa 181 
Salter, 

Arthur 29, 174 
William M. (15, 117: ser) 

Salvation (alleged) 
of the British people 1 77 
of India 104 

Samuelson, Paul 3, 13, 119, 136, 

145, 152, 156 

Sanders, Daniel (71: swd) 

Sanger, Margaret 1 1 2 
Sanitary wares 52 

Sanitation 67, 103, 110, 126, 142, 180 
Sanskrit 97, 111 
Sapre, B. G. (28: SEI ) 

Sarcasm (avoided by Amartya Sen) 117 
Sarkar, 

Jadunath (28: SEB) 

Sumit (54, 104: SMI) 

Sarvodaya 92 

"Satanic" mills (according to Blake) 83 

Satisfaction in 
one’s life 165 
providing and consuming 
made-to-order goods 151 

Satisfying distant markets 151 
Savage 

age (the 20th century) 165 
stage of cultural evolution 115 

Saving the patient's life 

by a suitable prescription 146 

Savings banks 180 
Saxon weavers 69 
Saxony 85 

Say, Jean-Baptiste, and Say's Law 
vii, 3, 59, 68, 74, 82, 88, 146 

Scale of values 134 

Scarcity of capital in India 185 

Scenery 81, 87 

Scented hair-oil 184 

Schaffle, Albert 61 

Scharpebseel, H. W. et ai (153: SSS) 

Scheme, awarded the Nobel Memorial 
Prize, for dealing in junk bonds 128 

Schneider, Stephen (37: rmm) 



Scholastic 

problems of terminology 114 
theorem of neo-orthodox economics 119 

Schools 24, 34, 142, 187 

Schumacher, E. C. ix-x, 88, 130-34, 
142-43, 160, 163 

Schumacher College 134 
Schumpeter, Joseph A. (14, 17, 72: SHA) 

Science 73 , 82, 116 ; see also 

Physics, Chemistry, and Biology 
of economics 131 
-fiction 175 
of gymnastics 93 
of human justice 96 
and industries 180 
medical 93 

"Science" (the word) 128 
Science of Life, The 175 

Scientific American (37: RMM), 

(153: EME ), (165: WFL ) 

Scientific (really or allegedly) 
advance, exponential 165 
conduct of exploitive agriculture 153 
ecological studies 83 
economics 95, 124, 152 
information 

deliberately ignored 128 
mastered 130 
knowledge 91, 129, 164 
procedures 157 
research and inventions 175 
socialism 17 

Scientists decrying deadly pollution 153 
Schizophrenic prize-winner 128 
Scotland, Scots 170-71, 177 
Sea 

total area used by a given population 135 
-vegetables 144 

Sea Around Us, The 129 

Search for 
truth 11 
wealth 170 

Seasonal unemployment 108 
Seasoned wood 188 

Second Five-Year Plan (in India) 51 , 152; 
see also First three. . . 

Secret British code-name for a plan 
to balkanize South Asia 54 

Secret History of the 

English Occupation of Egypt 29 

Secrets of the atom 129 
Sectional and class selfishness 74 
Sectors (global, local), economic 151-52 
Seed 

-and-waste portion of crop(s) 45 
-selection 180 


Seigniorage 180 
Sekler, D. (78: S7V) 

Selected Works of Mahatma Gandhi 117 

Self 99 

Self- 

-confidence 54 
-destruction 44-45, 158 
-development 151 
-discipline 104, 115, 118 
-employment 125 
-governing villages 101 
-help 108-10 
-interest 74, 169-70 
-respect 54 
-reliance 108-10, 151 
industrial, in India 161 
-sufficiency 80 
local 49 
national 51 
in villages 125, 147 
-supporting 
life on farms 174 
rural units 182 

Selfish behavior 58, (159) 

Seligman, 

Ben Baruch (12, 15, 78: SMC) 

E. R. A. 11, 14-19, 24, 28-29, 

77, 88-89, 91, 172 

Selim, H. Magdi (153: SSH ) 

Selvicultura Oeconomica 83 

Sen, Amartya xiii, 18, 80, 

117-22, 128, 141, 161, 164 
his father 118 

Senility (103), 142 

Senior science advisor to the EPA 
(William Marcus) 150 

Sensible 

balance between appeals 
to love and to fear 158 
economists 151 ; see also Wisdom 
expectations 118 

Sentiment among businessmen 172 
Sentimentalism 16 

Separation (theoretical) between the natural 
inorganic conditions of active human 
existence and that existence itself 70 

Serafy, Salah El (122: Fit) 

Serfdom 63 

Sengupta, Aijun (100: sfd) 

Serious loss of efficiency 49 
"Sermon of Obedience" 91 
Servants 

and masters 93-94 
domestic, overworked 118 
of Gaia 142 

Serviceable institutions 79 


Service-oriented economic activity 
147, 188 

Servitude due to debts between peoples 
of altogether different degrees of 
industrial development, habits, views 
of life and forms of government 172 

Sethi, Jai Dev (89: tta) 

Setting limits to economic activities 141 

Settlements which are good at 
import-replacing 137, 139 

Settling down before wrecking the 
planet 165 

Sevagram (30), 103, 155 
Seven kinds of organic fertilizers 144 
Sewage 56, 180 
Sewing machines 53 

Sex without love (likened by Schumacher 
to economics without spiritual, human 
and ecological values) 133 

Sexual servants pacifying laborers 140 

Shadda, Siddharaj 50 

Shah, 

K.T. 181-82 

Vimal & C. H. (23: ssr ) 

Shakespeare, William 91 
Shaking babies harshly 150 
Shamed Nobel committee 128 
Shareholders 42 
Sharing 58 
Sharma, 

HariP. (50: GSI) 

Shashi P. (89: SGH) 

Sharp 

decline in Swedish birth rate 124 
practices in commerce 26 

Sheep-flock-like communities 36 
Shet, Sunanda (53: SGL ) 

Shifting to different imports 137 
Ships, manufacture of 83 
Shirking 103 
Shoddy goods 5 
Shoes 51 

Shooting upright judge(s) 13 
Shores and lakes 83, 129 
Short Account of the Gospels, A 62 

Shortage 
of food 112 
of grain 120 
of rainfall 55, 120 

Short-distance transportation 131 
by bullock-cart 50, 106 


Shorter working hours 1 73 
Shortfall of consumer demand 82 
Short- time view of human life 159 

Shrinkage, soon after World War I, 
of British exports 178 

Side-effects, unforeseen 158 
Siegfried, Andre 178 
Silent Spring 88, 129-30 
Silk 32 

factories/industry 12, 180 
trousers, Kumarappa's 23 

Silted-up irrigation tanks 57 
Silver 21, 64 

Simmons, Ernest J. (62 : SLT) 

Simple 
ioys x 

living 104, 115, 127, 173 
mathematics, Kumarappa's 164 
technologies 118 

Simrick, Jerry L. (78: tvg ) 

Singh, 

Cnaran (89: SEN) 

Datar 182 

Sinks, sink-capacity 134-36 
Sismondi, J. C. L. 59-60, 88 
Sixty Years of Indian Finance 181 
Size(s) of farms 179 
Skeletons/bleaching bones 68-69, 99 
Skeptical Inquirer (60: BIS) 

Skills 

hereditary 92 
and products of full-blown 
urban civilization 148 

Skopol, Theda (19, 117: spo) 
Skyscrapers 149 
Slander (against Carson) 130 
Slavery, slave-trade 63, 171 
Slum-clearance programs 136 
Slums 55, 124 

Slumps (economic) 60; 
see also Depressions 

Small 

blocks in flourishing urban 
neighborhoods 137 
-is-beautiful economics 1, 130, 
132-33, 139, 143, 160, 165 
bureaucracies 139 
cities and towns 174 
models (in economic theory) 1 
-scale 

experimentation 46 
industries 48-49, 115, 162 
wel fare-states 150 



Small is Beautiful: Economics as if 
People Mattered 130, 132-33, 143 

Smith 

Adam vii, 16-17, 39, 43, 

58, 74, 88, 157 
Vernon L. (128: SCE) 

Smugness, moral 52, 143 
Snakes 155 
Snow, John 85 
Soap 52, 151 

S °affections 60, 93-94, 116, 158 
animal (human) 116 
benefits of greed 1 1 6 
choices 119 
classes 179 

conditions 16, 121, 158 
consequences of money 1 63 
considerations, concerns 14, 157 
corrective to short-time view of life 159 
costs (vi i i)-ix, 5, 10, 20-22, 27, 34, 
65, 67, 81, 85, 87-88, 92, 126, 
136-37, 142, 149-50, 156-57, 

159, (162), 169-71; see also 
Unemployment 
customs, tenacity of 187 
-Democratic Party (in Sweden) 124-25 
effects of public debts 172 
ftmctions, rural (weddings, funerals) 25 
justice 160 
nature of humans 1 08 
net profit 80 

order built up from the base 151 
organization 39, 74, 159 
ownership 33 
policies 61 
prejudices 125 
reconstmction 151-52 
reform 124-25 
responsibilties 14, 92 
science 16, 60-61 (see a Iso Sociology) 
-security program 61 
solidarity 124 
status in India: see Caste 
somewhat altered under Nehru 161 
structure 176 

studies 7-8, 27, 77, 177, (124-25) 

theorists, advanced 157 

theory of taxation 14 

use of private property 100 

values 80 

welfare 160 

-welfare function 119 

Social Costs of Private Enterprise 142 

Socialistic 
order 100 
schemes 74 

type of economic activity 147 

Socialism/Socialists vii, 9, 33, 40, 

49, 61, 72, 78, 114, 179 
armchair 61; see also Kathedersozialisten 
Fabian 175 

Social Research (163: KG I) 


Societies, affluent 115 

Society based on mutual 

good will and understanding 189 

Society for Economic Eauality: see 
Arthik Samata Mandal 

Sociology 7-8, 27, 77, 177, (124-25) 

Socrates 100 
# 

Socratic approach (by Davenport) 
to teacning 12 

Sdderqvist, Thomas (83: sem) 

Soddy, Frederick 60 

“Soft" state (i.e. government) 127 

Soil 

-analysis 57, 130, 160; 

see also Initiation. . . 

Association 132 
becoming alkaline or saline 153 
-conservation projects 161 
-degradation 56, 81 
-depletion, erosion 139, 179 
-fertility 21, 31, 38, 81, 85, 163 
a "living organism" 179 
a prime source of wealth 70, 84 
-tilling as a way of life 92 
worked seasonally 104-05 

Soil Fertility, Renewal and Preservation 
Bio-dynamic Farming . ... 179 

Solar 

Age (i.e. epoch), "dawning" now 

(according to Hazel Henderson) 142 
energy x 

Soldiers 94-95 

at home after deployment abroad 150 
Solow, Robert (60, 152: PEH ), (122: SDE) 

Some Aspects of Rural 

Economy in the Punjab. . . 181 

Sophistication, mathematical 145, 157 
Sophistry in juggling economic statistics 99 
Sorbonne 17 

Soros, Marvin S. (153: SEA) 

Soul(s) 93-94, 96, 116, 158 

Sources 
of benefit 42 

renewable/nonrenewable 40 
South 

Africa 23, 62, 92, 97-98, 111, 117 
America 42 
Asia 125, 127 
her leaders 125 
Dakota 13 

-eastern parts of the USA 137-38 
Soviet Union ix, 33, 44, 49, 52 

Soya Bean: Its Value in Dietetics , 
Cultivation and Uses 181 

Sozialpolitik 17 


Spaceships 2 

Sparing use of centralized industries 
(proposed by Kumarappa) 188 

Sparks, Donald L. (153: ses, ssh ) 

Spear, Percival (54: SMB ) 

Specialization "beyond the point 
of human integrity" (accord- 
ing to Schumacher) 131 

"Spells, or the Law of Change" 169 
Spending "natural capital" 135 
Spice 27, 98 
Spinners' Association 38 

Spinning 9, 23, 106-08, 118 
-out of sophisticated 

mathematical models 157 

Spiritual 

benefit to producers and consumers 151 
knowledge equated with faith 167 
strength, power 167-68 
values 133 

Spoliation 81 

Spontaneous urges to action 158 
Sports 

-car, driven by a flapper 175 
goods 52 

Spread of 

democracy and human rights 165 
distrust of the British 171 

Squalid kakotopias 177 
Stable 

civilization 171 
currency-exchange ratefc 180 
government 6 
society ix 

Stages of economic development 28, 73 
Stakes at risk 158-59 
Stale arguments 

attibuted implicitly to Gandhi 148 

Standard definitions 

for technical terms 146 

Standard(s) of living 44, 48, 79, 

105, 125-26, 182-83 
and the label, "poverty" 180 

Stark dilemma with lethal substances 129 

Starry heavens above, awesomely inspiring 
(according to Kant) like moral law 
within human hearts 90 

Starvation 69, 75, 93, 110-H, 119, 174 
spiritual 99, 119 

State, the vii, 35, 46, 159 
as guardian of the common welfare 178 
"soft" 127 

State 

functions 81, 178, 180 
issue of paper money 180 


State ( com .) 
management of 

certain industries 49 
forests and mineral wealth 188 
monopoly of foreign trade 46 
oppression 160 
ownership 
of production 105 
of property 101 
the Soviet Russian model 179 
regulation of foreign trade 188 
subsidies and grants 180 
unemployment insurance 173 
Statistical GNP 149 
Statute of Limitation/Liberation 131 
Stealing 11, 13, 74, 168 
Steam power 68 
Steel 

industiy in India 176 
mills (in general) 106, 188 

Stein, Burton (35, 63, 65, 67, 

105, 108, 112, 156, 160-61: SHI) 

Steiner, Rudolf 179 
Steinman, David (150: SDP) 
Sterling-rupee link 180 
Stockholm University 128 
Stocks of grain 120 
Stoddard, Lothrop 171 
Stoffwechsel 85 

Storage 
facilities 161 
of water 55 

Strachey, John 29 , 66, 176-77 

Strain on human 
muscles 73 
nerves 45 

Strength* spiritual/mental, dis- 
cussed in a book read by 
young Kumarappa 167 

Strife, industrial 93 

Study in the USA of economics 145 

Sturges, Paul (75: BSW) 

Styles of thought 1 16 
Subdued housewives 1 18 
Subjugation viii, 118, 171 
Subsidies 48, 126, 138, 180 
Subsistence wages 59, 115, 118 
Substances, lethal 129 
Substantive individual freedom 121 
Substitutable values 135 
Substitutability 122 

Subverting environmentalism 

in order to protect vested interests 128 


Successful 

economic development 139 
modem 
men 168 
capitalism 149 

Sucking life-blood out of the people 98 

"Sufficient 11 economic progress (prefer- 
able, according to Schumacher, to 
"excessive" economic activity) 131 

Sugar 7, 31-32, 38, 56, 180 

Suicidal ecological policies (accord- 
ing to scientists of repute) 153 

Sulfur dioxide 86 

Sum effect of many carcinogens 150 
Summerhayes, C. P. (153: FHS) 
Summers, Lawrence 156-57 

Sunday newspapers (mentioned wryly 
in a poem by Robert Frost about 
Gandhian economics) 149 

Sunlight (meriting, according to Kuma- 
rappa, "attention and regard") 158 

Superannuation 178 
Supplies of food, regional 120 
Supply 

and demand 179 

-side economics 73 

and value of precious metals 180 

Surplus capital 24 
Survey ofMatar Taluka, A 183 
Surveys, economic 23, 37-38, 164, 183 
Survival of the human species 91, 135 
Surviving bankruptcy 135 

Surroundings, hideous (according 
to Galbraith) 103 

Sushila Nayar 126 
Sustainability 83, 121, 135, 165 
Sustained 

expansion of the market economy 164 
intellectual effort in order to 
create napalm 147 

Swadeshi 33, 38, 108-09 
Swaminathan, M. S. (154: SFP) 

Swaraj 99, 104, 110 
Sweden 83, 123-25, 128 
Swedish 

ambassador to India 125 
birth rate 124 
committee 128 

Sweepers 186 
Switzerland 110, 179 

Sylva, or A Discourse of Forest- Trees , 
and the Propagation of Timber. . . 83 


Symbiosis between local landlords and 
civilized merchants and traders 148 

Sympathy with the essential and 
characteristic life of a place 177 

Symphonies by Beethoven (more worthy 
of the label "classical" than is 
orthodox economic thought) 2 

Synthetic baby-food(s) 45, 140 
Syracuse University 6 
System(s) 

addiction-driven 140-42 
caste-: see Caste 

of distribution by a combination of 
money- and barter-exchange 186 
joint-family 9, 40, 80, 180 
theoretical, in economic thought: 
closed 59 , 70 , 73-74 , 76, 

114, 128, 154, 156 
open 59, 70, 82-88, 114, 

128-36, 152, 155, 158, 164 
of governmental and economic 
administration 130 
of licensing 127 

Systematically 

creating dependency instead of 
fostering self-reliance and 
capacity for self-development 151 
surveying the rural economy 164 

Szegi, J. (153: ssc) 

Tagore, Radindranath 10-11, 26, 

118, 171 

Tagore Memorial Lecture vii i 
Tailor(s) 23 

"Tailor-made" goods 150-51 

"Take-off" (according to Rostow) 

into sustained economic growth 132 

Taking macro-ecological problems 
seriously 164-65 

Tamilnad 38 
Tammany Hall 15 

Tampering with nature's balance 129 

Tanjore 4 

Tanks 
aquatic 55 
armored 138 

Tanning 180, 189 

Tapping of underground water 154 

Tariff Board 48 

Tariffs: see Customs (duties) 

Taxation ( see also British taxation) 
according to ability to pay 
14, (21), ,0j .5). 
anomalous vs judicious 181 
direct vs indirect 180-81 
discouraging the growth 

of industries in India 183 


Taxation (cont.) 

justification, principles, costs 180 
in kind 24, 35-36, 111, 189 
on land occupied 24-25 
modem political possibilities 118 
progressive/regressive (6), 14, 21, 48 
on sales 6, 173 

Tax-exempt securities 6 

Tax revenues propping up big corporations 
that are beginning to fail 141 

Tastes 

and preferences 121-22 
of (allegedly) inferior minds 169 
"fine" 168 

Tea 

plantations 140 

rooms for factory hands 44, 123 

Technical terms with 

standard definitions 146 

Technicians advising farmers about soil 130 

Techniques 
choice of 118 

promoted by the AIVIA 159 

Technological 

advances, vast 165 
education 182 

Technologies 

arbitrarily arriving in the countryside 
from distant cities 138 
simple, complex 118 
intermediate 132 
prevailing 135 
with a human face 132 

Teeming millions 119, 185 
Teen Murti House 2, 50 
Telegrams 34, 104, 174 
Telephones 149 
Telugu 55 

Temperate-zone agriculture 179 

Temperature, age, weight, pulse, 
cell-counts, etc., requiring, 
in medical science, different 
kinds of units of measure 146 

Temperatures, abnormally uncomfortable, 
in work-places 178 

Temples ca. 1940 in Indian villages 187 
Tenacity of social customs 187 

Tenants of land 
cultivating vs "intermediate" 

(i.e. not themselves cultivating) 50 
in the United Provinces (India) 181 

Tennyson, Alfred 12 
Tenure, academic 15 
Terminological problems 114 
Terrorism 157 


Textbooks, Soviet Russian 72 
Thames 85-86 

Theology, Theologians 40, 114, 181 
Theoretical 

calculations of per-capita income 182 
scale of five types of economic* activity 
distinguished by ethical attitudes 147 

Theory of 

the Leisure Class 13 
Monopolistic Competition, The 152 
Political Economy , The 72 

Thermous-type ceramic refrigerators 144 

Thieves and bandits 1 10 
absence of, ca. 1830 in India 156 

Third World (ca. 1970) 132 

Thomas, 

Norman 9 
P.J. 182 

Thompson, Edward P. (68: TMW) 

Thoreau, Henry David 5 
Throwaway containers 142 
Threatening life 133 

Thunderous ovation given by businessmen 
in the USA to a Marxist economist, a 
woman, subsequently rejected by the 
Nobel Memorial Prize committee 136 

Thurow, Lester (76: TFC) 

Tilak, Bal Gangaghar 109 
Tiles 56 

Tillyard, E.M.W. (91: tsp) 

Tilman, Rick (78: TLV, 7VC, 7VG, to) 
Timber 41, (83), 87, 188 
Time 120 

Time-worn convention and custom 171 
Timmer, C. Peter (145: wbf) 

Tingsten, Herbert (125: TSS ) 

Tinkering (dangerously) 

with complex systems 158 

Tithing 35, 115 
Tobacco 56 

Tolstoy, Lev 33, 61-63, 88, 92, 95 
Tolstoy Farm 62 
Tomlinson, B. R. (37: TEM) 

Tongas, horse-drawn 187 
Top-down economic management 115 
Torture 25 

Total area, used by a given popula- 
tion, of ecologically produc- 
tive land and water 135 

Totalitarian ideologies 165 



Town 

dwellers (referred to by Gandhi) 99 , 107 
life (referred to by Schumacher) 132 
planners, planning 177-78 

Toxic 

residues in food 154 
waste 156 

Touring lectureships 

(as a means of rural uplift) 180 

Toynbee, Arnold vi i 
Toys 51-52 
Trade 

free 78, 178, 180 
international 135-36 
in slaves 171 
in weapons 149 
-unions 101, 118, 170, 179 
-volume 180 

Trading 

stations, fortified 104 
system 120 

Traditional 

Western academic thought 
about economics vii, 134 
simple living 127 

Tragedy 164 

Transcending dualisms 147 
Transferring 

moral values mutually by means of 
honest economic exchanges 185-86 
to foreign countries, 

opportunities of employment 182 
to wage-earners, a larger share 
of the products of industry 1 73 

Transformation of 
flows from sinks, into sources 134 
raw materials, into manufactured 
articles 183-86 

Transience 41, 43, 87, (131) 

Transitional periods 19, 48, 173 
Transplanted factories 138 

Transplants of city work into 
non-urban locations 137 

Transport 

central organization of 187-88 
inadequate facilites of 120 
system 48 

Trauma due to riveting-machines 178 

Treason 11, 68, 172 

Treating polluted water 142 

Treaty of Utrecht 171 

"Tree- wool" 107 

Treveylan, Charles 66 

Tribes vii 

Tricks of logic 95, (119) 


Troilus and Cress ida (91) 

Troposphere 134 

Trouble inflicted by unwisely chosen 
pleasures (according to a book 
read by young Kumarappa) 169 

Trousers, silk (in which Kumarappa 
sat on the ground) 23 

True 

and genuine human needs 131 
political economy 95 
rustic development and 
town planning 177 

Trusteeship 4, 22, 81, 92, 95, 

99-102, 116, 125, 168-72 

Tuberculosis 178 
Tubers 46 

Tubes of porous clay for use, in 
water-efficient irrigation 144 

Tugwell, Rexford 18, 78-79 
Tumult of 20th-century novelties 165 
Turkey 1 
Turning 

a moral argument about pollution 
against all the World-Bank 
proposals for liberalization 157 
back the forces of society 33, 151 
snakes, rats etc. loose elsewhere 
after catching them 155 

Twentieth century, the ix, 165 
Twentieth Century , The 33 
Twigs (used as toothbrushes) 31 

Two primary factors (according to 
Schumacher) in the economy 130 

Tyabji, Nasir (104: tcc) 

Tyranny 96 

Umbrellas (cited by Kumarappa as 
articles of "modem demand") 52 

Unattainability of a 

very valid open-system model 158 
Unbalanced 

economies 134-35, 138 
strands of city energy reaching 
into distant regions 137 

Uncritical application 

of exotic social concepts 127 

Under- 
-bidding 97 
-consumption 180 
-employment 36, 173, 180, 184-85 
-estimating damage to children 150 
-mining market-expansion 164 

Undhela 25 

Unearned income 57, 180 
Uneconomic alleged economic progress 131 


Unemployment 24, 36, 56, 60, 73, 80, 
82, 108, 110, 115, 119, 141, 178, 
180; see also Underemployment 

Unemployment insurance 173 
Uneven expansion 120 

Unfeasibility of 
eschewing violence completely 
(according to Gandhi) 155 
hundreds of millions of chaste marriages 
(as advocated by Gandhi) 155 
improvements in rural productivity 
without prior city development 139 

Unforeseen bad effects of tinker- 
ing with very complex systems 158 

Unhealthy competition 41, 87, 136, 157 
Uniformity of products 125 

Uninterrupted exchange of the 
products of labor 175 

Union and Translation of the Four 
Gospels 62 

Unions, unionism 101, 170, 178-79 

Unique course of India's history, affect- 
ing (according to Kumarappa) 
her cultural values 127, 182 

United 

Nations 125, (155: 1/7V7V) 

States of America vii, 39, 126 

Universal primary schooling 52-53, 56 
Universe, the 111, (135) 

Universe Around Us , The 29 

Universities 
Abo Akademi xiii 
Berlin 133 
Bogazi^i xiii, (T) 

Bombay 177 
Calcutta xiii 

Cambridge 1, 73, 86, 82, 123, 136' 
German 61 

Gujarat Vidyapith 23, (144) 

Harvard xiii, 2, 6, 13, 122, 156 
Jamia Millia 1 si ami a 100 
Jawaharlal Nehru xiii 
Kerala (1) 

London 131 

Middle-East Technical xiii, (1) 
Oxford 60, 130, 173, 182 
Rangoon 75 

responsible for unemployment 180 
St. Gall xiii 
Stockholm 128 
Yiswa Bharati xiii 

"Unlearning" (advocated by Gandhi) what 
India had learned from the West 104 

Unlimited economic activites 141 

Unnecessary psychological concepts 
(avoided oy Kumarappa) 158 

U. N. Newsletter (155: unN) 

Unorthodox religion (of Tolstoy) 62 


Unpopularity (of Kumarappa) 143 
Unprecedented 

order of magnitude of current 

rates depletion and pollution 159 
problems, solutions and work 139 

Unreliable economic statistics 127, 182 
Unremunerative stages in the 
course of processing raw 
materials into finished products 184 

Unrestricted extension of use of money 186 

Unscientific tapping of underground 
water 154 

Unstable money 177 
Unto This Last 51, 60, 92 
Untouchables/Untouchability 75, 91-92 
Upanishad, Isa 111-12 
Uplifting 

Backward races 1 16 

religion 178 

the rural economy 180 

Upright judges, shootingof (some- 
times, according to Davenport 
economically productive) 13 

Urban 
filth 79, 86 

finance, technology, values 162 
innovation 137 
League 15 

neighborhoods flourishing or dying 137 
noise, darkness and poisonous fames 97 
sophistication 104 

Urbanization 131, 137 
and high infant mortality 170 
of the countryside 162 

Urdu 144 
Utility 60, 179 

Utilizing local and regional conditions 177 
'USA., vii, 39, 126, 128, 179 

Useful functions performed (according 
to Kumarappa) by certain tradi- 
tional Indian institutions 147 

USSR ix, 33, 44, 49, 52, 86, 175 
Usury 175 
Utilitarianism 51 
Utrecht, Treaty of 171 

Vacations (most charming, according to 
Brandt, if taken only occasionally) 142 

Vakil, C. N. (51: vbp) 

Valotri 25 

Value(s), valuation 43, 12/ 
absolute vs marginal 135 
Asian 127 
of cattle 180 
distribution of 186 



Value(s), valuation (com.) 

ethical: Normative economics 

regarded as extraneous to “scientific" 
economic theory 13-14, 61, 

76, 116, 124, 131, 146, 164 
monetary 69 
of precious metals 180 
in relation to utility and to price 179 
scale of 134 
of soybeans 181 

spiritual, human and ecological 133 
use- 69 

Van Nostrand Reinhold 153 
Variatons 

in industrial profits 178 
from accepted formulas 

of economic theory 127, 182 

Various different kinds of unit of 

measure used in medical science 146 

Varma, Pavan K. (50, 161 : vgm) 

Varna system 91 , 95 

Vast sums lent to India (a result 
of McNamara's influence) 127 

Veblen, Thorsten 3, 13, 77-79 

Vegetables 46 

Vegetarianism 46, 147 

Velocity of circulation of money 180 

Vernadsky, Vladimir I. (86: vmb) 

Versailles Treaty 174 

Very 

high income-elasticity 156 
rapid population increase 126 

Vested interests subverting 

the environmental movement 128 

Veterinaries 180 

Viceroy (s) 26, 29, 54, 67, 110 

Vicious circle vi i i , 

Victoria, Queen 66 

Victus, Solomon 2, (4, 23, 47, 

55, 89, 143, 160, 163: VRE ) 

Viennese 

ideologue (von Hayek) 123 
newspaper (Neue rreie Presse) 175 

Vietnam 2 

Village(s) 23-25, 39-40, 47, 188 
-administration 176 
affected by Community Develop- 
ment Program 56-57 
better served by bullock-carts 
than by cars and trucks 106 
cooperatives 45, 48 
culture, education, organization 45 
-government 120 
-growth 125 
houses 32 

-industries 45, 51, 55, 104, 125, 144 
-life 132 


Village(s) (com.) 
urged by Gandhi to produce 

their own primary needs 108, 110 
-reconstruction 104, 108 
school(s), lack thereof 20 
self-sufficient 125, 147 
unable to produce certain articles 105 

Village Industries Association: see AIVIA 

Villagers predicted by Gandhi to take pos- 
session, in free India, of land without 
compensating absentee landlords 102 

Vinaik, M. (2, 4-5, 14, 23, 

27, 30, 34, 36-38, 50, 52, 

104, 111, 143: VKC> VKQ) 

Vinoba Bhave 57 

Violation, accepted by factory workers, 
of their own personal principles, 
in order not to lose the amenities 
provided by their employers 44 

Violence viii-x, 34, 41-42, 44, 

52, 114, 116, 138, 155 

Viruses 153 

Vishnugupta: see Kautilya 
Viswa Bharati University xi i i 
Vital 

non-monetary budgets of women 
(according to Geddes) 177 
sources and sinks 134 

Vitamin A 145 
Vivesvaraya, M. 181 
Vizi anagram 179 

Vocation(s), inherited 91, 139, 162 
Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de 1 70 
Voluntary 

. restriction of wants 76 
use of earnings for benefit 
of humankind 101 
poverty 97-99, 118 
simplicity 104, 115 
Simplicity Organization 141 
work 63 

von Carlowitz, Hans Carl 83 
von Hayek, F. A. von 114, 123, 150 
Vulnerable laborers 118 

Wackemagel, Mathis (135: wee , 

WNC y WRFy WRM) 

Waffling (by Nehru) 160 

Wage 
-goods 51 
-levels 48, 92, 94 
-rate 118 
-slavery 103 
subsistence- 59, 115 
-working class, origins of 178 

Wagedom 63 


Wager, Pascal's 159 
Wagner, Adolf 14, 17 
Waldorf schools 179 
Wales 110 

Walras, L£on 17, 152 
Walters, Mark Jerome (153: wsp) 
Wantlessness 125 
Wants vs necessities 44 
Warehouses 161 

War(s) 5-7, 11, 18, 20, 22, 26-27, 34, 
37, 39-41, 44-45, 65, 75, 79, 87, 
91, 7-98, 109-11, 115, 122, 129- 
131, 131, 133, 138-39, 144, 147, 
149, 153, 164, 170-74, 178, 189 

War and Peace 61 
War 

debts 174 

Resisters' International 47 
-time control of industry 173 
-tom Germany 130 

Wardha 30, 52 
Washington, Peter (179: WBB) 

Waste 1 

a disadvantage to society caused 
(according to H. G. Wells) by 
the existence of a rich class 175 
in the kitchen 95 
of labor 119 

produced by a given population 135 
m Punjabi villages 181 
of productive capacity 173 
toxic 156 

Watches (cited by Kumarappa as an 
example of a modem product 
that traditional artisans could 
learn how to make) 53 

Water 

as a capital resource 153 
claiming (according to Kumarappa) 
attention and regard 158 
-conservation 55, 57, 160 
drinkable 121 
-efficient irrigation 144 
in a fountain vs in a pitcher (an 
important kind of distinction 
according to John Locke) 70 
-logging 154 
polluted 142, 153 
-recharge 154 
serviceable 157 
-tables 154, 160 

Way of life 
lazy 45 

purely agricultural 132 
violent 131 

Weakness 
military 33 
personal 168 


Wealth 179 

bestowing social power 95 
-circulation 95 
-concentration 49 
-distribution 179, 186 
-generation 157 
given up by Kumarappa 

in order to serve the poor 98 
human value in 35 
national 18, 20, 35, 100 
not causing poverty 

(according to H. G. Wells) 175 
-redisposition 126 

Weapons 
ofdestruction 97 
of mass destruction 73 
trade in 149 

Weather, 
cold 168 

ever more destructive nowadays 153 

Weavers, Weaving 23, 32 , 68-69, 

103, 106, 108, 118-19 

Weddings 25, 97, 187 

"Weekly War News" 2 1 

Weibull, Jorgen (124: ws) 

Weight, age, temperature, heartbeat, cell- 
counts, etc. requiring, in medical 
science, different kinds of units 
of measure 146 

Weighted average of 

{a) Quantitative benefits multiplied 
by ( b ) quantitative probabilities 158 

Welfare viii, x, 11, 
common 178 

-economics 80-82, 117-22 

of humanity 20 

of India 172 

of one's household 58 

maximized allegedly by capitalism 149 

of one's neighbors 44 

-scheme(s) 44 

-state(s) 19, 76-77, 117, 123 
of the working classes 73 

Well- 

-balanced set of economic activities 
amongst a people 19 
-being 19-20, 48, 63, 95, 

101, 118, 121-22, 141 
-built houses, decayed into ruin 37 
-developed network of railways 21 
-directed propaganda 185 
-intentioned 

advertiser (Chester Bowles) 55 
anti-poverty programs 54, 161 
-meaning bureaucracy 4, 

-ordered society 5, 149 
-tempered mortar 95 
-to-do people 

the main beneficiaries of Nehru's 
anti-poverty programs 56 
spending a lot on weddings 187 
supporting Gandhian social work 32 



Wellesley, Richard Colley 68 
Weils 23, 56, 121, 161, 170 
Wells, H.G. 29, 175 
Western 

accounts of prosperity in India 
before British rule, and of 
poverty during it 20-21, 29, 156 
civilization, urban 26, 30, 97 
culture 10, 83, 89, 
journalists 79, (122), 175 
need (according to Myrdal) to reduce 
unnecessary consumption 127 
pacifist movements, 

criticized by Kumarappa 47 
Puritan legacy 127 
readers 10, 114, 126 
-type industrialization, 

Indian attitudes toward 105, 111 

Westernization 132 
Weyam, John P. (76: PWD) 
Wet-nurse(s) 45, 140 
"What are Spiritual Gifts?" 168 
What Then Must We Do? 62 
Wheelwrights 188 

"Where you Travel when you Sleep" 169 
Whitman, Walt 20 
White Man's Burden 1 16 
Whole Life Economics 141 

Whole-meal 
bread 38 
rice 31, 33 

Wholesome 

conditions for growth 45 
work 45, 103, 146 

Whyte, Robert O. (179: jwr) 

Why the Village Movement? 36, 40 
"Why then is India Poor" 9, 15 
Wild, John (5: wac) 

Wives 

Adam's 103 
Gandhi's 104 

Will-power 41, 77, 87, 134, 158 
Wilson, 

Edmund (186: mwb) 

E. O. (157: wcu ), (165: wfl) 

Wine 173 

Win-win conflict-resolution 116 
Winsemius, Pieter (135: MWY) 

Winslow, Ted (147: wpe ) 

Wire netting 52 
Wisdom, 

impeccable, unchallenged, yet illogical, 
meretricious, even dangerous 
(according to Galbraith) 123 


Wisdom (cons.) 

of using small-scale trial-and-error 150 
of economists foregoing unnecessary 
psychological concepts 158 

Wisdom 

and Waste in the Punjab Village 181 
of Confucius, The 37 

"Wolf-pack” communities/societies 
26, 36, 147 

Women 

aroused to political interests 178 
controlling the sizes of their families 
by resisting their husbands 1 12 
degraded in India under British rule 9 
their devaluation aggravated by 
the spread of Christianity 141 
doing unpaid woric 81, (141), 146 
elemental and involved, vigorous 
yet refined, effective in the 
kitchen and inspiring in the hall 177 
exercising authority with foresight 35 
living under feudal vs under capitalist 
patriarchy in Sri Lanka 140-41 
nursing babies 45, 140 
old, picking grass seeds for food 37 
with starving children 93 
their status ca. 1920 in India depending 
on their position in the family 
and in home life 8 

supplementing their husbands' incomes 
by spinning 108 , 

writing on economics 136-42 

Women's Environment and Development 
Organization 141 

"Women in India: 

Their Status in the Social Order" 8 

Wood, 

Barbara (130-32: wps) 

John Cunningham (78: W7V) 

Woodcock, George (63: wap) 

Work (see also Labor) 
according to 

a plan shaped gradually by 
free consensus 79 
a preordained philosophy 39 
agricultural, 

“innocent and contented” 97 
not diligently carried on 125 
seasonal 105 
alienated (44-45), 70-71 
allegedly 
done by God 166 
scientific (done by 
neo-orthodox economists) 82 
altruistic 81, 187-88 
arduous/rough 32, 62, 159 
around the clock 118 
Carson's, praised and slandered 130 
character-forming 133 
compounded of many parts 45, 146 
conditions of 133, 169 
demanding, yet free and fulfilling, 
e.g. composing music 71 
dignity of 45, 140 


Work (cons.) 
done 

in conditions of dignity and 
freedom 133 

in ecologically lasting systems 41 
by the harder-working, female 
half of India's population 146 
hitherto in India by animals but 

then (in the 1940s) by humans 186 
by mothers and wives for their 
families 81 

drawing upon energy provided by 
nutrients 145 
faithful 96 

free (i.e. not alienated) 71 
freely chosen 63 
Gandhian, in India 98, 144 
monotonous 73 

more remunerative when done with 
highly developed machinery 119 
in neighborhood economies 151, 187 
philanthropic and unpaid 81 
physical 

for at least a couple of 
hours each day 103 
shirked by people who thereby 
become spiritually stunted 103 
poor-quality at half price 94 
properly done and appreciated 134 
productive at low capital cost 51 
relief- 30, 47, 120 
repetitious in mass-production 73 
rightly done for a just price 93 
satisfying 151 
scientific and disinterested 

for the benefit of humanity 42, 81 
social /political 53 
for equitable distribution 98 
for the removal of caste 92 
in the USA 15, 17, 141 
sustained by, energy due to nutrients 145 
toward a predetermined output 44 
transplanted from cities to 
non-urban locations 137 
unpaid 

philanthropic or political 81 
done by women 81, (141), 146 
of unprecedented kinds 139 
varied 43 

wholesome 45, 103, 146 
voluntary 63, 81 

Workers 
agricultural 48 
on strike 93 
subjected to abnormal 

temperatures and/or humidity 1 78 


Workers (cons.) 
treated as 
a commodity 70 
co-partners 101 
vulnerable 1 is 

Working 

-class in India 1 76 
hours 173 


mamana. The 29 , 175 

World 
affairs 174 

Bank 46, 127, 138, 145 156-57 
Council of Churches 1 1 # 
Missionary Council 10 
peace 41, 87 

population explosion 155, 157 165 
wars 18, 37, 39, 41, 87, 111,^22 
129, 138, 165, 170,'l73, '178 

^°rldDisorder and Reconstruction 


Worsening climate 160 
Worsley, Thomas 69 

Worst and best that human 
nature is capable of, 
both due to cities 132 

Worster, Donald (86: wae) 
Worthwhile purpose in life 124 
Wrecking the planet 165 


Yakushiji, Taizo (135: MWY) 

Yearly population increase 126 
Yoga 168 

Young India 19, 25, 27 
Young Men’s Christian Association 6 
Youth scorning their elders 171 
"You Travel When you Sleep" 169 
Yonay, Yuval P. (77: yss ) 

Zamindars 35 
Zeitz, Robin (MQ: APF) 

Zero-sum game 136 
Zweig, Stefan 105 
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